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PREFACE 

This publication is a report of the proceedings of the Seventh Annual (1985) Lifelong Learning 
Research Conference held at the University of Maryland in College Park, Maryland on February 
21 and 22, 1985. The conference focus on non-formal adult education grew out of a concern 
with problems in this region and the need to facilitate dialogue between researchers and 
practitioners involved in their resolution. Papers dealt with adult/continuing education and 
concerns such as aging, literacy, teaching, learning, policy community development, human 
resource development, extension education, volunteerism, and research methology. This year's 
conference focus was on international -comparative adult education. 

This conference was designed to build interagency linkages in the region but has developed a 
national reputation. Sponsoring agencies include the Maryland Cooperative Extension Service 
the University of Maryland's Department of Agricultural and Extension Education, the 
Conference and Institutes Division of University College (University of Maryland), the American 
Association of Adult and Continuting Education, the Metropolitan Washington Association for 
Adult and Continuing Education, the Maryland Association of Adult, Community, and Continuing 
Education, University of Maryland Center for Community Education Development, Maryland State 
Department of Education, Virginia Association for Adult and Continuing Education. The 
steering committee included representatives from the University of the District of Columbia, 
the University of Maryland, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, The Pennsylvania State University, 
George Mason University, the Maryland Cooperative Extension Service, the American Council on 
Education, the U.S. Department of Education, the Maryland State Department of Education, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, North ,'Carolina State University, Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity, Virginia Tech, and Prince George's County Extension Service. 

I 

A major goal of the conference was to (bridge the gap between theory and practice by providing a 
mechanism through which researchers and practitioners could share their concerns with each 
other. The conference had an interdisciplinary focus, bringing together people with different 
academic backgrounds who share similar concerns with lifelong learning issues. 

The papers presented were selected "blind" by a peer committee that reviewed over 120 abstracts. 
The abstracts published in these proceedings were reproduced directly from copy provided by the 
authors. The authors* names and addresses are listed at the bottom of the first page of each 
abstract. If you desire more information, please correspond directly with them. 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNING PESEARCH 
... CONFERENCE WAS SPONSORED BY: 

Maryland Cooperative Extension Service 

As part of the total University, the Cooperative Extension Service takes the 
University of Maryland to the people of Maryland, wherever they are. In its role as 
the off-catnpus, non-credit, out-of-classrcom" arm of the University, it extends the 
classroom to all parts of the State. The Maryland Cooperative Extension Service is 
known for its programs in agriculture (including care of urban home ground and gar- 
dens) home economics, 4-H and youth, community and resource development, and marine 
science. Off-campus faculty are located in each county and in Baltimore City. Joint 
support comes from the federal government for both 1862 end 1890 Land Grant institu- 
tions; and from the State and all 23 counties and Baltimore City in Maryland. General 
administration offices of the Maryland Cooperative Extension Service are located at 
the College Park campus, and the administration of the 1890 program (an integral part 
of the total MCES effort) is from offices of the University of Maryland Eastern Shore 
campus at Princess Anne. 

OTHER SPONSORS INCLUDE: 
Department of Agricultural and Extension Education 

The Department of Agricultural end Extension Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, is a mul tidisciplinary department featuring graduate programs in Adult, 
Continuing and Extension Education. With a graduate faculty membership of 12, the 
department has specialties and interests in international education, community 
development, youth leadership and development, environmental education, community 
services, and teacher education in agriculture. The Department has traditionally 
maintained close working relationships with the Federal Extension Service, U.S. Office 
of Education, the National 4-H Center, the National FFA Center and the Maryland State 
Department of Education. In addition to the Adult, Continuing and Extension Education 
Graduate Program, graduate programs in Community Development and Rural Sociology 
Environmental Education and Agricultural Education are offered along with an under- 
graduate teacher education program in agriculture. For further details write: 
Department of Agricultural and Extension Education, University of Maryland, Room 0220, 
Symons Hall, College Park, Maryland 20742. 

The M aryland Association of Adult, Community, and Continuing Education 

The Maryland Association of Adult, Community, and Continuing Education (MAACCE) 
is a professional association representing adult educators in the state of Maryland. 
MAACF! is the result of a merger of MAAE, MAPSE, and MACE in Januarv 1983, and is the 
Maryland affiliate of AAACE. MAACCE provides a variety of activities and interest 
areas tor adult educators in public schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, 
correctional institutions, community organization , government agencies, cooperative 
extension, and business and industry, through its five divisions; adult education, 
community education, continuing education, correctional education and literacy. 
An annual conference, several regional workshops, and three different publications 
are available to members, as well as a directory of consultants and an active 
legislation information network. 
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Adult and Community Education Branch Division of Instruction, Maryland State 



' The Adult and Community Education Branch, part of the Division of Instruction, is 
responsible for the establishment and maintenance of federal and State-funded programs 
in adult and community education. The mission of the branch is to enhance and expand 
adult and community education offerings in the State of Maryland. This is accom- 
plished through grant awards to local agencies, inservice and technical assistance, 
monitoring and evaluation processes, research, and dissemination. Program areas 
include Adult Basic Education, Adult General Education, GED Instructional programs, « 
External Diploma Program, Eveningt High School, School-Community Centers Program, the 
Multi-Service Community Centers and Volunteer Programs. The branch office is located 
at the Maryland State Department of Education headquarters, 200 W Baltimore Street, 
\ Baltimore, Maryland 21201. 

*.••** 
• 'u 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 

t 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE) was founded on 
11/12/82 at the National Adult Education Conference in San Antonio, Texas, as a result 
of the consolidation of the Adult Education Association of the USA (AEA) and the 
National Association for Public Continuing and Adult Education (NAPCAE) . These 
associations served members and the public for over 30 years and this historical 
consolidation has uriited over 8»000 members and subscribers. 

The purpose of AAACE is to provide leadership in advancing the education of 
adults in the lifelong learning process. This goal is .acheived by unifying the 
profession, developing and utilizing human resources, encouraging and using research, 
communicating with the public and individual and institutional association members, 
offering numerous member services and publications, and otherwise furthering the 
multiple causes of adult and continuing education. % 

AAACE' s professional journal, Lifelong Learning , published eight times per year, 
offers authoritative articles covering current trends and issues in adult and 
continuing education. The journal keeps readers up-to-date on new books, innovative • 
instructional strategies, and practical applications of research in adult education. 
AAACE also publishes Adult Education Quarterly, the major research and theory journal 
in the field. Its in-depth articles on research and evaluation provide a vital tool 
for professors, students and researchers. In addition, each member of the Assocation 
receives the AAACE Newsletter, published ten times per year. The Newsletter reports 
on developments in national and state legislation, innovative programs, conferences, 
job announcements and people-in-the news. 

Each fall the AAACE in concert with a state affiliate association 
sponsors and conducts the largest national conference in the U.S. It also co-sponsors 
state affiliate regional conferences, and several regional seminars and workshops. 

Metropolitan Washington Association for Adult and Continuing Education 

The Association for Adult and Continuing in Education of Metropolitan Washington 
is a "state" affiliate of the American Association for Adult and Continuing Education, 
• which provides leadership in advancing adult education as a lifelong process. 
Membership offers opportunities to* 

o Participate in an active ai.d growing organization of adult educators. 

o Exchange ideas with colleagues at regular meetings of the associafion. 

o Keep abreast of current trends and innovations in the field. # 

o Voice individual and group advocacy for the future of adult education through 
the legislative process. 

o Receive the newsletter of MWAACE. 

For further information write: Metropolitan Washington Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education, Washington, DC 20036. 
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Virginia Association for Adult & Continuing Educatio n 

The Adult Education Association of Virginia, a vital, dynamic association of 
thirty years, is a comprehensive organisation of individuals whose occupations and 
interests influence the education and tr 'ring of adults. Membership (currently in 
excess of 200) includes educators from p — -J private schools, colleges, community 

colleges and universities as we]] as t g directors from business, industry, the 

military and governmental agencies, i'hw 4 EAV is committed to working for greater 
individual growth, a better Virginia and a better nation by encouraging, stimulating, 
and extending the continuing education of its own members and others throughout the 
state. The membership shares a determination to improve the quality of adult life in 
Virginia through continuing education. 

Uni versity of Maryland University College Conferences and Institutes Program 

Informal short courses and intensive training programs are offered by the 
Conferences and Institutes Program for participants wishing to take course work on a 
non-credit basis at the University level. Programs address personal and professional 
development and advancement in general knowledge. Career oriented courses are awarded 
Continuing Education Units (CPU's) —a nationally recognized method of evaluating 
non-credit professional courses. Courses are offered in College Park, Baltimore, 
Annapolis, and other statewide and national geographic locations. 

American Council on Education 

The American. Council on Education f ACE) , founded in 1918, is the nation's major 
coordinating body and principal voice -for postsecondary education. It is an independ- 
ent, comprehensive, voluntary association that is dedicated to the improvement of 
American postsecondary education. In cooperation with other associations, it serves 
as the locus of discussion and decision making on education issues of national impor- 
tance. Composed of more than 1,600 postsecondary institutions and national and 
regional organizations, ACE has a thirty-seven member board of directors representing 
the diversity of American postsecondary education. 

The Council acts as a coordinating body among national and regional education 
associations, while providing national leadership in cooperation with others, for 
improving standards, policies, programs, and services for post-secondary education; 
provides national leadership on equality issues for women, minorities, and older 
students in higher education; coordinates self-regulation initiatives; and offers 
technical information and advice on access for the handicapped; works with other 
associations in representing higher education to the federal government and serves as 
amicus curiae in judicial proceedings when appropriate; sponsors cooperative seminars 
to help presidents and other administrators improve management and leadership, offers 
a fellowship program to strengthen academic administrative leadership, and conducts 
national identification programs for the administrative advancement of women and 
minorities in higher education; facilitates access to higher education by evaluating 
and establishing credit recommendations for noncol legiate learning in the military, 
corporations, government agencies, labor unions, and associations; and operates the 
General Educational Development (CFD) Testing Program for learning equivalency at the 
high school level; coordinates policy advice on issues of international education for 
ACF member institutions and the general higher education community and represents 
higher education interests in international education to the U.S. Govern nt and 
foreign agencies; sponsors the Council for Internationa] Exchange of Scholars, which 
conducts the senior Fulbright program and promotes and encourages opportunities for 
international education exchange. 
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LIFELONG LEARNING IN PERSPECTIVE 

Alan B. Knox 1 

The concept of lifelong learning provides a useful perspective to 
encourage planning and cooperation. As such this concept is not a goal or 
a program and makes a limited contribution to policy making and value 
judgments. Such judgments should fociis on outcomes and benefits to individuals 
individuals and society . 

Most recent definitions of lifelong learning reflect the UNESCO per- 
spective presented by Faure et al in Learning To Be (1972). In that 
definition, lifelong learning is an overarching concept that includes system- 
atic learning by all people of all ages on all topics including informal 
self-directed learning as well as formal and non-fortaal educational programs 
by all types of providers. 

In a pluralistic society, no one is able to define the purpose of life- 
long learning. It is not a goal or a program, so much as a comprehensive 
perspective on learning and education by young people as well as adults, that 
helps us understand relations among the many parts. Without such a com- 
prehensive perspective, we may restrict our concern for learning to formal 
education (and neglect informal self-directed learning), or our concern for 
education to preparatory education of children and youth (and neglect 
continuing education of adults). 

Such a perspecti\ may help us recognize important interrelationships 
among the parts (such . the continuum <TT""prbf e S B tonal edu cgt"±trn)^ as well as 
instances in which we devoting insufficient attention to some parts. 

Examples of such neglect include content areas (such as values), life roles 
(such as citizen), and people (such as older adults). 

What is the utility of such a comprehensive lifelong learning perspective, 
for an overarching national association such as the American Association for 
Adult and Continuing Education? The following potential benefits seem more 
than sufficient to warrant serious attention to a lifelong learning 
perspective by an association with a distinctive mission of advancing a share! 
vision and collaboration among the various segments of the adult and 
continuing education field (Knox, 1984, 1985). 

1. A lifelong learning perspective encourages cooperation among 
preparatory and continuing education providers. We have tended to over- 
emphasize differences by comparing negative examples of preparatory education 
with positive examples of continuing educat ion • More attention should be 
given to st lengthening the continuum of education sc that preparatory education 
contributes t a lifetime of learning and continuing education helps solve 
preparatory education problems. 

2 • At tent ion to both informal and formal aspects of 1 if elong learning can 
help us to appreciate the infrastructure of learning projects on which 
continuing education can build, as well as to recognize the potential con- 
tribution of helping people learn how to learn in order to facilitate self- 
directed learning. 
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3. A comprehensive perspective on the variety of programs and providers 
can enable us to recognize and strengthen the distinctive contribution that can 
be made by each provider agency, and to refer adults to other programs likely 
to serve them better. 

4. Understanding both similarities and differences among various types of 
providers can lead to collaboration, especially when there are shared goals, 
complimentary contributions, and mutual benefits. 

5. Recognition of the potential contributions and benefits for all 
educators can encourage concerted efforts so encourage and support policies to, 
strengthen a learning society. 

However, having a comprehensive perspective on lifelong learning makes a 
limited contribution to policy making and value judgments. This takes 
attention to outcomes more than relationships. Rekindling our historic 
commitment should focus on responsiveness to adult learners, especially those 
who are less advantaged or hard to reach. Continuing education practitioners 
with such commitment are not just functionaries who only make arrangements for 
education participation by adults. Instead we should be advocates on behalf 
of adults' educational goals. In addition to external advocacy (oriented toward 
public understanding and policy) we should be effective internal advocates 
so that our programs are well aligned with goals and well supported by policy 
makers within our parent organizations. 

Too often in the past we have reacted to external demands and constraints. 
We should give more attention to strategic planning and deliberate priority 
setting (Keller, 1983). That is where the important policy making and value 
judgments should be made. A lifelong learning perspective should increase 
our collective impact, in large part by encouraging providers to emphasize 
their distinctive contributions as they match client needs and organizational 
purposes. 

References 

Farue, E. and Associates, Learning to Be , UNESCO, Paris, Harrop London, 
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WOMEN IN THEIR THIRTIES: THE IU-BETWEEN GENERATION 



• Rosemary S. Caffarellaj 

Stanley Freeman 

Abst ract 

The purpose of this study, grounded in the naturalistic 
paradigm, was to investigate how women, ages 30 to 39 years of 
age, perceive their lives. In-depth semi-structured inter- 
views were conducted with twenty-three women from a rural 
northeastern state. Major themes emerged from the data 
including: 1) the importance to these women of relationships 
and caring for others; 2) the lack of consistent life goal 
setting for most of them; and 3) a confirmation that these 
women feel good about being a woman today in spite of role 
conflicts. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate how women, ages 30 to 39 years, perceive 
their lives. This cohort of women is unique in a socio-cultural sense. Born in families with 
traditional basic values and attitudes toward gender roles, they came of age in the trans- 
formational years of Vietnam and militant feminism. Thrust as young adults into a world of 
seemingly infinite variability in roles and life styles for women, the traditional role models 
still remain powerful for them. t Bardwick (1980) believes that this generation will have a more 
profound and prolonged transition period than cohorts either younger or older than they. 

In studying adult development in women, two approaches have been used. The first is to 
base that study in accepted developmental theoty (Alexander, 1980; Goodman, 1980; Stew^t, 1977; 
and Zubrod, 1980), primarily that of age/phase theory. The alternative view questions the 
appropriateness of this theory for women 1 s experience and proposes to begin with descriptive or 
ethnographic accounts of women's experiences to expand our understanding of what constitutes 
adulthood. Fewer studies have been conducted within this latter framework (Estes, 1977; 
Gilligan, 1982; and Rubin, 1979). 

Regardless of which assumption underlies the study, the subjects have been for the most 
1 part women 40 to 55. Only four studies have included women in their thirties as the primary 

J subjects. Three studies (Alexander, 1980; Stewart, 1977; and Zubrod, 1980) were grounded in 

the work of Levinson, and focused on his period of Early Adulthood. All three confirmed 
Levinson's construct of life structure and stable and transitional periods at this stage of 
. life, although emphasis was given to different aspects of that life structure. These women's 

\ [\ choices in life were more relational in orientation. The fourth study (Estes, 1977), 
v\ \ phenomenological in nature, focused on three categories of women in their 30s: 

\ "traditionalists," "career commit ted," and "recast. 11 One significant theme emerged from her 
\ data for all subjects: an expanding awareness of life possibilities with movement toward wore 
of what "I want to do." 

FOCUS AND METHODOLOGY 

The study was grounded in the naturalistic paradigm of research. The intent was to 
capture in her language what each subject perceived as central in her life and the effect this 
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might have on her perception of the future. Questions for the study focused on three primary 
themes: 1) orientation towards life in terms of self, relationships and occupations; 
2) conflict arenas; and 3) perception of near and far future. The interrelationships among 
these basic themes changed through the process of data collection and analysis. The result was 
enriched presentation of two if the themes (orientation towards life and perception of the 
future), a submersion of the conflict theme into other parts of the data, and the emergence of 
three additional themes: 1) goals setting; 2) feelings about being a woman; and 3) self 
perception* 

The subjects included twenty-three women born between 1943 and 1952 and living in one 
northeastern state in 1982. They were chosen through a process using the purposive role 
sampling and snowballing technique. A cross-section of the population was sought in terms of 
age, marital status, being a parent, present employment, income and education. The latter two 
variables in the sample were not congruent with the general population. Half the sample was 
college educated and about two thirds were of the middle income range. 

The data were collected by tape-recorded in-depth three hour interviews with each subject. 
The interview team members designed and utilized an interview guide consisting of a genogram 
and open-ended questions. Case records, organized in a topical fashion, were developed for each 
subject from notes of impressions during the interviews, transcriptions of audio-tapes, and 
demographic material. Based on reviewing the case records and listening to all of the taped 
interviews, coding categories were derived. The data, in the form of mostly verbatim trans- 
cripts and case records, were then divided into the agreed upon categories and analyzed to 
determine the patterns and themes related to the major issues of the study. 

THEMES THAT EMERGED FROM DATA 

Self Perception 

' These women most often described themselves in affective terms. They used words such as 
sensitive, caring, happy and loving. For example, Theresa, a 37 year old mother of three, who 
works full-time as a proofreader and binder, saw herself as "compassionate, extremely so. Too 
much I think. I get hurt easily. So sensitive, too, and moody." Many also conveyed a more 
instrumental side using descriptions like energetic, intelligent, achiever and independent, 
used in concert with the more affective terms. For some, describing themselves came easily, 
for others it was more difficult, and for a few it was a task they definitely did not like 
doing. 

Orientation to Others 

Most of these women revealed a primary orientation in their lives of being other rather 
than self -oriented. Some spoke in general terms about this life orientation. "I have always 
been extremely invested of myself in other people and very concerned with the really signifi- 
cant things in life like caring for other people and sharing." (Marjorie, a 36 year old mother 
and full-time job holder). Others related this life orientation toward others to their 
present role in life. 

Oniy because of the ages of my children. I think right now I am still very much 
geared to them. Only because I want to be. I know I don't need to be. I know I 
could make circumstances different but both my husband and I don't/we just don t 
feel" that way now. And I think some time soon I'll have my chance again. (Elvira, 
a 35 year old homemaker with four children) 

Relationships 

The various relationship networks, including family and friends, provided primarily 
support, care and love for the subjects. In addition, spouses and children gave these women a 
sense of security and acceptance, while their friends provided them an outlet for sharing and 
talking. Their most important relationships tended to be with their husbands or significant 
others, with a few of the married women citing both husband and children. The single women 
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with children usually identified their children as the primary relationship while childless 
single women reported connections with friends. 



Mary Ann, a 32 year old woman with no children, describes what she receives from her 
husband this way: 

Lots of pats, my husband will tell you. Love, material and emotional support. 
Maybe a lot of ego building.... He tells me I'm. very special.... and that's a 
nice thing to have someone tell you that. Companionship.... most of the things 
that you need out of a relationship and he's pretty good. 

Though friends, except for the single women without children, were not cited as their 
most important relationships, having friends for most of these women was extremely important. 
For the most part, friendships were with other women, with only a few noting other couples and 
males as friends. As Janice, a 34 year old woman responded when asked "How important is it for 
you to have friends?" 

Really important. It's hard to admit that sometimes because Vm afraid I won't 
have any, and I want to be able to say it doesn't really matter, but that's not 
true. I think friends are very important. I think it's important to have women 
to talk to. Women are much more supportive of women than men. 

Working for Pay 

For those women who worked for pay, their work for the most part was enjoyable and 
important to them. From their paid work they received a sense of accomplishment, self-esteem, . 
self-confidence, contact with people and money. Except for the money, these same themes 
emerged for those engaged in volunteer work. Penny, a full-time waitress, put it in these 
terms. 

I'm working. I'm lucky. If I wasn't working I wouldn't be where I am today. 
... I get satisfaction that I'm doing this on my own with no help from anybody. 
. That I have proved to people.... that I can do things on my own without askiag 
for any help. 

For those with families, work tended to be secondary. 

I chose to get married, to have children. I chose to have a career but to make 

it of lesser importance than my family and I'm happy about these choices. Five 

years ago I didn't feel that way. I questioned whether or not the choices that 

I made were the right ones. I think the 30s are a time of reappraisal and still 

the potential for growth. (A 36 year old mother of three, and full-time job holder). 

Goal Setting 

Most of these women lacked consistent goal setting in their lives. As teenagers, many of 
these women saw themselves becoming wives and mothers. While some had very specific educa- 
tional goals, and a few spoke in terms of having both a career and a family, the career was 
usually thought of as secondary. Only two as teenagers, both college educated, spoke primarily 
in terms of a career /job orientation. There were a few who had vague or no specific life goals 
as a teenager. A sampling of how these women reflected back on their life goals as teenagers 
follows: 

Getting married... can't imagine doing anything else. (Kristen, a 37 year old 
full-time social service worker and mother of one) 

I figured that I would go to college, maybe work, hopefully fall in love and get 
married and have a family, and/but have some kind of career training, so if my 
husband died... (Rosemary, a 35 year old divorced woman with no children) 
An idealized fairy tale, that I would live happily every after. But I didn't have 
any idea of what that meant. (Mimi, a 39 year old divorcee, with one child) 



In their twenties, the goals of some of these women shifted. Some thought more in terms 
of their work life, though not in a sense of life-long career building. "I think at the age of 
25 I sort of thought to be married isn't that important. I kind of got into working and enjoyed 
that. I knew I wanted a primary relationship, but marriage didn't necessarily have to be it." 
(Candace, a 39 year old nursing administrator). Others shifted their emphasis towards husband 
and children. "I married, still worked for three years, but then we started having children 
when I was 25... Then my later twenties, I was entirely wrapped up with children and babies." 
(Sara, a 31 year old homemaker, part-time freelancer, with two children). 

Many reported a shift beginning in their thirties towards a greater awareness of self and 
their own needs and a questioning as to what they wanted to do with their lives. There appeared 
for some also a better sense of who they are. 

I think by tiie time you reach your mid -thirties your children are growing and you 
have more time to think about yourself. That's what I did. I kinda forgot about 
myself with everybody else's problems and I've just started. I say, why, I'm 
thirty-five, there's still a little time to think about yourself. (Tosca, a 38 
year old, married with one child, part-time worker and homemaker) 

But for a few, there was still that feeling of aimlessness and feeling unsure. "I really don't 
know where I'm going. I need to make myself sit down and think about it." (Aida, a 31 year old 
divorced woman, with no children). 

Future Directions 

About two thirds of the respondents were fairly optimistic about their personal futures. 
The other third were vague and confused or uncertain about what the future would hold. Those 
women who felt good about their personal futures were able to outline specific goals or 
directions for their lives; those who did not had at best only vague ideas of where they wanted 
to go. Sally, a 32 year old teacher's aide, described it as follows: "I feel good that I 
finally know what I'm going to do; what would be good for me and just knowing feels like I 
jumped over the biggest hurdle of all." 

Being a Woman Today 

Each of the women staged she felt good about being a woman today. Reasons given ranged 
from feeling grateful for being able to give birth to children to believing women can now do 
more things than men can do. As Janice, a 34 year old wife, mother and part-time worker put.it: 

I'm glad I'm a woman. I think women are amazing - more flexible - basically more 
intelligent. They seem to handle a lot more stress than the average man, 
responsibility - different types of stress at one time. 

Elvira, a 35 year old wife, mother, and homemaker, sees advantages for her four daughters. 
"I'm so thankful that times are as they are and that they/they are going to have so many more 
freedoms and so many more things available to them." 

The sense that life choices are very different for women today was felt by many of these 
women. About half of them noted conflict from the shift in women's roles, feeling out of step 
or an "in-between" generation. A 37 year old woman said: 

If I were born two years either way, my life would have been much different 
than it was. I was on the dividing line between, well, I was probably the last 
class of women at my particular college that assumed that they would not have 
to work. If I were two years younger - I think I would have assumed I had to 
work. My grades would have been a whole different thing and I probably would 
have followed a different course.... If I were two or three years older, I 
probably would not have gotten a divorce and I would probably not be working. 



Yet the homemaker role identity remains, 
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When women' 8 lib came out and I think horaemakers were made to feel like what I'm 
doing isn't important and I felt that way for a while but I finally said to some- 
one once. I like what I am doing and that's the most important thing. Since I 
said that, when someone says to me you'll have to find yourself - I say I'm not 
lost. I think it's interesting the evolution of women in their 30s - through 
womea's lib in the 1960s and what they are coming back to. The home is sort of 
resurfacing as an 0 K place to be and it's alright. (Gloria, a 37 year eld wife 
and homemaker with two children) 

DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 

The majority of women in this Study, clearly reported the importance of relationship-and 

caring for others in their lives. This sentiment was echoed in earlier studies of women in 
their thirties (Alexander, 1980; Stewart, 1977; and Zubrod, 1980). This orientation towards 
others has been confirmed in other studies on adult development in women at various life 
stages (Gilligan, 1982; Rubin, 1979). 

Women in the present study did not set consistent life goals for themselves. The 
majority had shifted and changed their goals a number of times depending upon the life circum- 
stances in which they found themselves and their primary life focus on others. It did appear 
that many of these women during their 30s were becoming more self-oriented and questioning what 
they wanted to do with their lives. This agrees with findings of Estes (1977) and Zubrod (1980) 
that this age group appears*" to have expanding awareness of life possibilities and a developing 
sense of what "I want' to do." 

These women for the most part like themselves and felt good, even proud, about being a 
woman in today's society. Thdse in their later 30s felt more conflict between traditional and 
new values and roles. It will be interesting to study the next younger cohort to learn whether 
these conflicts and pressures disappear with socialization into the new women's roles. 

The primary implications from this study related to theory building in adult development, 
especially adult development in women. Three major questions that emerge are: 1) Is this age 
30 cohort of women a product of a unique period in history or will the sentiment of these 
women appear in younger generations? 2) If women are predominately relationship and other- 
oriented, what is the pinnacle of human development - autonomy and independence; interdepend- 
ence and cooperation; or some yet to emerge combination of these two polarities? 3) How does 
relationship orientation of women relate to being individually goal directed in life, 
reconceptualized for women, both in terms of basic processes and strategies? 
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DEVELOPMENT IN WOMEN: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
APPROPRIATENESS OF AN AGE-RELATED 
LIFE PHASE TYPOLOGY 



Elizabeth S. Knott 

Abstract 

"Adult education writings advocate the use of adult develop- 
ment theories as a guide in program planning. Much of the 
research into age-related development of adults has been done 
with. men and then generalized to women. The primary purpose 
of this study was to investigate the appropriateness of a 
current life phase typology for use with women, 

INTRODUCTION 

In the adult education literature, life phases and developmental tasks are often 
referred to as central to program planning, Knowles 1 (1970) assumptions of andragogy 
include a readiness to learn which arises in part from developmental tasks. Knowles 
states that there are two major implications of adult development for educational 
programming: the timing of the learning and the grouping of learners. Other implications 
include establishing certain program content for learners at certain times in the life 
cycle (Glass and Knott, 1982; Knowles, 1970; Knox, 1979; Weathersby, 1976), motivation on 
the part of the learner to participate (Aslanian and Brickell, 1980; Cross, 1981; 
Weathersby, 1976), and a rationale for scheduling and providing supportive services 
such as peer groups and counseling (Lasker and Moore, 1980; Weathersby, 1976). 

If adult development is to be used in such varied ways, it is essential that adult 
educators have an understanding of the scope, function and appropriateness of such 
theories. Research in this area is at best formative and scattered across disciplines. 
In organizing the research in adult development, Lasker and Moor* (1980) have distinguished 
between differing conceptualizations of development through life-cycle phases and develop- 
mental stages. Phasic development involves the individual adaptation to external, Age- 
related factors, such as role expectations, social relationships and occupational status, 
through the transformation of the life structure. Stage development is the internal un- 
folding of cognitive and psychological structures from a lower, less complex form to a 
higher, more complex and subsuming form. While the changing conditions of adult life are 
experienced, each individuals experience is unique, depending on his or her psychological 
development. Both stages and phases are seen as valid ways to conceptualize development. 
While the research to be reported focuses mainly on the phasic, age-related dimensions of 
development, it is recognized that there is a need for greater understanding of bot 1 . 

The most notable research done on age-related development in adulthood has been 
Levinson's "seasons" of life (1978). While the findings from Levinson's research are 
important because of their heuristic nature, there are limitations in generalizing his 
results to the population as a whole. His sample consisted of 40 men. Levinson does make 
statements regarding the universality of his framework; however, he also states that the 
decision to exclude women was a deliberate, but difficult one. "Ultimately, it is essen- 
tial to study the adult development of both sexes if we are to understand either" 
(Levinson, 1978, p. 8). The use primarily of men as subjects can be found in other life 
phase research. Yet, Moss et al. (1982) found their sample of professional women did not 
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fit a typology arrived at through research on professional men. As the group evidencing 
the greatest increases in participation (Cross, 1981), women should actually warrant extra 
attention in the field of adult education. 

Bernard (1981. p. 259) states, "It has become apparent that the traditional conception 
of the life cycle, based as it is on male life experiences, does not tell us much about 
women." In discussing the normative timing of life cycle changes, Chickering and 
Havighurst (1981) note that this timing is socially defined and tends to be determined by 
male career patterns. For women, there appear to be very basic differences. "The reports 
• from women pursuing continuing education tell us that they are encountering a decade or 

more later the experiences that Levinson's male subjects went through in the early periods 
of adulthood" (Chickering and Havighurst, 1981, p. 22). In the past, the sequencing of 
life events for women was related to fertility, and the female life cycle has often been 
equated with the family life cycle (O'Rand and Henretta, 1982). Contemporary women may 
arrive at varying life structures as they piece together the contingencies of childbeariri*, 
marriage, education, work and/or careers. Any life-phase typology dealing with life cycle 
changes would need to accommodate the development of both men and women. 

METHODOLOGY 

• 

The primary purpose of this research was to investigate the appropriateness of a 
current age-related life phase typology, arrived at mainly through research and writings 
on men, for use with women. This research would add to the unfolding body of knowledge 
in adult development. Also, the findings would have meaning in adult education when plan- 
ning programs for, or to include, women. 

The population of this study was registered nurses 'RNs) in a large, urban Area in 
the Southwest. This predominately female group was chosen because they would be profes- 
sionals relatively homogeneous, in socio-economic status and level of education. From a 
mailing list purchased from the Board of Nurse Examiners for the State of Texas, a sa pie 
of 900 RNs was randomly selected. 

The study used a mailed questionnaire format. The first page of the questionnaire 
collected data on the socio-economic status of the respondent: age, sex, race, marital 
status, educational level, income, and occupational status. The remainder of the question- 
naire elicited the respondents self-determined life phase. This instrument was developed 
using the age-related life phaje typology synthesized by Cross (1981, pp. 174-175) from 
writings and research in the field. Cross* meta-analysis includes seven levels delineated 
by chronological age and three categories: marker events, psychic tasks and characteristic 
stance. Characteristic stance was omitted from the questionnaire as being more abstract 
and less applicable for a questionnaire format. 

Separate parts of the questionnaire dealt with marker event 3 and psychic tasks 
(Part I and Part II). The events and tasks for each age grouping were listed but no 
identifiers were given. Thus, Cross* "Leaving Home (18-22)" becamr f, Stage One, 11 By 
doing so, no cues were given as to any socially preferred rating. Mir or changes in the 
wording of the typology were made and the term "mentor 11 was defined. 

The respondents were asked to asrign themselves on Part I and Part II to a "stage" 
which best described them on the basis of the events they were experiencing and the tasks 
thej were facing. To avoid their feeling categorized, the respondents were told, "No one 
fit; one category alone, but there is often one UTe stage that describes you better than 
others." They were also asked to list the other stages, if any, that v^y were involved 
in at that time. 

* 

Nine hundred questionnaires were maiied with a cover letter from the researcher and 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Two weeks later, follow-up letters and another 
questionnaire were sent to those who had not responded. The final return rate was 423 
(47%) with 385 questionnaires being usable. 
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DATA ANALYSIS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The data are currently being analyzed using the Chi -square "goodness of fit" test 
and post hoc procedures to test the relationship between the self -reported life phases 
of yomen and a theoretical distribution of life phases for men. Descriptive statistics 
will be used tp report the socio-economic characteristics of the respondents. The con- 
ference presentation will give a fuller account of the methodology, the findings derived 
from the data analysis, and the implications for future research and for adult education 
practice. 
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RESEARCHING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LIFE SATISFACTION 0? 
OLDER ADULTS AND THEIR PARTICIPATION IN VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES 



Anne Oea ton 
Rosemary Bl leszner 1 

- Abstract 

This paper presents the relative merits of disengagement, activi- 
ty, and personality continuity theories for predicting the older 
adult's propensity to volunteer and the effects of volunteer 
activity on life satisfaction. 

INTRODUCTION 

t 

Older adults (OAs) represent a rapldl/ growing -subgroup of the population from which 
volunteers can be recruited. The Bureau of Census has estimated that the value of services 
rendered by people aged 65 and older through formal ACT f ON programs alone was 2.6 billion 
dollars. When Informal volunteer activities were Included in the estimate, the contribution 
of OAs rose to services worth 7.8 billion dollars (Allan & Brotman, 1981). 

Many gerontologi sts contend the benefits of volunteerism are reciprocal for the OA in 
terms of a heightened sense of life satisfaction (LS) . That is, by acquiring these socially 
useful and status bearing roles, volunteers are likely to have higher levels of LS than 
nonvolunteers (Payne, 1977). Butler (1977) acknowledged social uselessness as a major 
problem of aging, and i>oted the importance to gerontological literature and volunteer program 
development nf undertaking studies which would identify factors conducive to and impeding the 
appropriate utilization of a wide range of skills possessed by OAs. Specifically, research is 
needed to (a) identify factors which facilitate or frustrate participation by the OAs in 
volunteer activities, and (b) determine the relationship between participation In volunteer 
activities and LS among OAs. How should such research be conducted? What theoretical foun- 
dations exist in which to ground investigations of volunteer work and subjective well-being in 
late adulthood? In an initial attempt to answer these questions, this paper (which has been 
abbreviated for publication) reviews some of the relevant literature and suggests an orienta- 
tion for future research. 

* 

It should be noted that most of the early research reviewed here utilized a very broad 
concept of voluntary association that included both formal and informal volunteer associations, 
though ft rarely accounted for the differential impact each type of association might have on 
LS. Equally slighted was the distinction of OAs who commonly lend their name to the rosters 
of volunteer organizations, but are largely inactive members versus OAs who are regularly 
active and feel a strong personal commitment to the activity. Much early research was also 
limited by the use of nonrepresentat i ve samples and an exclusion of variables which could 
reasonably be expected to mediate the relationship between volunteer participation and LS. 

RESEARCH BASED ON DISENGAGEMENT AND ACTIVITY THEORIES 

Disengagement theory emphasizes a process of mutually functional withdrawal of the aging 
individual and society (Cumming & Henry, 1 961 ) . It implies that the OAs are not likely to 
seek compensation for lost work or social roles through increased or new participation in 
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volunteer activities* -Early research pn adult voluntary association membership seemed to 
support disengagement theory wPth its findings that the participation rate was lower for 
persons in the retirement years than for middle aged persons (Beyer 6 Woods, 1963; Fosket, 
1955). Unfortunately, these studies focused exclusively on chronological age as the key 
determinant of participation in voluntary associations. In contrast, Edwards et al. (1977) 
examined multiple predictors of social involvement across adulthood (with respondents agecJ 45 
to 91 years), including formal and Informal ' vol untary associations. They discovered that 
socioeconomic status, not age , was the most important determinant of participation. Cutler 
(1980) obtained the same results with a large national sample of adults and aged 21 to over 70: 
the higher the income, the higher the rate of voluntary association membership. 

Cutler (1980) pointed out that past research on voluntary association membership in late 
adulthood was based on lists of social activities which, by their very nature, were unlikely 
to involve or be attractive to the OA (e.g., professional and business organizations, unions, 
youth sport clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations). He maintained that such lists lead to in- 
accurate conclusions about the extent of disengagement from social participation by the OAs. 
To correct this problem, Cutler developed a very broad list of voluntary associations and 
volunteer activities. He found a distinct preference between young adults (21 to 29 years) and 
old (70 or more years) for different types of activities. This research provides further 
evidence that a variety of demographic and other characteristics influence participation rates, 
and no firm conclusions about the inevitability of OAs 1 disengagement from voluntary associa- 
tions can be drawn. 

Regarding disengagement and LS, Carp ( 1 966) explored personality attri butes~and happiness 
among voluntarily disengaged OAs and those who were not disengaged (workers and volunteers). 
Contrary to the predictions of disengagement theory, it was the paid workers who exhibited the 
most positive self-concept and the highest LS of the three groups. We conclude that disengage- 
ment theory does not appear to be useful for explaining why some OAs participate in volunteer 
work, which other OAs might be motivated to engage in volunteering, or how such activity 
relates to LS in old age. Actually, the results of Carp's (1966) study tend to support *he 
activity theory of aging. 

Activity theory (Lemon et al., 1972) is based on the assumption that adults maintain their 
self-concepts through the performance of socially valued roles. From this perspective, OAs who 
retain the activity patterns of their middle years or acquire compensatory roles in place of 
those which are lost, are likely to remain happy and satisfied with 1 i fe (Havighurst , 1963; 
Schooler & Estes, 1972; Payne, 1977). 

Some early research based on activity theory did find a high correlation between voluntary 
association or volunteer activity and LS among OAs (Freund, 1971, Lebo, 1953; Palmore, 1 968) ; 
a more recent study by Hunter £ Linn ( 1 98 1 ) supported the correlation. Unfortunately, these, 
studies did not control for past volunteer behavior or personality type. On the other hand, 
a study designed as a formal test of the theory with a sample of **11 OAs (Lemon et al., 1972) 
failed to find statistically significant relationships between participation in formal organi- 
zations and LS. More recent studies, some using national samples and employing mul tivariate 
techniques to control for the effects of key variables (e.g., health, work and socioeconomic 
status) have concluded that voluntary association membership does not bear a significant posi- 
tive relationship with LS (Bull 6 Aucoin, 1975; Cutler, 1973; Ward, 1979; McLaughlin, 1983; 
Fengler, 1984; Chambre, 1984). 

Thus, activity theory also fails to provide a strong rationale for volunteerism among OAs. 
In fact, when Lemon et al. (1972) interpreted their results, they made the observation that 
exclusion of concepts relating to previous life-styles and to individual personality traits 
severely weakens the predictive power of activity theory. They suggest that personality factors 
may be s t ronge r i nd i cators of 1 3t e life LS than mere subscription to either a disengagement or 
activity mode of behavior. 

If the latter conclusion is correct, researchers and practitioners who subscribe to the 
act : vity theory may risk applying social pressure to OAs to retain their middle-age life styles 
and attendant social roles as long as possible. Such an orientation limits the OA's choice of 
life style as assuredly as do the social ramifications of disengagement theory (Estes, 1979; 
O ta 6 McCrae, 1980). Therefore, we remain in need of a theoretical perspective on thr 





motivations and outcomes of volunteering which (a) avoids monolithic statements about the con- 
nection between social activity and LS and (b) embraces the impact of a variety of behavioral 
styles on the subjective well-being of different OAs. 

A NEW ANGLE: PERSONALITY CONTINUITY THEORY 

A conceptual framework which meets the preceding criteria can be found in personality 
continuity theory. The tenets of personality continuity posit that patterns of behavior are 
established over the life course, and these modes of reacting and adapting are carried into 
old age. Within this established range of personality characteristics, new behavioral styles 
emerge as inffWiduats confront novel situations and demands. 

Research within this framework has examined the link between personality, social role 
activity, and LS in old age. Neugarten et al. (1968) constructed a classification of person- 
ality types and the adaptive responses within each type. Those OAs who had "integrated" 
personalities were all happy, but not all of them we^e extensively involved in community ac- 
tivities, including volunteer activities. Conversely, some of those who were less well 
adapted to aging were still engaged in social activities, but were not too happy. The investi- 
gators believed that the adjustment styles employed by individuals with various personality 
types were extensions of lite long behavior patterns. Another example of related research 
comes from the Normative Aging Study (Bell et al . , 1976; Costa McCrae, 1980) which identi- 
fied clusters of personality traits representing general tendencies toward thoughts, feelings, 
and behaviors. Three clusters of traits (neuroticism, extravers ion, and openness to experi- 
ence) were considered to be basically stable over adulthood and Into old age, although the 
specific behaviors which reflect the various traits may change over time. Subsequently, Costa 
and McCrae (1980) maintained that activity pe£ se does not cause high LS; rather, both activity 
and life satisfaction are expressions of extraversion. 

Few studies have focused primarily on personality as the critical determinant of partici- 
pation in volunteer activities. George's research (1978) did combine the impact of personality 
and social status over an eight year period upon levels of activity and psychological well- 
being among 197 white males and l83^hite females (aged 50 to 76). George's results indicated 
activity, per se, was only weakly correlated with LS. Personality proved to be the best 
„ • indicator of LS, whereas social status emerged as the better predictor of "activity" (which 
would include volunteer activity). 

Indirect support for employing the personality continuity perspective does exist especial- 
ly in research designed to test activity theory. Dye et al. (1973) compared older volunteers 
to nonvolunteers. Based on multivariate analysis, only two variables significantly correlated 
with participation in vol unteer- act i vi t ies : sex and past patterns of behavior relative to 
participation. Moreover, volunteers dj_d not have higher LS scores than non-volunteers. Over- 
all, these findings suggest that volunteers who did experience high LS did so as a result of 
the opportunity volunteerism offered them to continue in past volunteer behavior patterns 
(which continued to express a personality type) establ ished over a life-time. Conversely, non- 
volunteers were exhibiting association behavior which was consistent with their past reluct- 
ance to volunteer. The fact that the non-volunteers did experience a sense of too much free- 
time in contrast to volunteers and still did not turn to volunteering further suggests that 
participation in volunteerism is not a panacea for providing meaningful use of leisure time for 
all older adults. Binstock and Shanas (1976) also claimed that despite the development of 
senior center programs to draw on the services of older volunteers ostensibly to reduce the 
incidence of social isolation, the majority of the members are life-long joiners. A study of 
the characteristics of older volunteers (mean age, 67) at the Andrus Gerontology Center in 
Los Angeles also indicated that older volunteers were likely to have had a life history of 
volunteerism and had always viewed volunteerism as a highly enjoyable and meaningful use of 
time (Sequin, 1976) 

CONCLUSION 

Though only minimally researched in connection with volunteer activity among older adults, 
personality continuity theory clearly merits more emphasis in future longitudinal research. If 
personality is proven to be one of the best predictors of LS and if older volunteers do not 
pnw- exniD| t higher levels of LS than nonvolunteers when past volunteer involvement is held constant. 
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then the value of volunteer recruitment compaigns among the general OA population should be 
the general social pressure to participate could be psychologically abusive for OAs who have 
not traditionally looked to volunteer ism for instrumental or expressive benefits in order to 
achieve LS. 



It is further recommended that future research (a) clearly define the concept of volunteer 
activity and devise research techniques to accu-ately convey this concept to the subject; (b) 
determine by self-reports rather than predetermined checklists the OA's current range of 
volunteer activities; (c) go beyond ,, age M in pursuing the probable impediments (internal and 
external) to current or future par i tc i pat ion ; and (d) determine the value any volunteer 
activity holds for the older volunteer rather than correlating its importance and contribution 
to LS with frequency of contact. 

Armed with the findings of such research, advocates for volunteer activity among the OAs 
will move closer to developing volunteer programs and roles which become, by design , mutual y 
supportive of both the community's and the individual's needs. 
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Abstract 



The purpose of this study was to determine the role of religious 
institutions in providing lifelong learning experiences for black 
adults in the Roxbury Community from 1900-1980. Data were col- 
lected from university, public, state, community, and theological 
libraries throughout the city of Boston and surrounding areas, 
.j Literature from adult-continuing education, sociology, theology, 
psychology, philosophy, statistics, history, and comnunity 
development were examined along with community newspapers. The 
descriptive component consisted of a combination of structured 
and cmarracxured interviews with church members and pastors of 
local religious institutions* 



The role of religious institutions in the lifelong learning process has not always been 
clearly defined* Many activities that took place in religious institutions were considered 
to be educative activities, but they were rarely identified as being adult education activities. 

The core of the religious education activities in the Roxbury community from a continii- 
ing-adult education perspective, was the Sunday School Class for adults" and the church 
services. The church services often incorporated other features that were educational such 
as the reading of a paper by a church member on some subject of interest. 

Knowles (1962) offers another theory about the role of adult education in religious 
institutions when he indicated that "the adult education role of the churches was traditionally 
limited largely to indoctrination in the precepts §nd tenets of particular faiths" (p. 72). 

Of the early years in Roxbury, one long-time resident described the situation as being 
one where the church was all anyone actually owned, and that ownership was shared with 
neighbors* Going to church was the same thing as going home. Church was home and everything 
else. 



The purpose of this study was to investigate the role of religious institutions in 
providing educative activities for black adults in Roxbury, Massachusetts. Four research 
questions were addressed in the study as follows: 1) What were, the educational needs of 
black adults in the Roxbury community from 1900-1980? 2) What was the nature of adult-continu- 
ing education activities in the Roxbury community during this eight-decade period? 3) What was 
the role of religious institutions in meeting the educational needs of the community? 
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4) What was the role of religious institutions in providing educational activities that were 
not identified as religious in nature? 

METHODOLOGY 

As a part of the historical methodology, data were collected from several sources 
• , including university, public, state, community, and theological libraries throughout the 

city of Boston and surrounding areas. In addition to community newspapers dating back to the 
turn of. the century, literature from adult-continuing education, sociology, theology, 
psychology, philosophy, statistics, history, and community development were examined. 
Structured and unstructured interviews were also used in this study. Long-time residents 
of the Roxbury community, members of several religious institutions, and pastors comprised 
the population for the descriptive part of this study. 

FINDINGS 

An examination of selected religious institutions within the Roxbury -ommunity revealed 
five broad categories of educative activities. The first of these was Career Education. 
Career Education in this study is viewed broadly as "an effort aimed at refocusing. , . the 
actions of the broader community in ways that will help industries acquire and utilize the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for each to make work a meaningful, . productive, and 
^ satisfying part of his or her way of life" (Hoyt, 1978). Religious institutions in Roxbury 
were not only concerned with spiritual and material development, but they peached out into the 
larger community to provide help in terms of employment opportunities. SuctTefforts^ el'e on- — 
goin? church programs. 

The second broad category of educative activities was Community/civic Education. This 
refers to any educational activity available to the community as a whole to enhance and up- 
grade the community through its members. Religious institutions broadened their scope for 
community service and involvement through civil rights activity. Nelsen and Nelsen (1975) 
report that n a spirit of militancy had" long been present in the black community nurtured.... 
especially by the Black Church which had reminded its followers that they were God's people, 
and that justice would eventually come to exist on earth" (p. 57). 

■ 

The third broad category was Cultural Education. In this afudy cultural education refers 
to tho^e adult-continuing education activities which will improve one's ability to socialize 
both within and outside the community in whatever manner is considered to be acceptable for the 
period involved. One long-time resident of the Roxbury community commented, M We had more adult 
education in church than we could afford outside. There were at least forty different clubs at 
Charles Street Church twenty years ago." There were a variety of activities in religious 
institutions with 4 cultural emphasis. 

The fourth broad category of educative activities was Family Development Education. In 
this study, Family Development Education is characterized as education for the family to guide 
the development of individual family members, parents, children, or the entire family unit. 
Brown (1948) adds that 11 it has for general objectives the 'enrichment of family experiences 
through the more skillful participation of all family members in the life of the family group 11 
(p. 83). Religious institutions in the Roxbury community have a history of helping the family. 
These insititutions were concerned with such issues as juvenile delinquency, divorce cases, and 
problems resulting from substance abuse. Such issues were a part of the regular programming 
for religious institutions in the Roxbury community. 

The final broad category of educative activities in the Roxbury community was Religious 
Education. The core of the religious education activities from a continuing-adult education 
perspective, was the Sunday School Class for adults and the church services. 

1 

The above mentioned broad categories of educative activities in the Roxbury community were 
examined within four segments of time. They were: 1) 1900-World War I — a period when black 
people were beginning to move Into Roxbury; 2) Post World War I - World War II — a period 
when the migration of lower income blacks from the southern part of the United States and the 
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Great Depression created additional needs for continuing education in the Roxbury community; 
3) 1946-1959 — a period which marked the continued rise of the black population, thereby, 
placing considerable demands on religious institutions in the community in terms of the volume 
and range of educative activities; and 4) 1960-1980 — a period of social upheaval, and a 
period when the population characteristics of Roxbury changed from predominantly white to 
predominantly non-white. 

In summary, it appears that continuing-adult education activities in religious insti- 
tutions flourished from the turn of the century through 1980. "Black Churches in Boston have 
deep historical roots. Individually they represent pillars of strength, the foundations on 
which black life in Boston have been built and survived" (NAACP, Pamphlet, 1983). 

CONCLUSIONS 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the findings. The first is that the role of 
religious institutions in the lifelong learning process in, Roxbury, Massachusetts was of 
utmost importance to the community in the sense that a large portion of the educative activi- 
ties for the community came out of religious institutions and organizations affiliated with 
these institutions. This includes clubs and societies (e.g., The Saint Alphonsus Association 
of the Mission Church Parish, The Saint Mark Musical and Literary Union of the Saint Mark 
.. Congregat ion Chur ch),. . - — — — — — " 

The second conclusion was that adult-continuing education activities in religious insti- 
tutions in Roxbury have progressed over the past, eight decades as one might expect. This is 
not to say that some of the conditions that existed at the turn of the century which adult- 
continuing education sought to ameliorate are not still present in the community today to some 
extent. For example, in the early 1900s job equality was a problem, and career and job 
development efforts were initiated both by religious institutions and other community organiza- 
tions. Yet, during the latter part of the century, many decades later, efforts are still 
needed to battle this same problem. 

The third Conclusion was that adult-continuing education activities in religious insti- 
tutions have been bountiful since the turn of the century. Religious institutions and other 
agencies offering the activities have likewise multiplied to meet the changing needs of the 
community. Kerapfer (1955) describes the reasons for growth in continuing education as being 
„ due to 1) rise in educational level; 2) demands of the changing culture; 3) the influence 
of war; 4) the need for human association. 

The third conclusion was that religious institutions often joined together with other 
community agencies in providing adult-continuing education activities. Each of these, agencies 
provided expertise from their own areas. 

The final conclusion was that throughout the five categories of activities identified in 
this study, there was not a category where religious institutions or some organization which 
had emerged from religious ins* -.ions was not represented. This point adequately supports 
the view that religious instit . jus were important to the overall development of the community. 

In summary, it appears that the adult-continuing education activities provided by 
religious institutions in Roxbury from 1900-1980 included everything from literary programs, 
church services, Sunday School, lectures, and reading rooms to Reading Circles. 

This study has implications for both educators and practitioners interested in working 
with religious institutions to develop, design and implement community programs. It provides 
a historical basis for planning new efforts; 2) an experiential base from which to do pro- 
gramming, and 3) guidance for developing similar studies in other inuner-city communities 
throughout this country and developing countries around the world. 
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POLITICAL ADULT EDUCATION I A STUDY OF COMMUNITY LSGAL 
EDUCATION IN ONE MAJOR CITY 
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A bstract 



This study examined community tagal education, a form 
of political adult education designpd to inform people 
about their legal rights. CLE programs in eight govern- 
ment-funded legal services projects were studied, using 
survey and grounded theory methodologies. Among the 
significant findings werei resource allocation f^r CLE 
was insufficient! project directors controlled decisions 
concerning CLEj programs were implemented by lawyers who 
lacked pedagogic expertise. Recommendations for upgrading 
practice included! orienting lawyers in adult education 
theory and practicei augmenting community participation! 
developing non-government funding sources i forming perman- 
ent links with local adult education programs i and build- 
ing a vigorous and diverse CLE constituency. 

INTRODUCTION 

Community legal education programs have been established in many 
neighborhood l«gal services offices in the United States for the purpose of 
educating and empowering community residents about their legal rights. 
Advocates of these programs believe that increasing the legal competency of 
t^ose who are poor will have_ a significant impact on their ability to cone with 
and possibly avoid the many- legal problems they are regularly confronted with, 
such as eviction, consumer fraud., welfare eligibility, and violations of civil 
rights. These legal problems are substantially different from those confront- 
ing the middle class, because failure to resolve them often means not being 
able to feed a family, obtain a job, or have a place to live (Caolovitz, 1967, 
Carlin, 1966, Wald, 1966). These community legal education (CLE) programs are 
funded for the most part by Congress as part of its yearly appropriation for 
the Legal Services Corporation (WM. 

CLE programs are scarcely known among adult educators, because they 
function within legal rather than educational institutions. For eighteen 
vears l*gal services has been nationally mandated to "educate the target 
community about their legal rights and responsibilities" (U.S. Office of Econom- 
ic opportunity, 1Q66). There is an essential need for adult educators to-be- 
cdme aware of and assist CLE programs within lncal legal services offices. 
These programs have been charged with an enormous responsibility--that of 
educating the poverty population of approximately 35 million (Kilborn, 19fcW 
about legal rights and remedies. 

POLITICAL ADULT EDUCATION 

This s-'udy views CLE as a form of political adult education, an area 
th-it has been' designated in England as "a vital part of adult and continuing 
education deserving greater priority of attention than it has received in 
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recent y^ars; 11 Advisory Council, 1983), In the United States, political adult 
education, though not yet a separate discipline as it is in England, is 
gradually emerging as an area of interest and debate. This is largely due to 
the influence of the writings of the Brazilian educator, Paulo Freire (1973, 
197^, 1976) on adult education and empowerment for social change. 

The term "political adult education" is open to a varipty of interpre- 
tations. These range from a traditional approach (e.g. civics or ffovernment) , 
where students learn about the constitution and governmental processes, to a 
"radical perspective. In the ..latter approach, the poor are taught that their 
positions of powerlessness are due not to their individual shortcomings, but 
to inherent inequalities within a capitalistic structure. This perspective is 
always activist and aims to create social change on a local level (Lovett, 1980, 
Heaney, 1982), In this study, political adult education is broadly defined as 
education that engages adults in expanding understanding of their political 
environment so they will be able to actively participate in decision-making. 
F.F. Ridley (IQ83) views l*gal education as political education, maintaining 
that "law should form the central part of any political education intended to 
help ordinary people defend their interests,* 1 CLE is currently the most widely 
practiced form of publicly funded political adult education in the United 
States, It signifies the first time federal monies have been used to sustain 
educational projects to develop political awareness in poverty communities. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY . 

Extensive funding cuts in l*gal services programs, coupled with 
continued threats by the Reagan Administration to eliminate government -funded 
legal representation of the poor, have created demands for new ways of meeting . 
the legal needs of the growing poverty population. Legal services regards CLE 
as a viable alternative to individual legal representation, but to date there 
has been little research that has focused on the delivery of CLE programs with- 
in l«gal services offices. The purpose of this research was to describe a/id 
analyze CLE practice in one major city, and subsequently, to generate a th'eory 
of CLE in relation to legal services and adult education. The research was 
also designed to contribute to general theory on political adult education, and 
to aid in the development of more effective CLE programs by identifying, compar- 
ing and analyzing those factors that have impeded or facilitated program 
d elivery. 

D3SIGN OF THE STUDY 

The study utilized both grounded theory and survey methodologies. A 
survey approach was chosen for part of the study because little was known 
about CLE, and this method would produce reliable descriptive data, such as 
area served, number on staff, and levels of funding. Three surveys wore 
develooedi a General Survey, administered to eight project directorsi a Staff 
Survey, administered to the staff of one project that had an extensive CLE 
comoonenti and a Client Survey, designed to assess the legal needs of potential 
clients. However, the need was felt to probe beyond merely descriptive data, 
in ordor to develop an analytical description of CLE that could lead to theory- 
building and to ultimately upgrading practice. A method was sought that empha- 
sized understanding social interaction. Grounded theory, as outlined by 
Glaser and Strauss (1967) was selected to supplement survey methodology. This 
qualitative empirical approach starts with the premise that theory should 
provide some control over real life situations (Glas»r and Strauss, p. 3). It 
should be inductively generated through systematic analysis of e^.nirical data 
(Dar>enwald, 1980, p. 67). This data generally emerges from participant- 
observation, a fieldwork strategy in which "the researcher g»ts to know the 
situation and the people involved at first hand, and collects data largely 
through careful observation of behavior and informal interviewing" (Dark ft nwald, 
a n. 75)» 
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FOUR BASIC MODELS • 

The study revealed four basic CLE models » Preventive Legal Educationi 
Pro Se Trainingi Lay Advocacy Training! and Empowering Community Groups. 
Preventive Legal Education, the most widely practiced form of CLE, operates on 
the premise that the more people know about the law, the less likely they are 
to be victimized by it. General legal information is given to a group in a 
relevant legal area (housing, consumer law, family law). This model is 
appropriate for clients or students who have no Dressing legal problems. On 
the other hand, Fro Se Training prepares clients to represent themselves in 
their immediate problems (tenant actions, divorce, welfare terminations}. The 
classes are limited to pre-screened clients who" are considered capable of self- 
representation, and focus on the details of legal procedures. 

Lay Advocacy Training prepares community workers to advise clients or. 
basic legal matters and to represent them at administrative hearings. This 
approach is widely endorsed in legal services as partial remedy to the current 
crisis in legal representation of poor people— one legal services attorney for 
every 9,585 eligible clients--(Pollack , 1983). Lay advocates are frequently 
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concerns to organize into groups i or to help those groups that have a^eady 
formed to function more effectively. This model has the most in co-mon with 
the Community Action Programs (Levitan, 1969) that were the hallmark of the 
War on Poverty and the current liberatoryeducation^movement (Freire, W73, 




and educational services to tenants living in single room occupancy hotels and 
rootling houses. This project was the only one with a built- in organizing 
component, and was funded separately, using no congressional allocations. 

FINDINGS . 

Grounded theory was used to generate categories and properties from 
the data and to analyze their interaction. The major category that emerged 
was the marginality of community legal education within legal services programs. 
This finding was signaled early in the study when the general Survey revealed 
that only 3 to 5 percent of budge-s for the eight programs were allocated for 
educational activities, and that lawyers devoted only 1 to 10 percent of their 
time to CLE. Although there was considerable variation among projects, this 
marginality was a constant that led to inadequate pla-ning, implementation and 
evaluation of programs. CLE has always played a tertiary role in legal 
services because programs have been established for the primary purpose of 
providing legal representation and engaging in law reform. 

Authority conservation, the tendancy of project directors to conserve 
or expand th«ir authority, was observed in seven out of eight programs. Regard- 
ing CLE. dirpctors insisted on deciding themselves whether there would be a 
^roVrarn, the nature of that program, whether to hire a CLE coordinator, wnich 
staff members would participate in the program, and who the Program would be 
for. Two properties associated with authority conservation were role overload 
and rcle stress (Biddle, 1979). reported by all eight project directors. Those 
that were better managers were able to conserve their authority with greater 
*aqe and even occasionally delegated authority to staff attorneys. .However, 
in tfie majority of offices, attorneys had little opportunity for decision- 
irking and this led to low morale among the staffs. 
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The third major category to emerge from the data was legal profession- 
alism, the identification of legal services attorneys with a high status, high 
competency group. This is particularly significant because of the marginal 
status of legal services within the legal profession. The five properties 
generated from this category were arcane knowledge, role expectations, role 
ambiguity, role refusal, and ! ideological commitment. .Arcane knowledge, the 
concents, procedures, and terminologies that set lawyers apart ^rom the lay 
public, must be simplified by those who teach CLE, and communicated to classes. 
' But the role expectations of lawyers do not include teaching. This results in 
role ambiguity, and often teacher role refusal, when an attorney refuses either 
to teach or to improve teaching performance. Thus a constant feature of CLE was 
the pedagogic inadequacy of those responsible for implementing programs. 
Finally, an attorney's ideological commitment to values, such as equal justice, 
sometimes includes an accompanying commitment to CLE, . 

The category of local control describes the basic structure of legal 
services i independent local offices with separate boards representative of the 
community. However, the role of the community in determining legal services' 
policy has always been ambiguous. Role ambiguity, incomplete or insufficient 
expectations to guide behavior (BidJle, 1979) is a property of local control 
and serves to weaken the impact of community participation (another property 
of local control). 

All of these categories and properties interact. For example, the 
category of legal professionalism acts as a property of CLE marginality, and 
the authority conservation of directors in six out of eight programs functioned 
to keep CLE within their direct control, thus inhibiting the projects from 
expanding, and perpetuating their marginality, 

DISCUSSION 

The fundamental disparities between law, ' education, and community 
action have not been sufficiently acknowledgedi nor have the tentative, ad hoc, 
and not usually vpry successful ways in which they have interacted been 
sufficiently examined and criticized. Any theory of CLE must take this radical 
dissociation into account and try to arrive at some integrative strategies. 
Different philosophy, training, orientation, and skills have been venerated from 
three different traditions, which are very real forces functioning against this 
integration. Community action, must by its very ideal of local control, main- 
tain indenendencei while legal professionalism ; s an almost inviolate category 
for attorneys. And education in the United States attempts to be neutral and 
non-activist, and is deeply rooted in a public system geared to maintaining the 
ststus quo (Giroux, 1981). It is even less geared than the legal profession— 
which has activist, adversarial, and law -con fronting components — to give legal 
knowledge to poor communities, 

CONCLUSIONS AND RSC CKM2NDATI0NS 

The study concluded, that in spite of the marginality factor and govern- 
ment restraints, that legal services still offered the best avenue for teaching 
the poor about the law. First, because of its national institutionalization and 
its local structure, legal services offers the best network for reaching the 
poor. Second, l rt gal services staff members have not only the legal knowledge 
that is required for CLE programs, but also the ideological commitment to work 
toward furthering equal justice. Third, this is the only legal organization 
that has a legislative mandate to tench CLE as well *s practice law. However, 
there must be a concerted effort to bring CLE out of its marginal status. And 
because of legal services' political vulnerability, it needs to link up with as 
many groups as possible to maximize its CLE efforts. 
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A number of recommendations were made for the overall improvement of 
CL3 practice. These included i hiring full-time professional coordinators for 
local offices, and one central coordinator for each regionj conducting^ legal 
community needs assessmentsi increasing community participation! recruiting 
and training members of the community. as CLE staff i integrating CLE more 
effectively with traditional legal services practice! orienting legal services 
lawyers in adult education theory and practice i and involving the staff in CLE 
decision-making. General recommendations included i expanding CLE through 
developing local government and private funding sources i forming permanent 
links with local adult education programs i and building a strong and diverse 
CLE constituency. » 
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PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR ADOLESCENCE HELD BY ADULT INCARCERATED MALES: 

IMPLICATIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 



William D. Dowling 1 



Abstract 



Interviews with 100 male inmates provide data concerning 
characteristics important to educators of adults. Perceptions of 
their adolescence and demographic data are the bases for 
conclusions and implications. The men are not high school 
graduates. Most have completed 9.2 years of school, read at the 
5.2 grade level, are serving their second sentence, are 26 years 
old, and believe their families and community members were very 
supportive of education. 

INTRODUCTION 

The need to know as much as possible about the adults they help learn has been a constant 
for educators of adults. The desire to construct learning experiences that contribute to the 
needs of the unique individuals adults are has caused adult educators to conduct surveys, 
examine psychological and sociological literature, and occasionally obtain information about 
the learners from the learners themselves. 

The characteristics of incarcerated adults is of special interest and has great importance 
to those who help them learn. Marsh (1976) suggested defining the student in correctional 
education in at least five dimensions: age, ability to learn, socio-economic status, ethnic 
origin, and sex. According to Marsh, these learners range in age from early adolescence to old 
age. While their educational achievement is low, their ability to learn does not differ from 
people on the streets. They most often come from the lower ranges of the economic order, are 
more often members of an ethnic minority, and male. 

Reagen and Stoughton (1976) reported their research, the purpose of which was "to: (1) 
provide answers to basic questions concerning prisoner educational programs, (1) suggest 
alternative ways of improving and expanding current programs, (3) discuss how the prison system 
impacts on prisoner education, and (4) uncover crucial topics for further exploration and 
development. Administrators were interviewed and 55 institutions and systems were visited. 
They found it difficult, because of limited available dafO» make conclusive statements about 
the characteristics of the prisoners who participate ifteducational programs, but they believe 
the majority of prisoners do not participate, and those who do not become even more alienated 
from the general culture and more inclined to "antisocial behavior and values" than before 
being incarcerated. 

The data they gathered about the correctional educational system enabled Reagen and 
Stoughton to make several recommendations. One of them relating to prisoner education is that 
research on practical ways to deal with tne 'educational pathologies' of the majority of 
teachew 8 COnduCted and the f indin « 8 disseminated as practical handbooks for 

The ™]^ bl V ecOMmdatlon8 of Reagen and Stoughton derive from data obtained from many 
sources within the correctional education .system, but little from the incarcerated themselves. 
If educational programs of increasing value are to be developed, it is important to learn more 
and more about the potential clientele. Research is needed about the characteristics of those 
who decline to participate as well as those who do. 

J-Willlam D. Dowling, Professor of Adult Education, The Ohio State University, 
160 Ramseyer Hall, Columbus, OH 43210. 
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The research reported here uses data obtained directly from prisoners. Hinck (1975) and 
McGlone (1984) analyzed data and reported findings using information gained about prisoners 
from files in the institutions. The research reported here uses information derived from the 
prisoners using a structured interview format. The relaxation of some human subject a 
regulations allowed this more direct approach to data gathering. 

It is not intended that the research reported herein will address the reasons the men were* 
incarcerated. The purpose Is to begin to describe in useful ways the characteristics of men * € 
who i for a great number of reasons , are on the inside looking out and who also are in need 
(recognized or unrecognized) of additional education. How did they become the persons they • 
are? What predisposing factors of their development may be related to each other and allow 
some conclusions to be reached that have implications for those who help these people learn 
before, during and after incarceration? 

An effort has been made to gain insight into the Influences that have created the men who 
were interviewed. How do they, as adults, perceive the forces in their younger lives that 
played a role in their development? What is their concept of self? Rosenberg (1979) defines 
self-concept as* "the totality of the individual's thoughts and feelings with reference to 
himself as an object ... it has major significance for his thoughts, feelings and behavior • 
• • (It) is not the 'real self but, rather, the picture of the self." An alternative to 
actual life histories of these men consists of their recollections. The validity of their 
memories is somewhat questionable. They may not want to remember their earlier life as being 
better than it actually was. Pride may force them to not admit truths that are not palatable. 
In any event, the respondent's recollection is a place to start to increase understanding about 
these adult learners. 

METHODOLOGY 

In an effort to get a "picture of the self" as these men saw themselves, interviews were 
conducted with 100 randomly selected men in an Ohio medium security correctional institution. 
The men were asked to recall situations from their growing up years, as they perceived them 
from the perspective of their adult status. Seven areas of questions were developed in 
consultation with .he teachers and administrators of the educational program. They are: 

(1) Peer relationships » 

(2) Crime and its importance to family 

(3) Family and community support for education 

(4) ' Employment 

(5) Environment of family of orientation 

(6) Success in school 

(7) Age 

The correlation of the various interview items will be reported in some cases. A five-point 
Likert scale was used to obtain the interviewees' perceptions of the various phenomena. Only 
those correlations that were significant at the .05 level or above are reported. Means will 
also be reported to indicate the levels of perceptions -reported. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

General Data 

Half the men were enrolled in the adult basic education program and half had declined to 
enroll. None were high school graduates. Their mean age was 26 years. Ethnically, half were 
black and half white. They had been at this prison for about one month during which they were 
interviewed by the educational personnel and decided whether to enroll in the school. 

Peer Relationships 

The men appeared to remember themselves as being rather independent during adolescence. 
The mean of their responses to five Likert scale choices was 3.04, with a standard deviation of 
1.23, indicating two-thirds of the men recalled their friends seldom helped them decide a 
q course of action. 
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As incarcerated adults they seemed to be a little more Independent when asked about 
enrolling In an Institutional education program that would necessitate moving away from the 
friends they made in the institution. The mean was 3.68. The standard deviation was 1.20, 
indicating a similar amount of variance, but tending more to dispense with friendship as a' 
consideration in the move. 

At the time the data were gathered, there was a regulation that all men enrolled in the 
educational program had to live in a dormitory conveniently located one floor above the 
school. The school, and consequently the dormitory, had a reputation of being populated by 
more blacks than whites. The attitude of some whites was thought to be negative toward leaving 
living areas to which they had become accustomed to move to the school dormitory. The mean of 
their responses was 2.7 with a standard deviation of 1.42, indicating more men tended to feel 
neutral about the move, but a little more negative than positive. It should be noted that 
half the men were already enrolled in this school and therefore had experience with living In 
the dormitory the other half had not. Therefore, it can be assumed the participants and the 
non-participants would differ somewhat. 

T j e J! T" a + ' 27 al *ni f icant correlation between dependency during adolescence and attitude 
toward living in the school dormitory, indicating that as Independence Increased, the dislike 
of the prospect of living in the school dormitory increased. That Is, the men who thought of 
themselves as more Independent were more inclined to resist eurolling in the education program 
because of the dormitory regulation. 

There was also a +.27 correlation significant at less than .01 between the attitudes toward 
living in the school dormitory and leaving their friends to do so. The more desirably the 
dormitory was viewed, the greater the likelihood they said they would enroll In the school. 

Men In the Institutional setting seem a little more attuned to peer relationships than they 
recalled being as adolescents. Their response to a racially mixed environment was not strongly 
negative or positive. The more independent men were more inclined to reject living in a 
housing area which was unknown to them. 

Crime and Its Importance to the Family 

How do the men perceive the attitudes of their families toward their Incarceration? If 
there Is a culture of crime, being in jail might be considered a cost of doing business. The 

the L flve "sponses possible was 4.03, indicating most families were perceived as 
disliking the Idea of being Incarcerated "somewhat, M not M very much" as 5 would have 
Indicated. Seventy-one percent of the responses were 4 or 5. 

The mean number of sentences served by these men in a state or federal institution, 
Including the present one, was 1.9. Fifty-nine percent were serving their second sentence and 
twenty-seven their first. Fourteen percent had three or more sentences. A measure of the 
truthfulness of responses given is indicated by the fact that a check was made in the central 
office of the actual number of sentences being served. Ninety-nine of the one hundred men gave 
an accurate response. While it is true that this datum was one of the few the respondents knew 
could be checked by the researcher, It Is meaningful that the two sources of information were 
nearly ldertical. 

The degree to which other Immediate family members were serving or had served sentences 
might also give some indication of the pervasiveness of crime as a way of life for these men. 
The mean for the 100 men was . 75 family members. Fifty-seven percent were the first of their 
families to serve a sentence. Nineteen percent had 2, 3, or 4 family members incarcerated at 
some time. 

The minimum sentence being served can be an Indication of the severity of the felony 
committed. The range of terms was 5 to 180 months. The mean sentence was 38.3 months. 
Forty-two percent were serving sentences of 20 months or less, twenty-five percent - 21 to 40 
months, twenty-one percent - 41 to 60 months, five percent - 61 to 80 months, and seven percent 
- ol to 180 months. 

None of these four measures correlated significantly with each other. It can be concluded 
that Incarceration Is viewed negatively, a majority of the men were serving other than a first 
sentence, were more likely to be the first of their family to be lncsrcerated and were serving 
less than 40 month sentences. The evidence Is not strong that these men came from a culture of 
crime, even though jore were serving other than a first sentence. 
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Family and Community Support for Education 

To what degree do these men see their families and community members as supportive of 
education? Their responses indicate they perceive their families as strongly supportive and 
community members less so. Eighty-nine percent of the men checked 5, meaning their families 
were "very much M in favor of education. Only forty-one percent of them gave the same response 
when asked how much other people in the community prised education. 

Considering none of these men were high school graduates, the question arises as to what 
happened to them on the way to commencement if their families and others believe so strongly in 
education. Was the parental support, strong as it might have been, insufficient to overcome 
other forces in these young men f s lives? r 

There is a positive correlation between these two measures but not at the accepted level of 
significance* 

Employment 

Are these men economically deprived prior to their present incarceration? Twenty-five 
percent reported being self-employed, forty-six percent employed by others, and twenty-nine 
percent unemployed. Twenty-nine percent is : greater than the national averages of 
unemployment. Considering that many of these men were serving sentences for burglary, the term 
"self -employed" or "unemployed" may have dubious meaning. ^ 

Only eighteen percent of the men had served in the armed forces. This is evidently not an 
entirely attractive alternative for employment and yet it must be remembered that nearly eighty 
percent of all men in Ohio prisons are not high school graduates and may in many instances be 
ineligible for the armed forces. 

There seems to be a greater than might be expected incidence of unemployment than in the 
general population. Considering the low level of educational attainment, there may have been 
more armed forces me abers than might have been expected. 



/Environment of Family of Orientation 

Did these men perceive their homes to be happy places where money and work were not 
problems during their growing up years? Seventy-seven percent of the men recalled their 
homelife as "happy" or "very happy" during their childhood. On the other hand, fifty-two 
percent said that their families were "sometimes," "often, " or "always^ out of money but 
sixty-five percent of their families were recalled as being "seldom" or "never" out of work. 
Fewer families had work problems than money problems. 

Is it likely that some of the work families had did not provide enough money for the size 
of the families? Were family resources always spent in the best way for the family? 

These recollections by men in trouble do not provide strong evidence of poverty culture 
families or at least as perceived by these family members. 



Success in School 



While it would appear none of the men were successful in school, what was their perception 
of their success in grade school? The mean score for this item was 3.49, indicating they 
believed they believed they were about half way between "Successful" and "Neither Successful 
nor Unsuccessful." Fifty-seven percent believed they were "Successful" or "Very Successful." 
Only sixteen percent believed they were at the lower end of the success scale. 

The mean grade completed in school was 9.2, showing most dropped out during their second 
year of secondary school. This was also the year most of them became 16 years old. Only 
thirteen percent made it through the sophomore year to quit in the last two. Twenty-four 
percent did not make it to the ninth grade. 

The mean score on the Otis-Lennon Test of Reading Ability was the 5.2 grade level. 
Sixty-eight percent of the sample had reading levels between the 3.3 grade level and the 7.1 
grade level. This would seem to indicate that a considerable potential for learning exists. 
If they suffered any considerable inability to learn, they would probably have not achieved 
what they had. 

If there is any amount of validity in their remembrance of success in elementary school, we 
muHt wonder what happened on the way to secondary school. Is their recollection faulty? Were 
cni/^iy enjoying an illusory success? Was the change from elementary to secondary school too 
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difficult? Were other forces so strong that school hecame truly of secondary or less 
importance* 

These men appear to have potential for learning. Their failure In the school system is 
probably related to a combination of personal and socially oriented influences which 
overwhelmed any motivation to learn when they were adolescents. The f«ct that most did not . 
* recall their elementary school experience as being unsuccessful needs to be considered by 
teachers at the elementary and secondary levels. 

The mean age of the men\ was 26 years. The standard deviation was 4.5 years. The youngest 
was 19 and the oldest 38. ^he older men were more likely to have served In the armed forces* 
They were more likely to have been self-employed. 

These observations might be expected with age. 

IMPLICATIONS 

1. The- data indicate these men perceive themselves as being more independent than they 
were as adolescents* Their learning modes may also need to reflect this and Include more 
opportunities for independent rather than group oriented learning. 

2. Teachers in prison educational programs need to have an orientation to the subcultures 
from which their students come. Crime, as a way of life, will most likely be foreign to many 
teachers raised in a middle-class milieu^ The teachers will also need to know more about the 
general characteristics of adult learners. 

3. The role of education in the rehabilitation process needs to be examined and reexamined 
continually. The fact that so many of these students and prospective students are repeat 
offenders Indicates the need for this examination. 

4. Existing family relationships from the homes of orientation these men recalled as being 
happy should be utilized in helping them become motivated to learn while incarcerated. If 
their families are as enthusiastic about education as they recall, they may be willing to 
assist the Inmate in establishing objectives. 

5. The world of work should be emphasized in the curriculum so that the men can build on 
the experiences they had as employed or self-employed persons before being incarcerated. 

6. Grounded theory research should be conducted with these drop-outs to determine 
significant events during elementary and secondary school years that resulted in their failure 
to graduate from high school* 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
CIJMATB IN THE WASHINGTON 
STATE UNIVERSITY COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION 
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Abstract 



The paper explored the applicability to the Washington 
State University Cooperative Extension of organizational 
climate measurement. Variables used to measure 
organizational climate were adapted from R. L. Kert's 
book, He Human QriMniy^ w Organizational variables 
addressed in this study were leadership, motivation, 
communication patterns and channels, interaction 
influence, decision-making process, goal-setting, control 
and training. Statistical tes q were used and 
significance was tested at the 05 level. The 
administrative style perceived by faculty was a low to 
middle system three 
(consultative). 

ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 

Introduction and Background 

Effectiveness, the accomplishment of more wihh a given amount of resources, to 
an organization is significantly influenced by the organizational climate, the tone or 
feeling, of a human organization. The relationship's have implications for the 
development of management of strategies in the f ielo o£ education. Consequently, the - 
purpose of this paper was to explore the applicability to the Washington State 
University Cooperative Extension of organizational climate measurement and to establish 
a bench mark for subsequent measurements. 

Organizational climate measurement studies have been made in the . industrial 
setting and formal education settings such as public schools. The distinctive 
organizational structure of Cooperative Extension raises a question as to whether 
Rensis Likert*s methodology of organizational climate measurement would apply to an 
Extension service. Likert*s theory describes four management patterns or systems. The 
patterns range on a continuum from one to four. 

System four is described as a participative group style; system three is known as 
a consultive style. The benevolent authoritarian style and the exploitive style are 
names from systems two and one, respectively. 
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In the words of Hershey and Blanchard; system one is a task oriented, highly structured 
authoritarian managment system, While system, four is a relationships/oriented 
management style based on team work, mutual trust, and confidence. Systems two and 
three are intermediate stages between two extremes which approximate closely Theory X 
and Theory Y assumptions. In Likert's theory, an organization is composed of three 
variables: a) casual variables, b) intervening variables, and c) end result variables. 

Organizational variables addressed in the study were leadership, motivation, 
communication patterns and channels, interaction influence, decision-making process, 
goal-setting, control, and training. A statistical comparison of the main scores of 
the six processes were made. 

Purposes and nh-i»cHu»n 

The general purpose of the study was a measurement of organizational climate in 
the Washington State University Cooperative Extension. The major objectives of the 
study were to identify and correlate the organizational variables of Likert' s 
management patterns or systems to the major organizational variables of leadership, 
motivation, communication patterns and channels, interaction influence, decision-making 
process, goal-setting, control, and training. 

Procedures 

The survey population consisted of all County and State faculty^N - 263) of the 
Extension service, The population included County Agents, Specialists, and Extension 
Administrators. 

The survey instrument consisted of two parts. The first part consisted of 
variables used to measure organizational climate, and adapted from the work of Likert. 
The instrument was constructed by the writer and his committee. The survey "instrument 
was delivered to the survey population with a cover memorandum from the organization's 
evaluation specialist. Respondents were asked to return the completed survey 
instrument. The rate of return was 82.5 percent, with the return of 217 survey 
instruments. Of the number returned, 206 were usable, for a usable rate of 78.3 
percent. 

The statistical analysis was conducted through the College of Agricultural 
Statistical Services Component, statistical tests such as correlations and probability 
tests were used to analyze the data. Significance was tested at the .05 level. 

RESULTS 

The Extension service appears to have a healthy climate. The administrative 
style perceived ry the faculty was primarily a low to middle System three ( consul tive) . 
The subjective analysis of the researchers led to the conclusion that the system seems 
to be healthy overall in regards to Likert's System one to four oontinuun. The 
conclusion is objectively substantiated by comparing the mean scores of the 
organization processes (leadership, coranunications, decision making, etc.) of Extension 
to the initial and final mean scores of the processes as perceived by the respondents. 

Faculty wanted to improve their climate. The preferred ("like") profile, 
indicated a desire by all organization members to move their climate toward 
System four (Participative Group). No difference existed between geographical 
areas except with regard to the process of control. The significant difference 
(.05 probability) with regard to the control processes also appears when means 
are compared with sex. when comparing the perceptions between sex, the analysis 
revealed that males as a group consistently perceived climate more toward a 
System four (participative) than did females. Further, the perception between 
sex was significantly different (.05 probability) on the variables of leadership, 
motivation, and control. 
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One can conclude from this study that Likert's methodology and procedures for 
measuring organizational climate has relevance for research on climate in the Extension 
service. The study provided valuable information that was consistent with other 
studies. The operation of the study ran rather smoothly. The smoothness was 
substantiated by the 82.5% return of survey instruments. The survey was handled with 
reasonable effort and its replication would be sinplif ied since the survey procedures 
had been developed and proven. 

IMPLICATIONS 
These are the implications drawn from the study. 

1. The applicability to Extension of climate measurement has been 
substantiated. Further research using climate measurement can be used to 
monitor the learning environment. 

2. Measurement should be extended to the staff and clientele of Extension. The 
present study included only faculty; thus, the perceptions may contain some 
distortions without analyzing perceptions of staff and clientele. 

3. Measurement of Extension should be done on an annual basis perhaps more * 
frequently if events warrant. Such events might be in-service staff 
development or significant faculty or staff changes. Such measurements 
given data on current perceptions of the climate which provides time for 
positive action to improve the organization before irreconcilable conflict 
and serious breakdown in communication occurs. 

4. A possible problem with control processes is suggested by the significant 
differences (.05 probability) that occur when analyzing various demographic 
characteristics. This problem should be researched which may lead to 
possible improvements in the control processes. 
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COMMITMENT AND SISTEMATIC APPROACH YIELD PROGRESS IN CIVIL RIGHTS COMPLIANCE 
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Abstract 



The Virginia Cooperative Extension Service has, since 1980, been working toward implemen- 
tation of a negotiated plan for compliance with Title IV (race, color, national origin) and 
Title IX (sex) of the Civil Rights Act. As a public agency receiving major funding from the 
State and Federal Governments, it is legally and morally right that programs and employment 
opportunities be made available to all citizens of the Commonwealth. This paper outlines the 
characteristics of the plan, the process developed and utilized to help insure implementation 
of the programmatic aspects of the plan, and progress in that implementation effort. 



During 1979, the Office of Equal Opportunity of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (OEO-USDA) conducted a program audit of the Virginia Cooperative Extension Service 
(VCES). VCES was found deficient in several areas of program compliance. These areas were 
related to Title IX of the Civil Rights Act. 

Careful negotiation with OEO-USDA led to the first voluntary compliance plan for VCES 
being finalized in March, 1980. To bring Extension sponsored organizations into full program 
"compliance, Extension Homemaker Clubs (EHC) and 4-H clubs were to be racially balanced com- 
parable to the communities in which they were located. Sexual balance of the 4-H clubs and 
the recruitment of males in EHC were added goals cf that plan. Other areas addressed by that 
plan were affirmative action steps in all Extension meetings, increased program emphasis with 
low-income farmers, review of all educational materials and programs for sexual and racial 
bias, and all aspects of equal opportunity for employees. An important point to note relative 
to membership in EHC and 4-H in that plan was that there was no latitude built in for failure 
to achieve an ideal racial oix. The clubs had to achieve the ideal mix within a designated 
time period or the clubs were to be disbanded. 

In April, 1981, the Dean of Extension temporarily halted implementation of the plan due 
to obvious drastic decreases in membership of sponsored clubs. Another review of the situation 
by 0E0 was requested. 

During the summer and fall of 1981 and winter of 1982, OEO conducted a review and offered, 
in March of 1982, an alternative procedure for reaching compliance. VCES accepted this oppor- 
tunity and set about to develop a second voluntary compliance plan. With involvement of staff 
from throughout the organization, the second plan was finalized in April, 1982. 

A key concept incorporated into the 1982 plan was "all reasonable effort." In essence, 
this concept states that when a group is putting forth an effort to meet compliance guidelines, 
documenting that effort, and is achieving less than desired results, sponsorship of the group 
will be continued by VCES. The ultimate goal is still racial and sexual balance for all spon- 
sored' groups, yet it is recognized that groups may legitimately encounter difficulties in 
meeting the goal. AR£ (all reasonable effort) must be on-going, and was defined in the 1982 
Addendum in the following specific terms. 
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"All reasonable effort la a combination of actiona daaigned to communicate to all persons 
that EH and 4~K Club memberships are open, that non-members are welcome and encouraged to 
become members, and that VCES subrcribes to a balanced membership philosophy. The following 
factors will be considered in determining whether VCES personnel and EH and 4-H Clubs have 
made all reasonable efforts: 1) The number of planning sessions, held between VCES personnel 
and volunteer leaders and prospective leaders/ representing various racial groups for the purpose 
of attaining a comprehensive community club/program and a racially and sexually balanced member- 
ship; 2) The number of membership promotion drives held by VCES and individual 4-H and ER- Clubs 
to attract u iderrepresented groups by race and sex to join the Extension activities and clubs; 
3) The number of additional projects anp activities designed to attract racial and sexual groups 
not; adequately represented in the present membership. These may include such efforts as joint 
activities by clubs; 4) The recruitment activities for volunteer leaders representative of the 
race(s) not adequately represented in the present leadership; 5) The places where club meetings 
and other extension activities are held so that the; are located at sites available to all 
interested groups. This may include rotation of meeting locations; 6) The type and frequency 
of announcements of club meetings /including the presence of the nondiscrimination statement 
that the clubs are open to all individuals regardless of race, color, age, national origin, sex, 
religion, handicap, or political/affiliation; 7) Continuous actions taken by VCES and clubs to 
ensure that all people, especially minorities, are aware of the club's existence, time of 
meetings, and meeting places by/ use of the following methods: a) Placement of announcements and 
posters in public places frequented by all racial groups; b) Use of all available public ser- 
vice mass media, including radio, newspaper, and television, to inform potential beneficiaries 
of the program and of their opportunity to participate; c) Personal letters and circulars 
addressed to defined potential beneficiaries inviting them to participate, including dates and 
places of meetings or other planned activity; d) Personal contacts by VCES personnel and volun- 
teer leaders to a representative number of defined potential beneficiaries in the defined com- 
munity in which the club serves to encourage participation; e) Community groups contacted to 
assist VCES and its clubs in informing potential minority participants of available programs 
and clubs of VCES. 

Documentation of any and all of the above efforts will be retained at the unit level for 
three years for review by state and USDA review teams. 11 (Taken from Plan to Correct Deficien- 
cies Found in Follow Up Review of the VCES Plan for Compliance Conducted August 1981 by USDA) 

Corrective Actions 

Specific corrective actions related to: 1) discipline of existing clubs that were not 
integrated and who refused to make all reasonable effort, 2) organization of new clubs, 3) 
training VCES staff to brinfe about a higher level of sensitivity and understanding regarding 
Civil Rights and the Compliance Plan, 4) updating the 4-H Leaders' Handbook, 5) Title IX Self- 
Evaluation to. be carried out by each unit, 6) disciplinary action for VCES employees who were 
unwilling to work toward implementation. of the Compliance Plan, 7) assistance to private organ- 
izations, groups and clubs, 8) the establishment of three two-member compliance teams and their 
specific responsibilities, 3) review and forwarding of progress reports, 10) efforts to be made 
by clubs not integrated, but who were willing to work toward compliance, and 11) VCES* submis- 
sion of an annual compliancy report to USDA. 

# 

ORGANIZING FOR ACTION 

The Interim Director for VCES, Virginia Tech, in the fall of 1982 pledged the organization 
to nondiscriminator in all program areas . He was overtly supported by both the 

President of Virginia Tech and thTTdminiatrator of the 1890 institution, Virginia State Uni- 
versity. 

Following the specific corrective actions spelled out in the Compliance Plan, the Interim 
Director named three two-member program review teams . These teams did not review employment 
issues. To coordinate and supervise the work of these teams and to carry out other corrective 
actions and requirements of the plan, the Interim Director appointed a seventh person to have 
major responsibilities in Civil Rights Compliance. All of these professionals were head- 
quartered at Virginia Tech. Designation by race and sex of the total compliance team yielded 
three black/four white; three females/four males, with the coordinator being a white male. 
JEach two-member team had a black member and a white member. 
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Each team was directed to assist and review local units within two Extension Districts in 
the Commonwealth, and to work in a similar way relative to certain designated campus-based 
staffs at both Virginia Tech and Virginia State. Three districts were considered high priority 
because of high minority population ratios. Each team was responsible for one of those dis- 
tricts and was required to complete assistance visits and reviews within the period June, 1982- 
Narch, 1983. Assistance and reviews in each of the other districts was designated for comple- 
tion by December, 1984. 

A second major effort undertaken by VCES administration was the provision of across-the- 
orgenization training relative to Civil Rights and the requirements of the Compliance Plan, 
The training team, making presentations in each district, consisted of the VCES Director, 
Virginia Tech, the Administrator of 1890 programs, Virginia State, the appropriate District 
Director, the appropriate Compliance Team members, and Extension Agents representative of that 
district. In addition to the face-to- face presentations made by the training team, the Presi- 
dent of Virginia Tech appeared on a videotape to pledge his commitment. A significant part of 
that training was the discussion of compliance team developed documentation forms for use of 
unit personnel. These forms for documentation included: 1) The Learning Groups Log, 2) The 
Attendance Log for organized groups, 3) The Mailing List Log, 4) The Plan for Compliance Form 
for sponsored groups, 5) The All Reasonable Efforts Log to be used by each staff person and by 
organized groups, and 6) Participation Forms for EFNEP participants. In addition to explanation 
of the forms for documentation, the review checklist was shared in order that units would be 
fully apprised as to what specific items would be checked when the unit was reviewed. All 
documentation requirements and items on the checklist were very directly related to the ele- 
ments in the Compliance Plan. 

Taking Action 

Following the district training meetings, compliance team members visited units in the 
three high priority districts to provide assistance in 1) interpretation of the Compliance Plan, 
2) answering agents 1 questions regarding procedure and documentation, and 3) to review the stat- 
us of the unit s documentation and effort. Reports were subsequently prepared outlining unit 
status at that time, and offering specific recommendations in order that the unit would be in 
good standing when the official review was carried out a few months later. 

Using a specific checklist for interviewing the total unit staff, the compliance teams 
undertook the review process itself in the fall of 1982. Usually there was a member of the 
district staff present during the review. In addition to staff interviews, the review proce- 
dure involved document, file, pictoral study, and face-to-face or telephone interviews with 
clientele. Compliance team members selected individuals to be interviewed from attendance 
rosters, mailing lists, committee membership lists, local public officials, small and part- 
time farmer lists and other groups relevant to the locality. In a number of districts, the 
average number of client interviews was twenty. Understanding that there are 109 local units 
in Virginia, it is sufficient to say that 2000 plus individuals is an adequate sample size from 
which to gather data and draw conclusions about the relevant local programs. Finally > an exit 
interview procedure was used before the team left the unit. Within a reasonable period, gen- 
erally ten days, the team submitted their final report to the Compliance Coordinator and the 
District Director, as well as to the Associate Directors for programs and the four program 
leaders. The local unit received their report either directly or via the District Director 
depending upon the District Director's preference. 

The District staffs were delegated responsibility for following up on the recommendations 
of the review team. The follow up has taken place in a number of ways in the various dis- 
tricts. One district is presently engaged in developing a structured follow up review process 
in order to insure that deficiencies, if any, are being corrected. 



VCES Assistance 

As a result of the assistance process undertaken in June, 1982, individual staff members 
were better informed as to specific All Reasonable Efforts strategies, planning units were 
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able to establish documentation and verification systems that were directly related to the 
Compliance Plan, and staff resistance to working toward compliance Was no longer evident. 

A detailed record of assistance, along with any specific recommendations, was filed for 
each local unit. These documents provided a bench mark for assessment when unit reviews were 
'carried out some months later. / 

VCES Review / 

Programming unit reviews yielded a number of important outcomes. They included: 1) Reports 
that served as documentation of the review, that gave details of progress or lack of progress 
toward implementation of compliance plan requirements in stated conclusions and justifications, 
and that delineated specific recommendations snd commendations; 2) Opportunity for compliance 
team interaction with local extension clientele in interviews which served to verify staff 
documentation and to provide illumination of staff efforts. This process provided the oppor- 
tunity for (a) VCES to specifically express commitment to Civil Rights and the intent to make 
programs available to all, (b) for clientele to be heard, (c) for compliance team members to 
build s profile of current VCES clientele, and (d) for compliance team members to better under- 
stand the local programming context. 

An unanticipated outcome of these interviews was the expressed pleasure of individuals for 
the opportunity to shsre their csndid perceptions. Team members sssured citizens that remarks 
would be kept confidential and that their honest opinions snd feelings were important for the 
assessment of VCES progress in Civil Rights Compliance. Comments such as "The Extension Service 
is doing a very good thing to talk to the people and get their ideas" were frequent; 3) Oppor- 
tunity for state, district, and local unit personnel to work closely toward a common objective 
that cut across program area lines. This work has provided a new intangible dimension of cohe- 
siveness throughout VCES. Staff at all levels and in all program areas can claim input into 
VCES progress in Civil Rights Compliance. 

State Reports 

As agreed in the April, 1982 Addendum to the VCES Civil Rights Compliance Plan for Title VI 
'and Title IX, reports were periodically sent to Washington by the compliance team leader. These 
reports included a summary statement related to progress and each of the individual programming 
unit assistance records and/or review reports. 

USDA-OIG-ES Review 

During August, 1983, approximately fourteen months after the structured assistance and 
review process were undertaken by the VCES compliance team, a Federal level team carried out a 
review in Virginia. The VCES compliance team, VCES administration, district staffs, and local 
staffs were all involved. 

In a report received September, 1934, based on that review these statements were included: 
1) 'VCES has r-ade singularly significant progress in complying with both the spirit and the 
ietter of its 1980 Compliance Plan and the 1982 Addendum. Strong leadership on behalf of civil 
rights compliance is emanating from both the 1862 and 1890 institutions — and the administrators 
of each institution appear to have developed a mutually supportive and responsible working rela- 
tionship"; and 2) "...other states would do well to emulate the system developed in Virginia." 
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TESTING AN ALTERNATE APPROACH TO EXTENSION COR LIMITED 
RESOURCE FARM FAMILIES WITH EMPHASIS ON DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

Anselmo b. Mercado 1 
G. L. Carter 

Abstract 

The top-down technocratic approach in extension work in many 
developing countries has failed to improve the conditions of the 
majority of the rural population. This study qualitatively ex- 
amined "in process" a 'Icol labor at ive strategy," an alternate 
model, focusing on a paraprofessional 1 s experiences in working 
with low-income farm families. Putting a collaborative strategy 
into practice was found problematic. Implications are discussed 
in the context of developing countries. 

More than ever, agricultural extension work is being undertaken in an increasing number 
of developing countries. However, it has not been generally successful in helping farm 
families with limited resources (Dejene, 1983, p.ii & p.12; UN PAO, 1984? Whyte, 1975, pp.2- 
4). Until recently, the primary blame for its lack of success has been directed onto the 
farmers. Whyte called this "tne myth of the passive peasant" who is characterized as being, 
by his very nature, "passive, fatalistic, tradition bound, and resistant to change" (Whyte 
1975,, p.5; see also CENDHRRA, 1976, p.19; Rhoades, 1983, p.4). 

Some have begun to wonder if the problem could rest, at least in part, with the way 
extension undertakes to assist this class of farm families (Crouch, 1981, pp.xxii-xxiii). 
Extension's characterization of its efforts as "transferring technology" has been interpreted 
and practiced as the process of moving technology from the research station to farmers' 
fields. This top-down technocratic approach has not worked generally with farmers of limited 
resources (Bordenave, 1976; Morss, 1976, pp.203-223; Roling, 1976). An alternate to the top- 
down, technocratic model is being referred to as a "collaborative" approach. In such an 
approach the extension worker and the farm family collaborate in determining what needs and 
opportunities exist for the farm family to improve its situation and how the desired improve- 
ments can be undertaken. The learning process becomes a shared responsibility. Growing 
interest in the "collaborative" approach, especially in the developing countries, has been 
noted (Pearse, 1979; Rhoades, 1983, pp.1-7; Wessler, 1982). 

North Carolina State University has undertaken to develop and implement a "collaborative 
strategy." The first attempt was made in-state, the assumption being that if it could be 
made to work domestically there would be a chance of its working in developing countries. A 
research project has been underway for three years employing a paraprofessional to work with 
39 limited resource farm families. The paraprofessional was instructed to engage in a col- 
laborative process with these farm families. • The study was designed to investigate the 
"collaboration" between the paraprofessional and the farm families "in process." One of the 
main questions guiding the inquiry wast How is the intervention process empirically experi- 
enced by the main actors? 

This paper explores findings related to that question, specifically focusing on the 
experiences of the paraprofessional. Implications of the findings as they apply to devel- 
oping counties will also be discussed. Qualitative methodology was used including the fol- 
lowing techniques: 1) a client visit record system (i.e., the. paraprofessional 1 s records and 
files of every visit made; 2) periodic interviews with the paraprofessional; 3) participant 
observation of the paraprofessional-client interactions; and 4) critical incidents occurring 
in the intervention piocess (i.e., successful/unsuccessful learning experiences). 
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FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

From the very beginning the paraprofessional worked on a family- to- family basis. Her 
modus operandi was making visits with the families in their homes/ farms, talking with the 
farmer and/or the spouse, and in some instances helping out with whatever activity in which 
. the client may happen to be engaged. The paraprofessional saw her job as, "being open to any 
possibility of extending assistance of any kind to clients which they might need and might 
bring to her attention. These were not limited to farming, but could be anything." 

The preparation or orientation for her engaging in a "collaborative strategy" was 
negligible. The paraprofession.il remarked: 

When I was applying for the job, I felt good about it because I felt like I could handle 
the job. I work well with people .... The farmer relation, you know, after living in 
the farm all my life ... didn't scare me. But I guess when it came down to ... how to 
work with or help the low-income farmers, that is where I started to get concerned .... 
How do you do that? ... I haven't had any training on this, and I was walking into 
it with no experience .... 

One of the main features of a "collaborative strategy" is effective communication. 
Freire explained this concept saying, "the role of the educator is not to 'fill' the educatee 
with 'knowledge,' technical or otherwise. It is rather to attempt to move towards a new way 
of thinking in both educator and educatee, through the dialogic r elation between both. The 
flow is in both directions" (Freire, 1973, p.125). To bring about this learning situation 
one "begins by listening ... by learning from the people" (OEHDHRRA, 1976, p.40). 

The paraprofessional began to work with mixed feelings of excitement and fear — excite- 
ment because of the kind of work she had to do, and fear because of inexperience and not 
knowing the "hows" of doing the work. On top of that she was anxious: "Will the clients 
accept me or not?" Her strategy then was "to be open and to take the problems as they came." 
During the initial phase of the project, her visits were to get to know the farm families and 
their situation, allowing them to know her and her purpose. The data demonstrate the para- 
prof esisonal's self-confidence and ease at handling the farmer-relations aspect of her work. 
In a matter of time, a working relationship with the majority of the clients developed to the 
extent the paraprofessional felt comfortable in discussing things with them. 

The great majority of the clients hold a favorable impression of the paraprofessional as 
a person and in her manner of dealing with them. Although in a few cases the working 
relationship could not go far because the clients were "cold" to her, in general the matter 
of establishing a friendly relationship was a positive outcome. The farm families described 
her as "friendly," "a nice person," "She's really interested and really wants to help small 
farmers in any way she can." Clients reported feeling free to call on her for whatever 
information, problems, and needs they might have. 

Creating a friendly relationship is only the beginning in establishing an effective 
collaborative strategy. The crux of engaging genuinely in a collaboration, philosophically 
and practically, is to deepen that dialogic relationship and to make it a dynamic process. 
This is a continuous activity which is "mobile and critical" (Freire, 1973, p.152). The 
object of the relationship is for both the agent and the farm families to look into reality, 
to know it, critically analyze it, and change it for the better. Freire called this "con- 
scientisation." The role of agents in this learning process is "not to narrate to the 
educatees what in their opinion constitutes their knowledge of reality or of the technical 
dimension involved in it .... Their task is to challenge the peasants to penetrate the 
significance of the thematic content with which they are confronted" (Freire, 1973, p.161). 

The process of "getting into the heart" of the dialogic relationship appears to be the 
most important aspect of the whole education program. Indeed, if the strategy has any 
semblance of impact oh the farm families the resulting effect may be an increasing awareness 
of their world and what they can do about improving it. Data in this study reveal that this 
rn <* i been the most challenging and problematic area of the collaborative strategy. 
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The paraprofessional's friendly personality and her pleasant ways with the clients 
created friendly interactions which prevailed at all times. However, this did not necessar- 
ily lead to a deepening and dynamic relationship with many. At the very start, the para- 
professional began to get apprehensive about what she could do to help the farm families. 
She had the impression that the majority were not open with her* She suspected that they 
were holding back certain things she needed to know if she was to be of any help. "They did 
not know what to say when I asked if there was anything I could do. M Data support the fact 
that the "silent farmer" remained so throughout the project. When asked why she wrote in the 
Client Visit Record Sheets so many times, "I plan to find out what I can help hiin with," the 
paraprofessional answered: 

I guess it was just more out of frustration because the farmer will have no problems. I 
didn't want to be pushy and maybe on the next visit I ask some more questions, hint 
around to other things. If the farmer did not respond you just sort of get the feeling 
that it's time to hush up, that I've asked enough for the day. Overall, I think the 
approach was good, it just took a long time to get them to express their needs. So you 
just keep on going back time and time again asking questions. 

indeed she kept on visiting with the farm families. In many a visit, talks remained 
"superficial," not leading anywhere. It could be said that the dialogic relationship re- 
mained static: "Overall, I wanted to work with the farmer on any problem he could come up 
with .... In my farm visits we discussed about a variety of things, about his crops. How- 
ever, the farmer (and/or spouse) did not mention any particular problem. He seemed to have 
everything okay. Our talks were general talks mainly." In a similar case, a center in a 
developing country reported an experience with "Self-Actualization Method" with groups of 
rural women. The facilitators, using non-directive techniques in helping the women identify 
common goals and ways to achieve them, reported a successful implementation, but not without 
difficulties. "Accustomed to directive approaches to community organizing, the villagers 
were at first puzzled and confused by the method ..." (Rural Reconstruction Review, 1981, 
p.68). 

On the positive side, data show some successful cases where the "collaborative strategy 1 ' 
became a real dynamic process of learning that led to tangible benefits for a few farm 
families* What actually occur ed was articulated by a farmer: 

We began to plan what we were gonna do, get the soil tested, you know, fertilizers and 
stuff that we needed. But the biggest thing that we really did was to talk about that 
.... We decided to soil test. And then we found out that the land needed lime ... 
fertilizers to use •••• We had good results •••• It (tobacco) was pretty sight you could 
lay your eyes on •••• Gosh, I should have done this ... but I never thought about that. 
Then, me and her got to talking about that. 

Another farmer said: "We discussed the way of the tobacco, how it's doing this season, and 
during the winter we discussed in planning for the summer discussing the types of fer- 
tilizers, the way the land should be fixed, the stalks and all should be turned over, we 
discussed for the farm." 

Several things are noteworthy in the two cases mentioned above: 1) the word "we" 
implied an awareness of the collaborative process; 2) the dialogue moved into a dynamic 
learning process with one activity leading into another culminating into beneficial results; 
3) the language used to represent "consciousness-raising" or "awareness" was down-to-earth 
and applied to specific problem-situations that needed improvement; *) the time element to 
put the dialogue into a dynamic relationship was different for the cases, one farmer 
responding quickly, the other taking some time (as the farmer explained: "In the beginning I 
thought she was a nice person, but it took a while to know she was really interested in 
helping because I haven't had anybody to come in and help"); 5) the innovations were within 
the farmers 1 reach financially and intellectually. A dynamic dialogic relationship 

never lulls anyone to sleep. Dialogue awakens awareness. Within dialogue and problem- 
posing educator-educatee and educatee-educator go forward together to develop a critical 
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attitude. The result of this is the perception of the in* erplay of knowledge and all 
its adjuncts. This knowledge reflects the world; reflects human beings in and with the 
world, explaining the world, even more important it reflects having to justify their 
transformation of the world (Freire, 1973, p.127). 

Data further show a variety of tangible benefits that farmers felt they have gotten. 
The benefits were both in the agricultural and non-agricultural areas (i.e., soil-testing 
assistance, quality/quantity of fertilizers used, variety of agricultural information, win- 
ter-weather izing of home, food recipes, canning pointers, etc.). Analysis of these benefits, 
however, raises important questions in the light of a "collaborative education." For one, 
there is always a possibility that the benefits were results of what Freire called "a tech- 
nical aid conception of education' which 'anaesthesizes' the educatees and leaves them a- 
critical and naive in the face of the world" (Freire, 1973, p.152). Freire would ask: Could 
the paraprofessional's actions have encouraged "naivete rather than conscientization" on the 
part of the farmers? (Freire, 1973, p.157). Are the farmers really "challenged to think 
about how and why they exist in a certain way, to which their own type of techniques corres- 
ponds, and when they are challenged, to reflect on why and how they can use this or that type 
of technique," thereby increasing their "technical proficiency capacitation" instead of 
merely "technical instruction?" (Freire, 1973, p. 160). 

Perhaps the following offers some illumination. In many occasions the paraprofessional 
felt frustrated about the non-reciprocity of the farm families to dialogue with her sub- 
stantively. Concerned about the farmers' silence, she initiated soil- testing assistance. "I 
wanted to soil-test the farmers' fields to know the condition of their soil. Also 1 wanted 
to start something with the farmers in farming matters since it was difficult for the farmers 
to open-up. The soil testing was something that could break the ice." The majority did 
respond positively to the soil- test idea, but only a few followed recommendations fully. 

Finally, the paraprofessional's experiences in trying to implement. a "collaborative 
education" with limited resource farmers may be captured in her own perceptions of the 
process: "It seems like I'm still trying to be working on simple, small things. But farmers 
don't take the initiative to do things. I've been going week after week. It makes me wonder 
whether it's me. I don't seem to be effective. Perhaps I'm the type of person who likes to 
see things happen fast, but things are not happening that fast." Towards the end of the 
project, she said: "I thought I did pretty good. I did my own thing. I set my own pace. 
The biggest thing was I just sort of felt my way through it. I mean I knew I had to ask 
questions. I knew I had to help the farmers, you know, help them improve financially, but it 
just took time. I went through it at a pace where I felt I was not being pushy." 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Efforts to operational ize a collaborative extension education approach with low-income 
farmers has been noted in developing countries. Unfortunately, the literature does not have 
much to share by way of empirical studies of the strategy "in process." This study was meant 
to contribute to building knowledge particularly focusing on the agent's experiences. 

Students of development with primary interest in developing countries have to cope with 
an enormously complex problem to get "agriculture moving" (Mosher, 1966). It will be naive 
to suggest that an effective "collaborative strategy" alone can do it. But given the complex 
condition, even that single step of educating the poor farming population (development of a 
human resource) is not easy. A "collaborative strategy" seems to be a step in the right 
direction. The big challenge is how to make the "collaborative strategy" work effectively, 
as this study has shown. 

Development projects in developing countries are and will be confronted with demands for 
training "facilitators" effectively in this approach. Modest as it may seem, this study has 
vthe following contributions to offer: 

I. The qualifications of change agents to engage in this approach cannot be overlooked. 
Change agents should fit the target group as well as the specific job to be done (i.e., 
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agents with farm background to work with farmers*). A pleasant personality with a sense of 
empathy is helpful. Such traits are useful to begin to enter into meaningful dialogue 
with the target group. 

2. The critical stage is in the education of qualified change agents in the collaborative 
approach. This study has pointed out the possibility of change agents' inability to move 
into a dynamic dialogic relationship with clients. The big question is how skills can be 
taught and learned in practice with a collaborative strategy effectively. On-the-job 
learning/ training may be the best approach, with the use of systematic tools. Experienced 
facilitators can help develop the agents' analytical and technical skills with the aid of 
the "Farm Visit Record Sheets" (used in this study only for the research component) or a 
similar device. 

3. Beneficial results can be achieve J with low-income farmers, albeit simple and small, 
requiring only resources within the farmers' capacity provided that there is continuity of 
the dialogue which can lead to other improvements/ changes. 

4. One-on-one interactions may be good in that each farm family is unique as this study has 
indicated. However, one-on-one work may be an economic burden to developing countries. 
Perhaps learning to apply a collaborative strategy with groups may alleviate the burden of 
6ne-on-one collaborative work as change agents gain more experience and skills. 

Many problems in developing countries are "social" and "structural" in nature. Sooner 
or later these problems must be confronted. A collaborative strategy cannot ignore the 
relevance of the social and structural elements with the individual lives of farm families. 
This is an enormous educational task. 
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BENEFITS OF HONORED IT ADULT EDUCATION IN EXTENSION 
PRIDE AND NON PRIDE GROUPS 

' .1 

Charlea R. Oaklief 

u 

The study deterained participant characteristics, quality 
of learning experlencea, and parcaivad benefita of participation 
acroaa ninataan benefit araaa. Tha aaapla lncludad 201 
aubjecta randoaiy aalactad froa two diatinct groupai (1) 
Extanaion Prida and (2> Extanaion Non Prlda participanta. 
Participanta vara priaarily feaalea, 36-45 yaara of age, 
eaployed, high achool or college educated, and coaplatad 
2-3 Extanaion laarning axparlancaa. Thair prlaary reaaon 
for voluntary participation waa to "laarn aora and axpand 
thair elude. " Extanaion participanta racaivad both nonaconoaic 
and aconoalc banafita froa' thair noncradlt experienct-j 
however, graataat banafita eccrued.froa nonaconoaic araaa 
for- Prida participanta. Non Prida participanta raportad 
higher banafita froa aconoalc araaa. 

INTRODUCTION 

Tha Cooperative Extanaion Service, aince ita ear Heat beginninga haa deaonatrated 
that adulta could obtain draaatlc banafita in both aconoalc and quality of life araaa 
through adult education prograaa. Evidence of theae banafita haa been conatantly accruing 
and have been eaphaaixed over the yaara in a variety of literature (Jenkina, 1964) i (A 
People and a Spirit, 1968) » (Knowlea, 1977) j (Houle, 1964). 

Although inatructional aethodologlea, aa provided by the Cooperative Extenalon Service, 
have included outatanding exaaplea of learner involveaent in the deaign, conduct, and „ 
evaluation of Extanaion educational prograaa, the global perapectlve on Extenalon 
aethodologlea la one of inforaatlon dlaaeaination, organizational ly apeaklng, froa the 
top down. However, tradition and exiating atructure need not dictate Extenalon teaching 
techniques. The idea that the agenta taak la not Halted to convincing Extenalon audlencea 
to adopt new technologiea but to help thoae audlencea to convince theaaelvea they ahould 
adopt preaenta a auch broader focus on aotivatlon/partlcipation theory and inforaatlon 
dlaaeaination in Extanaion education aa reported by Carter <1964). In thia reapect, 
tht Extenalon workera job ia to help the audience to learn j a taak which la inherently 
•ore challenging and difficult. In reapect to Extenaion'a difficulty in developing effective 
adult education for apecific audlencea auch aa "leaa progreaaive faraera" (Nercado ft 
Carter, 1984) underatanding the iapact on aotivational input or participation theory 
la an area needing further reaearch aa eaphaaized by Croaa (1961), Knowlea (1980), and 
Tough (1973). It waa conaidered appropriate in thia atudy to explore the rationale of 
participation in Extenalon educational progr#ne froa the perapectlve of econoaic and 
nonaconoaic benefita (Peteraon, 1979) vhich participanta perceive in relation to two 
different learner groupa; Extanaion Pride (Prograaaing Reaourcea with Initiation for 
Developaent Ef fectiveneaa) and Extenalon Non Pride (Randoaiy aelected citizena froa respective 
coaaunlties) . The 201 Pride and Non Pride reapondenta were randoaiy aelected froa aervice , 
areas designated by the Kanaaa Cooperative Extenalon Service. 

. Cooperative Extanaion Service Pride Group o 

There were 130 reapondenta in the Cooperative Extenalon Service Pride group of which 
44. Sx were aarried feaalea, 28.9 percent were aarrled aalea, and 20.3 percent were 
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alngle feaalea. The lergeat age category wuthi 35-49 age rang* constituting 34.6 percent 
of tht Pride reapondenta. Over 50 percent of thoae aurveyed war* aaployad full tlaa and 
36.2 parcant had completed a high achool aducatlon. Tha data on tha nuabar of adult laarnlng 
axparlancaa coaplatad In tha laat two yaara ravaalad that 39.5 parcant coaplatad 2 or 
3 axparlancaa. Within aavan voluntary raaaona for participation, 37.7 parcant anrollad 
to learn aora. Tha langth of tha laarnlng experience for 40.6 parcant of tha reapondenta 
waa from 1-9 hour a. No apaclal racognltlon waa racalvad for auccaaaful coaplatlon of 
tha laarnlng experience by 66 parcant of tha Extanalon Prlda group,, 
Cooperative Exta nil Of* Service Hon Prlda Group 

Tha 71 Cooparativt Extanalon Non Prlda aurvay partlclpanta wara coapoaad of 43.7 
parcant aarrlad feaalea, 31.0 parcant alngla feaalea, and 18.3 parcant aarrlad aalea. 
J Over 50 parcant wara 25-49 yaara of age, and 69 parcant wara aaployad full tlaa. No apaclal 
racognltlon waa awarded for auccaaaful coaplatlon of tha laarnlng axparlenc* for 61.3 
percent; however, a certificate waa awarded to 16.1 percent. 

Thoae non pride partlclpanta reporting a "very" aatlafled rating for the learning 
experience conalated of 14.1 percent while 45.1 percent were "quite" aatlafled. An overall 
mean aatiafaction acore of 3.59 waa calculated froa the 5 point acale. 

Reaulta 

The two Cooperative Extanalon Service groupa yielded data which Indicated an overall 
benefit value of 2.83, approaching the definite benefit category. Intereetingly, Pride 
and Non Pride data reaulted In both noneconoalc (quaatlonnalre Iteaa 1-13) and econoalc 
benaflta (quaatlonnalre lteaa 14*19) aa reported In Table I. The firat, aecond and forth 
rated beneflta acroaa both Pride and Non Pride groupa were "becoming better Informed about 
aoae aubject," "gaining from aelf-iaproveaent, " and "laprovlng lnteraat and aklll In learnlngi" 
all noneconomlc beneflta. Coapletlng the top five rated benaflta were third ranked "learning 
recent job knowledge," and fifth ranked "gaining new job quallf lcatlona." Very Halted 
beneflta were perceived relative to "learning to be an effective conauaer," "learning 
to be an effective parent , M "lncreaalng appreciation of art and culture," and learning 
effective polltlca and government ." Extenalon aurvay reaponaea Included aoae benefit 
for all nineteen areaa. Overall, economic beneflta and noneconomlc beneflta were reported 
to be the aame; however, ayntheala of the data revealed that Extenalon audlencea perceived 
stronger beneflta froa aubject oriented learning, opportunltlea for aelf-laprovement, 
Improving learning akllla, and gaining new job quallf lcatlona. Partlclpanta reported 
aeveral beneflta which differed between noneconomlc and econoalc areaa for the two groupa. 
Extenalon Prlda 

Extenalon Pride partlclpanta reported four of their top five beneflta aa noneconoalc 
areaa Including "becoming better Inforaed about aoae aubject," "laprovlng Intereat and 
aklll In learning," "developing prlnclplea and bellefa," and "gaining from aelf-improveaent ." 
The only economic areaa within the top five beneflta for Pride partlclpanta waa third 
ranked: "preparing to handle increaaad job reeponaibilitiea." There waa little difference 
between noneconoalc and econoalc mean acorea for Extenalon Pride partlclpanta; however, 
pride partlclpanta placed aora eaphaaia upon "preparing to handle increaaad job 
reaponaibllltiea," "gaining new job quallf lcatlona, " and "recent job knowledge" than on 
"qualifying far entry poaitiona" or a "new job" and "lncreaalng job earnlnga and 
qualificationa." 
F xtenaion Non Pride 

Extenalon Non Pride reapondenta atreaaed the economic benefit areaa of "lncreaalng 
]ob earnlnga and qualificationa," "qualifying for a new job," and "learning recent 30b 
knowledge ." The other two of the top five beneflta included noneconomlc areaa of "developing 
aalf -reliance and independence" and "gaining from aeif -improvement ." 

According to the data reported in Table 1, "preparing to handle increaaad job 
reaponaibllltiea," "learning to be an effective conauaer and parent," "learning effective 
polltlca and governaent," "improving intereat and akill in learning! 11 and "qualifying 
for an entry poaition" were aaong the loweat benefit areaa for the Non Pride groupa. 

The econoalc benefit areaa were reported only alightly higher than noneconoalc areaa 
for the Extenalon Pride reapondenta; however, the Non Pride reapondenta perceived econoalc 
areaa relating to "lncreaalng job earn.nga and quallf lcatlona . M 

Analyaia over the nineteen varlablea revealed an overall benefit Bean of 2.63 which 
identifiea on the four point acale between "aoae benefit" and a "definite benefit." Review 
of the noneconomlc beneflta (quaatlonnalre iteaa 1-13) revealed a aean of 2.62 which related 
to intellectual, peraonallty, avocational/cultural, and conauaer beneflta. 
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Tabla 1 

Dag r a*, of Personal Banaf its Economic 



and Monaconoalc Araaa 







Cooparatlva Extanalbn Sarvlca 






Prida 


Hon Prld. • 


Total 






- M.£n(R.nk). 


Wttn<RtnK) 


Mon.eono.lc B.n«flt. 




; 




1. 


Improving aklll in*raading, writing. 


— . 


\ 






or apaaklng 0 


2.89(7) 


2.81(12-13) 


2.85(11) 


2. 


Laarnlng how to bt a aora 


• 








affactiva conauaar 


2.65(19) 


2.63 (1C 


2.64(19) 


3. 


Laarnlng how to bt a aora 










affactiva pa*anrt 


2.68(15) 


2.74(16) \ 


2.71(18) 


4. 


Laarnlng how to bt a aora affactiva 




j 






participant in politlca or govarnaant 


2.84(11) 


2.71(17) j 


2.77(15) 


5. 


Bacoalng bat tar lnforaad about aoat 










aubjact or araa of knowladga 


3.02(1) 


2.91(6) 


2.96(1) 


6. 


Iaprovlng ay lntaraat and/or aklll 










in laarnlng aora 


2.95(2) 


2.79(14) 


2.87(4) 


7. 


Dava loping a aanaa of aalf-ralianca or 










lndapandanea 


2.76(12) 


2.97(3) 


2.86(6) 


6. 


Dava loping poaltlva faallnga about ayaalf 










and av worth aa a oaraon 


2.85(10) 


2.65(8-9) 


2.85(9) 


9. 


Bacoalng aora tolarant and raapactful of 










othara, avan if thay dlffar froa aa in 






• 




thair opinions or conduct 


2.66(9) 


2.84(10) 


2.85(10) 


10. 


Davaloping a paraonal aat of prlnclplaa and 










ballafa that dataralna what la right and 










wrong for aa 


2.92(4-5) 


2.81(12-13) 


2.86(7) 


11. 


Davaloping akllla and/or lntaraata in 










hobbiaa or othar frao-tlaa actlvltlaa 


2.66(15) 


2.83(11) 


2.84(13) 


12. 


Incraaaing appreciation of artistic or 










cultural axpraaalona 


2.68(15) 


2.87(7) 


2.77(16) 


13. 


Gaining aatlafactlon froa balng lnvolvad 










in aalf-laprovaaant 


2.92(4-5) 


2.92(5) 


2.92(2) 


Econoaic: Banaflta 








14. 


Bacoalng quallf lad for an antry-laval 










poaition 


2.74(13) 


2.76(15) 


2.75(17) 


IS. 


Praparlng to handla incraaaad 










raaponalbllltlaa which will aaka ay 30b 


• 








aora important 


2.94(3) 


2.61(19) 


2.77(14) 


16. 


Incraaalng ay 30b aarnlnga by iaprovlng 










ay quallf icatlona 


2.66(15) 


3.00(1-2) 


2.64(12) 


17. 


Laarnlng about racant knowladga affacting 










ay work 


2.86(8) 


2.93(4) 


2.90(3) 


16. 


Bacoalng qualifiad for a naw and dlffarant 










job 


2.72(14) 


3.00(1-2) 


2.66(6) 


19. 


Gaining quallf icatlona which anabla aa to 










aaauaa a wldar variaty of raaponalbllltlaa 


2.90(6) 


2.85(8-9) 


2.87(5) 


Monaconoalc Banaflta 


2.82 


2.81 


2.815 


Econoaic Banaflta 


2.81 


2.86 


2.63 



Ovarall Banaflta 



2.82 



2.83 



2. 825 



Econoaic banafit araaa (quaatlonnaira ltaaa 14-19) ravaalad a maan of 2.83 and raflactad 
on araaa including <1> 30b antry training. <2> job advancaaant, (3) vocational and 30b 
ratralning, and (4) racaraarlng. 

Individual growth and davalopaant banaflta (quaationftaira ltaaa nuabar 6,7,8, 12, 
and 13) accurad froa a variaty of araaa Including (1) lntallactual, (2) paraonality, and 
(3) avocational/cultural araaa. Tha naan acora for tha paraonal growth and davalopaant 
araa waa 2.85 approaching a "dafinita banafit" for thia nonaconoaic araa. 
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Tha aoeiatal banafita (quaationnaira itaaa 2, 3, 9, and 10) accruad froa "laarnlng 
affactiva conauaar akilla," "davaloping paranting akilli," "bacoaing affaetiva in politica 
and govarnaant," and "dava loping principlaa and baliafa." Soeiatal banafita vara rapraaantad 
by a aaan of 2.76, approaching a "dafinlta banafit. H Tha banafita ralatad to paraonal 
davalopaant araaa halp to fora tha foundation for aoeiatal davalopaant. According/to 
Pataraon (1979) , diract banafita to aoeiatal davalopaant includa: j 

1. A aora litarata and inforaad population. / 

2. Mora knowladgaabla citizanry. / 

3. Advanead cultural and aocial ahhancaaant baaad upon truat and indapandancy . 
Indiract banafita to aoeiatal davalopaant includa: I 

1. Nora •quitabla diatribution of lifa'a aaanitiaa. j 

2. Raducad lavala of walfara and criaa. / 

3. laprovad haalth *n<> anvironaant. / 

Alao, according to Pttlraon (1979) individual aconoaic banafita proaota adVancaaanta 
in tha ganar^l aconoay aa followa: \ I 

!• Availability of aanpowar. \ / 

2. Incraaaad 30b aatiaf action. / 
v 3. Incraaaad living atandarda. \ J 

4. Lowar unaaployaant and highar productivity. 1 / 
Approxiaataly SO parcant of tha participanta wara H quita M aatiafiad with thair laarnlng 

axparianca. Extanaion Prida participants aaan acora for tha aatiaf Action laval of thair 
laarnlng axparianca waa 3.85 on a 5 point acala. Tha two highaat atrangth faaturaa of 
tha laarnlng axparianca wara "tha axpartiaa of laadara and taachara" and "tha7laadar % a 
ability to axplain and daaonatrata . M Extanaion Prida raapondant'a Opportunity/ to participata 
waa highaat for "aharing thair own axpariancaa ao that othara laarn froa tha«a." 

Tha aoat ralavant of tha 19 banafita waa "bacoaing battar inforaad about aoaa aubjoct 
or araa of knowladga." Thia banafit waa alao tha highaat rankad actual banafit with a 
aaan of 3.02. fr or tha 4 point acala. Tha Extanaion Prida group'a pvaralx banafit aaan 
waa 2.65. \ f 

Racoaaandatlona for Provldara of Cooparatlva Extanaion Sarvlca Prida Pr^oraafa. 

1. Continua to provida noncradit adult laarnlng axparianca* for participanta ainca 
thay did banafit froa thaaa axpariancaa and thay wara aatiaf lad with tha axpariancaa. 

2. Continua to aaploy taachara with high axpartiaa who hava tha ability to axplain 
and daaonatrata. \ j 

3. Encouraga participation of aingla aalaa. 

4. Encouraga involvaaant of adulta undar 25 yaara of aga. 

5. Encouraga involvaaant of thoaa adulta with laaa than a high achool aducation. 

6. Giva racognition for auccaaaful coaplation of tha axparianca by off faring a 
cartificata or anothar fora of appropriata racognition. 

7. Continua participant aharing of axpariancaa ao othara can laarn froa thaaa and 
ancouraga participation in aatting tha goala for tha laarnlng axpariancaa and contributing 
to tha avaluation procaaa. J 
Racoaaandatlona for Cooparatlva Extanaion Sarvlca Hon Prida Prooraaa i 

1. Continua to of far noncradit adult laarnlng axpariancaa. 

2. Encouraga participation of aingla and aarriad aalaa. 

3. Encouraga participation of thoaa paraona undar 25 yaara of aga and ovar 49 yaara 
of aga. 

4. Of far racognition for auccaaaful coaplation of tha laarnlng axparianca by awarding 
a cartificata. 

Raaulta froa thia atudy hava alraady providad valuabla inaif V. froa both tha thaoratical 
and tha practical aida of aotivation/participation in Cooparatlva Extanaion * jit aducation 
prograaa. Knowing that participanta in Extanaion aducation do, in fact, racaiva both 
aconoaic and nonaconoaic banafita froa apacific laarnlng avanta and that diffarant laarnlng 
groupa parcaiva banafita of participation at dlffarant dagraaa can giva alidad aaphaaia 
to aoat araaa of tha prograa planning and davalopaant procaaa. Finally, /tha aurvay haa 
providad tha raaaarchara with an aapirically taatad foraat for undar atanding individual 
and group rationala for participation in Extanaion laarnlng activitlaa. 
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FACTORS FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SUCCESS: 
ORGANIZATIONAL, INTERACTIVE AND . CONTEXTUAL 



William M. Rivera 1 



Abstract 



What are the factors for agricultural extension success? This 
paper organizes its examination of the question under four 
major headings to distinguish and clarify different sets of 
factors and the scope of issues to which they pertain. 
These headings recognize that extension is 1) a varied 
system; 2) a varied system with common organizational 
problems; 3) a system linked to other systems involved 
in the process of agricultural development; and 4) a 
system dependent on both the national and international 
contexts in which it operates. In the larger context of 
national and international development, extension is 
dependent on the national will and social accommodation 
by farmers as well as on international supports and 
development strategieu. The authors conclude that full 
discussion of factors for extension success must consider 
extension organization as involving varied systems albeit 
with common problems , as a system which operates within 
a larger agricultural development rural social process, 
and finally as a system which depends on national and 
international policies and their determinations of 
what extension's role is and what constitutes success. 



Introduction 



What are the factors for agricultural extension success? This paper began by examining 
the literature specific to the organization of extension in an effort to respond to the above 
question, and then analyzed a number of differing systems and models of extension to compare 
organizational factors that appeared to be significant , if not crucial in determining agri- 
cultural extension success. / 

We encountered a wide variety of perceptions, indicators, conditions, components and 
essentials — factors that referred* however not only to the organization of extension but to 
other operations and contextual situations relating to, and seriously affecting, extension. We 
soon realized that different systems and models of extension tended to underline distinct 
factors as being the most important to that particular system or model.— These discrepencies 
and the tendency toward inclusiveness regarding factors for success in the literature led us 
to organize discussion under four main chapters. These chapter headings are as followp: 

I, Extension: A Varied System 

II. Extension: A Varied System with Common Problems 

III. Extension: A System Linked to Other Systems 

IV. Extension: A Contextually Dependent System 



Villiam M. Rivera, Associate Professor, Department of Agricultural and Extension Education, 
and Director for the Center for International Extension Development, University of Maryland, 
College Park, MD 20742. This paper was written with the assistance of Mr. Neil Belson and 
Mr. Julius Njoku. 
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I* Extension: A Varied System 



The success of agricultural extension is ..determined by multiple and disparate factors. 
The first of these are organizational and include structure, management, personnel, performance, 
finances, materials, etc., but while there may be, as there are, certain commonalities among 
extension organizations, an important fact deserves attention. Extension is a varied organ- 
ization; that is, it refers to various systems, models, programs and projects throughout the 
world. And while systems of extension tend to be more broadly based than models and programs 
are more long-term than projects, more important distinctions remain. These distinctions have 
to do with perspectives of extension's role and definitions of its purpose, as well as approaches 
to its organizational structure and methods. Thus, comparison among systems (including models, 
programs and projects) indicates a wide range of differences in approach, purposes, and methods 
Of extension. 

XI. Extension: A Varied System With Common Problems 

While it is important in any discussion of factors affecting extension's success to pay 
attention to the . differences among its varied systems, it is also important to recognize that 
extension systems share certain commonalities and that certain problems and concerns are common 
among these systems. In analyzing extension systems, Kearl (1980?) claims that five require- 
ments, or essentials, "have showed up in every successful extension program in rural areas any- 
where in the world; 11 they are: 1) the availability of genuinely better technology; 2) the 
readiness and the capacity to understand the special needs of particular localities and, perhaps 
even more important, the differing situation of individual families even in the same locality; 
3) primary loyalty to the welfare of the rural family in preference to rigid commitment to 
. governmental goals and targets; 4) ready access to authoritative and reliable information; and 
I 5) extension workers need to have Ways to influence the nation's agricultural research agenda. 

Others researchers (Sigman & Swanson, 1984) in reviewing the problems that face national 
agricultural exension in developing countries note that in the literature on agricultural exten- 
sion nine are frequently addressed; technology, linkage, technical training, extension train- 
ing mobility, equipment, teaching aids, organizations, and other specific problems identified 
1 by, for instance, third world extension directors. Their study indicates however that exten— 
\ sion directors in different parts of the third world rank differently the seriousness of these 
\ * problems. In general, their respondents view the lack of mobility, extension training, 

communications and teaching equipment, along with organizational problems, as the most serious 
■ facing their organizations. Technology and linkage problems are infrequently viewed as 
, serious problems, although they are often perceived as "somewhat of a problem." And, as the 
authors point out, extension directors in low-income countries do view technology problems as 
more serious than their counterparts in other-income level countries. 

III. Extension: A System Linked to Other Systems 

Without further review of common problems and essential requirements envisaged by the 
wealth of authors who address the question of factors affecting extension success, it is 
apparent that certain problems go beyond the immediate confines of the extension organization' 
itself. Indeed, even cursory review of the literature reveals that extension systems operate 
within larger systems, and that one of their problems is linkage. While linkage is not cited 
as a "serious" problem in the Sigman and Swanson study, as they point out there maybe three 
possible reasons for this. First, the concept may. have meaning that the study was unable to 
isolate and measure. Secondly extension directors may think that sufficient technology exists 
and that the critical factor is disseminating it. Thirdly, they may view technology and 
linkage problems as the immediate concern on research institutions and of peripheral concern to 
extension organizations. Another author however, (Curamings, 1982?) argues that strengthening 
the linkages between research systems and farmers is a problem second only to government 
commitment to rural and agricultural development. According to Cummings the three principal 
action agents in technology development are a) the research service, b) the farmers advisory 
(extension) services, and c) the farmers. However, he notes the significant importance of 
other institutions, what he calls d) service institutions— such as seed, fertilizer, and 
pesticide distributors, veterinary services, credit agencies, and traders, as well as e) 
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government policies for prices, roads, etc. Other authors (Axinn & Thorafc, 1972) have 
referred to these service institutions as part of the agricultural development system, a macro 
system within which extension operates and to which it is linked. This macro, agricultural 
development, system according to AX inn and Thorat includes the following major components 
which interact in the production process: supplies, markets, governance, research, education 
and extension. 

IV. Extension: A Con text ually Dependent System 

Finally, extension is a dependent system, i.e. dependent on factors outside its history, 
structure, organization and management, linkages, etc. Aside fronj operating within an 
agricultural system of markets, supplies, governance, education and research to which it is— 
or should be--tightly linked, it depends on a much larger context of thought and action. 
„ Most obviously perhaps it depends on national commitment , and accordingly reflects political 
thinking about whether extension education and the transfer of knowledge are priority concerns 
in the complex array of what's thought to be needed for the purposes of agricultural develop- 
ment and modernization. Secondly, extension depends on cultural accomodation broadly 
speaking but specif ically in terms of farmer receptivity to technical innovations and social 
change pressures. Mobilization of farmers to participate in activities aiming to alter their 
traditional ways and to modify their motivations is a key to success; conversely the lack 
of popular participation in extension programs and the practice of new, or improved, ways of 
farming and livestock raising is the road to failure — no matter how appropriate or naw the 
technology. Social behavior :».n other words, and the motivations that invest that behavior, 
make all the difference at the so-called bottom level. 

External to the national context in international supports — particularly consequential 
to less developed countries. International supports may come in various packages; financial 
(development) assistance, technical (human and material) assistance, and programmatic 
(systemic) assistance — implants such as the T&V and FSR/D approaches are examples of systems, 
or models, transferred as adjuncts to, and sometimes in lieu of, national extensida systems. 

Finally, extension and the systems, or models, employed to put it into operation depends 
not only on the, way these systems and models are perceived and implemented, but on the way in 
which development in general and agricultural development in particular are perceived and the 
actions taken to enhance them. In other words, extension as with other aspects of a country's 
agricultural development system, depends on development strategies . 



Thus, we argue chat factors for agricultural extension go beyond organizational 
problems and even those of linkage, including policy commitments and financing as well as 
the cultural setting and the farmer's individual motives (in all their diversity) . In short, 
extension is not only a varied system with many and different structures and targeted 
purposes, not only a system that operates within and in connection with other systems, but 
it is a dependent system — one dependent on international support, national commitment, the 
cultural setting and farmer motivations. These realities must color, and do, the way is 
which extension is perceived how it operates, and finally the results which it achieves. 

The problem with extension models is that their perspectives necessarily affect their 
organizational programs and practice. While both an on-going visit and training system (like , 
T&V) and a participatory farm research orientation (like that of FSR/D) provide useful 
approaches to the agricultural development problem in developing countries, both may fall 
short of what Is ultimately needed. 

Indeed, the United States extension model (the CES) has yet to be a recognized for its 
value as a with a long-range comprehensive and opecial (and diversified) techniques 

that continually keep agriculture at the forefront on the nation's develpment. It Is because 
the system has insisted upon (1) a long-term vision of its purposes; (2) a collaborative effort 
?mong federal, state and local authorities; (3) close linkages with research and education/ 
institutions as well ss well as with supply, marketing and governance services; (4) the value 
and use of volunteers, (5) a broad-based program that serves the farmer, the farming family 
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and the rural community; and (6) a comprehensive (but not diluted) view of the agent f s role 
with i aspect to farm clientele — that is to say, a view has been maintained which antedates the 
concept of "integrated rural development . H 



In short, .echnology transfer while at the core of extension 1 s purpose in developing 
countries cannot be seen at> the final purpose, or the only purpose, of extension. Extension 
models must be seen for what they are: implants at best. Models usually have special answers 
.about how to go about something and they often differ in purpose, as noted with respect to 
T&V and FSR/D as well as the U.S. CES. Special answers and specific purposes require close 
examination. Thus, we conclude V'ith others (Claar, Dahl, & Watts, 198"; Hage & Finsterbusch, 
1984) that the notion of a universal model is misleading. Theoretically, a 'contingency model" 
approximates what would appear most needed; that is, site-specific development in which all 
models are considered but more importantly the particular circumstances, situation and problems 
of a country are responded to according to its particular strengths, weaknesses, values and 
directions. 

As yet there is no consensus among experts as f .o the best way to go about insuring for 
linkage between agricultural research and the famer and between the farmer and researchers. 
For one thing linkage means different things to iifferent people. If clients are served well 
and the linkage system works well it dees not matter what methods are used. Both T&V and 
FSR/D have different linkage systems, yet tuey both reach their clients effectively. On the 
other hand some universities and experimental stations in developing countries conduct impor- 
tant research but because they do not have efficient linkage systems their research does not 
become useful to farmers. We note that while the research 'extension/farmer linkage is 
crucial, this micro system of interaction (or its lack) represents only one set of links in 
a much larger chain of activities, what Axinn and Thorat refer to as "the rural agricultural 
system. " 

To recognize the relationship between agriculture, development, and extension requires 
that we recognize the distinct and hugely different approaches to development. Briefly, it 
may be enough to remember that only some 20 years ago, Hene Dumont was fighting a losing battle 
in Africa to advance agriculture when newly independent nations there were expecting to leap 
with the help of "manpower development" theorists into the industrial age. The need for 
agricultural development has had to be learned by most developing countries; it is not a 
perspective that they cherished at the start; indeed, as Dumont pointed out, Africa was off to 
a false start— and with the help of various thinkers who thought industrialization could be 
gained without much ado about agriculture (Example: Kenya). 

While agriculture development has become recognized as crucial to overall development of 
the less developed nations still there are differing views about which strategies are the best 
to make agriculture and development go together. Some have sought to gain contact with the 
most advanced anc* educated farmers, to thus accelerate production and demonstrate rapid 
success; and extension has been intrepreted as a system for distributing research and other 
new technology to those farmers more likely to adopt new practices and produce more food. 

But not all have agreed with the formula of extending new practices and high technology to 
the few better-off farmers. In fact, some promulgated the idea that, on the contrary, "small 
is beautiful 11 (Shumacher, 1973), calling on strategies to employ "economics as if people 
mattered. " 

Whatever the development strategy, a highly visible and important actor on the agricul- 
tural scene today is the international organization. Often several international organizations 
will be advising and working within a single country, and with differing perspectives of what 
needs to be done and how to do it. Although development cannot be a goal achieved by inter- 
national support in underdeveloped countries such support cannot be ignored or underestimated. 

In most developing countries national government is the predominant authority, and. 
national will is the major determinant in development. Development itself is a complex process 
in the analysis of which technology, economics, sociology and political science, among other 
subjects, come into play. Furthermore, development is a globally interactive process involving 
international trade, cartels, supply and demand, assistance, etc. It is a process which is 
understood along with those of growth and progress, all of which have meaning only when used 
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in comparison (Malassis, 1975). Thus, we speak of "more" or "less" developed countries. 



In less developing countries national commitment is best expressed by way of national 
planning strategies, strong legislation and financial support — although f;his expression may 
also be ''Implicit, 99 through a general understanding of certain goals and expectations. 
While agriculture is the most Important economic sector in the less-developed countries and ier 
usually called upon to play a fundamental role in the overall socioeconomic development 
process, it is not a separate sector but rather a branch of the economy. Thus, planning 
strategies involving policies and financial support for agriculture are but one Dart of the 
development process. But even if national commitment is assured through policy planning and 
• financial supports — there remains the farmer and the family unit and their reality within 
the rural situation, all of which exists and acts in a cultural framework of idealogical 
preferences, social values and behaviors and environmental resources. Accordingly, we in** 
evitably confront questions concerning "peasant rationality 99 and farmer receptivity to innovation 
in our discussion of factors for agricultural extension success. 

In sum, to discuss fully the question of what are the factors for extension success 
requires that we examine organizationally, as an interactive link in a series of larger 
agricultural arid rural development systems, and as a contextually dependent system-relying on 
national and (in the case of less developed countries) on international supports. By 
organizing examination of extension in this way, we recognize and can account for the mutiple 
factors that impinge on extension and influence its success. 
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Class Attitudes, Adult Industrial Education, and 
tbs "Raw South" In Richmond, Virginia, 
1884 to 1904 

Saauel M. Crave r 



Abstract 

The Virgins Mechanics 9 Institute was significant in educat- 
ing industrial workers of Richmond , Virginia , during the 
11 New South" era of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
It 8 work was shaped by class attitudes and socio-economic 
conditions of the day, and its story helps raise important 
questions for contemporary adult educators in the develop- 
ment of human resources for economic purposes • . 



An area continuing to be neglected in the history of education in the South is adult 
education. This paper is an exploration of the formal provisions for adult industrial 
education in Richmond, Virginia, from 1884 to 1904, a period which witnessed the development 
of the "New South" Ideology as an effort to pull the region into the economic mainstream , of 
American life, Richmond was a central city of Virginia and the South, with deep aristocratic " 
traditions, and the move toward greater industrialization called for new social alignments and 
a redistribution of power. In Richmond, adult industrial education was centered in the 
Virginia Mechanics 9 Institute and limited to the white population. Class attitudes shaped 
Institute objectives and programs that were designed to help bring about New South social and 
economic change. 

The Virginia Mechanics* Institute was founded in 1854, but it ceased operation during the 
Civil War, and its property was burned to the ground during the Confederate evacuation of 
Richmond in 1865 ( Catalogue , 1934, pp, 12-13), It was not re-established until 1884, when an 
economic revival was occurring and the New South Ideology of industrial progress was making lan 
Impact, There was also a reassertlon of native white political power, now focused more on 
urban industrial centers than on the former rural strongholds (Moger, 1968, p, 399), For a 
time, socio-economic conditions were fluid and alliances changed frequently. Community 
leaders, industrialists, and urban workers occasionally worked together for mutual benefit, 
and the Virginia Mechanics 9 Institute was an example of such effort. Socio-economic divisions 
remained, however, as illustrated by the fact that blacks were excluded from the Institute 
even though they comprised a significant portion of Richmond's population and labor force. 

In the early 1880s, Richmond experienced a burst of economic growth. Industries such as 
tobacco, iron foundries, *nd engine works flourished. Ranking, wholesaling, real estate 
development, and construction all grew. The city launched a major street and sewer improve- 
ment program, and new telephone and electric street car systems were built (Chesson, 1981, pp, 
171*177), There was a demand for workers and a need for "mechanics," or skilled industrial 
artisans, A concurrent development was the New South Ideology of industrial progress. It was 
not solely a southern invention, for northern social commentators ("The Young South", 1882) 
also helped spread the gospel of progress in the South, Perhaps the foremost southern 
exponent was Henry Grady, the Georgian journalist, who projected a New South "thrilling with 
the consciousness of growing power and prosperity 11 (1969 [1904], p, 37), New South enthusi- 
asm also gripped Richmond, and in 1888, it hosted a grand exposition, boasting of its indus- 
trial progress and publishing a commemorative volume entitled Richmond and the New South 
(Morrison, 1889?), It was In this type of environment that the Virginia Mechanics 1 Institute 
was re founded. 

One of the leaders in the refounding was Lyon Gardiner Tyler, In the fall of 1884, Tyler 
and others organized a "Night School of Technology 11 for interested young men "who could not 
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afford to pay for an education," The school opened on October 3, with courses In mathematics, 
bookkeeping, architectural drawing, and mechanical drawing. By December, there were 117 
students. and five faculty, with Tyler teaching mathematics. In the meantime, ways were 
explored to reestablish the defunct Institute, On December 5, Tyler, the other faculty, and 
numerous professional men, merchants, and mechanics formed an association ( Dispatch , December 
6, 1884), and by January, 1885, they had adopted & constitution and by-laws and elected 
officers and a board of managers for a new Virginia Mechanics 1 Institute, In March, they 
secured financing from the City of Richmond for the Night School, which served as the nucleus 
for the new institute. The objectives of the Institute were stated as "the promotion and 
encouragement of manufactures, the Mechanic and Useful Arts, and the mental and social 
Improvement of the industrial classes" ( Record , I, p, 1), 

At the Institute, the advantages of New South progress and industrial education were 
connected with regional pride. Night School principal A.M.F, Bllllngslea portrayed the 
advantage as "never so great in the South as it Is today,- 1 for while the South had lagged 
economically behind the North, this was now changing, for "the better education of the working 
class [is] working a might? change" ( Whig , June 8, 1887), Vice-president Ashton Starke called 
upon students to take charge of the new industries: "Will it be men from across the seas or 
from the North or West? God forbid. We are glad to welcome all, but let Virginia boys bring 
to themselves fortunes and the names that will live as monuments to their memory" ( Dispatch , 
May 10, 1889) . One guest speaker argued that the South must not only compete with other 
American regions, but with Europe as well, and the solution was educated labor ( Dispatch , May 
16, 1891), The depression of 1893 chilled some of the more flamboyant New South rhetoric, but 
the drive to industrialize remained strong. 

Socio-economic class was an important consideration, Thomas Nelson Page, one of the 
founders and. a member of the boar<5, reported that class feeling in Virginia wns "stronger than 
existed anywhere else on this side of the water, unless it was South Carolina" but driven by 
post-war poverty, young men "supposed to be the proudest in the land" poured into the towns 
and cities, "engaging In the work of laborers and losing no caste by it" (T. Page, 1908, pp, 
309, 322), Such men were likely clientele for the Institute, 

A central question Is how much class affected the work of the Institute* Both Tyler 
and Page came from upper class families., Tyler was the son of Johr Tyler, 10th President of 
the United States, Page was the grandson of Thomas Nelson, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, Tyler went on to become president of the College of William and Mary and a 
prominent historian on the South ("Lyon G. Tyler," 1906, p. 359), while Page become a leading 
novelist in the lost Cause genre of American literature (R, Page, 1923, p. 79ff), Page was 
one of the founders and served on the board for two years, but Tyler was one ot the chief 
originators, a board member, a faculty member, and a leading advocate In helping the Insti- 
tute secure funding. Tyler was later made an honorary life member of the Institute, and was 
still proudly boosting it In 1934, shortly before his death ( Catalogue , 1934, p # 11). 
Their activities reflected the old aristocratic tradition of public service, and it seems 
that neither stood to gain economically from the Institute, although Tyler's later educa- 
tional career was certainly not hampered by his connection. 

A different perspective is seen In the middle class leadership. George Ainslle, car- 
riage maker and first president, wanted to bring down the "latest results of scientific 
research and apply them to practical use," and "to lift up our mechanics above the level of 
unthinking muscle work." W.E. Simons, treasurer, wanted to develop "the general mechanical 
interests of the whole city," but he also wanted to provide a means of education for those 
"who are compelled to work In the daytime and have no means of obtaining an education except 
from a night school" ( Dispatch , August 7, 1887). A.H.F. Bllllngslea maintained that "No 
philosophy of labor is true that does not recognize the fact that every human being has the 
right to be unfolded, enriched, and enveloped as a man" ( Whlg i June 8, 1887). Thus, there 
was a tension between economic advantage and humanitarian concern for the worker. 

Still another class perspective Is gained from the students. The Institute finished its 
first term in 1885 with 134 students, and by the 1892-93 terra, it had 374.* In the depres- 
sion years from 1893 to 1899, enrollments fell to a low of 239 in the 1896-97 term, ard only 
climbed up to 376 In the 1902-03 term. Students ranged in age from the mid-teens to the 
mid-thirties, with an average age of 20, and exhibited ambitions for occupational advancement 
and upward mobility, ambitions encouraged by the board: Guest speaker Edward N. Calish, at 



*Unlerts otherwise indicated , all ststistics and curriculum data come from the Record , the offi- 
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the end-of-terra exercises In 1899, told students that the work of the Institute was of 
Inestimable valu*. It reached for "the middle or Industrial 'class," the one that "bears the 
burdens of society" and "Is the Atlas upon whose shoulders rests the world of organized 
society (Callsh, 1JB99, pp. 6-7). ' « 

The fact that students had to work long hours and attend classes at night meant that 
there were attendance problems. The average rate of attendance was only about 73% of actual 
enrollment, a factor that no doubt affected achievement . Many students earned very low wages, 
one estlamte In 1890 being as little at* $10 per month for some of the apprentices ( State , 
October 29, 1890). In 1901, It was estimated that 95% of the students were breadwinners, 
either supporting or assisting to support families ( times , March 17, 1901). In spite of 
student hardships, the Institute was often unable to handle student demand. In 1892, for 
example, 77 applicants were turned away because of lack of funds and space. This was true 
for the most popular coursea even'durlng the depression years from 1893 to 1899. When 
economic recovery came, the necessity of turning away applicants Increased, but after the 
Institute finally built new quarters in. 1901, this became less of a problem. 

Most students viewed the Institute as a means of advancement, and the curriculum indi- 
cates some of the directions their ambitions took. By the early 1890s, the currlclura Includ- 
ed arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, descriptive geometry, bookkeeping, 
architectural drawing, mechanical draw_ig, applied mechanics, freehand drawing, modeling, 
electricity, chemistry, and physics* 3y 1904, calculus, natural philosophy, and English had 
been added. Many students came with poor background preparation, and remedial courses were 
needed, particularly in Che area of mathematics. 

By the late 1880s, the dominant power in Virginia politics was the Virginia Democratic 
Party, but it favored upper and middle class Interests and ignored the lower classes, both 
black and white (Pulley, 1968, p. 155). While there was no direct connection between 
Institute policies and partisan politics, there was a strong connection between political 
interests and those of urban business, and Institute leadership certainly reflected the 
latter. Shortly after the Institute was reestablished in 1885, restive Virginia farmers met 
in a "Farmers 9 Convention" in Richmond to air their grievances about taxes, railroads, and 
similar Issues. This appeared as a threat to urban interests, and the Institute board 
organized a conmlttee "to protect the interests of the Virginia Mechanics 9 Institute" in case 
there was any movement by the farmers that seemed "to conflict with the intentions and 
ultimate objective of this organization" ( Record , I, p. 26), a move which sheds light on 
board attitudes. A second illustration concerns the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1901-02, which resulted In restrictions on the rights of poor blacks and whites (Pulley, 1968, 
pp. 83*84). One member of the board was also chairman of the House Committee on the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and the board rented Institute facilities to the Convention (R ecord , 
III, p. 214). This shows no direct connection with Institute educational policies, of 
course, but it does show the kinds of Influences on the board. 

Still, students were drawn from among the laboring classes, and thay found the Institute 
amenable to their needs. Even organized labor supported it, for in the mid-1880s, when for a 
short time labor dominated city government, city funding to the Institute increased almost 
three and a half times. In the early 1890s, the Labor News editorially advocated stated 
funding of the Institute comparable to that of the state colleges (November 28, 1891). The 
labor movement In Richmond broke apart over the racial issues, however, and was never able to 
exercise much influence at the state level (Chesson, 1981, pp. 186-189). 

IF the Institute leadership had any significant influence at the state level, it was 
singularly Ineffective in gaining state funding. Many requests were made, but all were 
denied. The leadership was even unsuccessful in getting a state charter until 1902. A major 
reason for the need for state funding was inadequate facilities, but when the Institute 
finally secured a new building, It did so solely through private contributions ( Record , 
III, pp. 199-200, 227). 

By 1904, the Virginia Mechanics ' Institute had become a well established part of the 
community, and It continued to grow over the years. In 1925, It moved again' into larger new 
quarters, and In 1942, Its board was dissolved and it -merged with the Richmond public schools. 
In 1966, Its name was changed to the Richmond Technical Center, and It moved once again to 
new facilities where it Is located today. Thus, from rather penurious but optimistic begin- 
nings, an institution was built which today serves area high school students in the day, and 
working adults at night, regardless of class, race, or sex. 
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The story of the Virginia Mechanics 1 Institute is instructive for adult educators today. 
New and more persistent calls are made for cooperation between educators and business and 
industry. As adult educators enter new arrangements with the business world, they must be 
sensitive to the philosophical and ideological justifications! and whether promised made can 
he delivered. 

Much talk is heard today about economic growth in the so-called "sun belt" region of the 
country, and the term "New South" may even occasionally be heard again. As the story of the 
Virginia Mechanics 9 Institute shows, however, rhetoric frequently hides deeper and even 
unconscious motives that linger in the culture. As subsequent history has revealed, there 
was much about the New South that was not really new. Certainly Richmond and the South ex- 
perienced new growth, but educational provisions could not control larger social, political, 
and economic forces. The level of financial support, for example, was never commensurate 
with rhetorical flair and expectation. The term New South was Itself problematical, for much 
of the new was simply superimposed on the old. The Institute strove to serve industrial 
workers, but it was socially selective in who ma served and in the attitudes fostered. If 
it sought to serve industrial workers, It did not question existing social divisions as much 
as It served leading economic Interests in its drive for New South industrialization. Thus, 
educataors must be sensitive to who is served by new programs, and who is excluded. The 
question "Who benefits?" is an Important ones 

The Virginia Mechanics 1 Institute story also shows that much positive good can come from 
new educational departures. In spite of all the difficulties, the institution survived and 
became an important part of the social and economic life of the community. One of the 
distinguishing featues of that success relates, however, to an early feature: While the 
objectives were certainly oriented to economic objectives of business and industry, there was 
also a definite humanitarian concern for the welfare of learners, although the concern showed 
some significant omissions. As adult educators reach into economic institutions in new ways 
today with slogans of "human resource development," it is well to keep clearly In mind the 
nature of slogans and to consider that humans are always more than mere resources to be 
developed. 
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NIKOLAI GRUNDTVIG: EDUARD LINDEMAN'S DENMARK CONNECTION 



David V. Stewart* 

Abstract 

Some eight significant threads of influence 
on Eduard Lindeman can be identified as coming 
from Nikolai Grundtvig. These are: (1) education 
as "life", (2) adult education as for everyone, 
(3) education as experience-centered rather 
than subject-centered, (4) importance of 
teacher-learner interaction, (5) social and 
community dimensions of adult education, 
(6) adult education as non-vocational, (7) 
freedom as a prerequisite of adult education, 
and (8) importance of national culture as 
a primary curricular base. 

Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872), Denmark's "Prophet 
of the North", had long been dead when a young Eduard Lindeman first visited 
Denmark in 1920, -but the bustling Denmark of that year was largely a creature 
of the nation's 19th Century intellectual leader. 

While Lindeman was aware of Grundtvig's massive influence on Denmark, 
he could not have read any of Grundtvig' s major writings on education since 
none of them was published in English until 1976. (Knudsen, 1976) Almost 
certainly his early acquaintance with Grundtvig' s ideas was obtained from 
conversations with Danes, readings in Grundtvig-inf luenced secondary sources, 
and astute observation of Danish society. 

The most overt manifestation of Grundtvig's influence was the Danish 
folk high schools ( f olkehjsMskoler ) or people's colleges. It was the folk 
high school, Lindeman believed, that was "the chief source of Denmark s 
economic and social renaissance, and hence it was that I came back from 
Denmark a convinced and ardent advocate of adult education". (Lindeman, 
1949^-p^ 1) Lindeman also concluded that there was no way to make the 
new C and to him impressive - Danish culture clear and meaningful "except 
whew viewed through the lens of adult education." (Lindeman, 1945, p. 4) 

The connection between adult education and societal progress in Denmark 
was crystalized for Lindeman when he saw hanging over the doorway in a 
Danish farmhouse this slogan referring to the nation's struggle fo^r recovery 
after a disastrous 1864 war with Prussia: " Hvad udad tabes, det ma indad 
vindes . " [What outwardly is lost must inwardly be gained.] This quotation 
from the Danish poet H. P. Hoist, Lindeman translated as: "What the enemy 
has taken from us by force from without, we must regain by education from 
within." (Lindeman, 1961, p. xxix) (Bugge, October 22, 1984) 

From the Danish folk high schools and related education enterprises 
derived from Grundtvig's thought, Lindeman acquired a broad range of influence 
upon his philosophy that eventually found expression in The Meaning of 
Adult Education , including the concepts of: (1) education as "life', (2) 
adult education as for everyone, (3) education as experience-centered rather 
than sub jett-centered , (4) the importance of interaction between teacher 
and learner, (5) the social and community dimensions of adult education, 
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(6) adult education as non-vocational, (7) freedom as a prerequisite of 
adult education, and (8) the importance of national culture as a primary 
curricular base* 

• 

Many of these influences overlap with those o£ Linderaan's intellectual 
• roota that came from Ralph Waldo Emerson and John Dewey. 

Education aa Life 

Nikolai Grundtvig believed that the great need of every human beirg 
was that of coping creatively with the problems and opportunities of one's 
life. Around himself he found schools where reading, writing, arithmetic, 
the classics, and the professions could be learned but nowhere was there 
a "school for life ". (Davies, 1931, p. 71) In designing the folk school, 
Grundtvig's intention was that of developing an institution that could 
strengthen young adults in their capacity to get a good start on life's 
road * not a predetermined path but the road of life that each person would 
individually choose. Lindeman adapted this idea to an American setting 
and affirmed that " education is life - not a mere preparation for an unknown' 
kind of future living. " (Lindeman, T961, p. 4) 

Adult Education As for Everyone 

The second, great influence of Grundtvig upon 3duard Lindeman was the 
idea that adult education is for everyone, not just for those considered 
"educable" in any classic sense. A democratic nation was strong if its 
individual citizens were strong, competent, and morally upright in their 
approach to citizenship. The " common life of the people " was an appropriate 

source of experience for learning ; the " unioue personality " of the individual 
student would also be valued and developed • (Hart , 1927, p, 271) In common 
with Grundtvig, Lindeman was egalitarian to the core. His belief in the 
inherent right of each individual to learn and to develop as a unique individual 
was in part derived from his exposure to the Danish educational and social 
experience. 

Adult Education as Experience-Centered 

Lindeman subsumed most dimensions of Grundtvig's thinking in his assumption 
that adult education should come "via the route of situations , not subjects". 
(Lindeman, 1961, p. 6) With Grundtvig, Lindeman believed that adult education 
should begin - must begin -in the real world inhabited by adults. 

Importance of Teacher-Learner Interaction 

Grundtvig was nearly alone in hi<* time as an advocate of a free and 
easy interaction between teacher and learner and, for that matter, within 
student instructional groups. He had serious reservations about the lecture 
as a teaching tool in that "no living interaction is reached between your 
thoughts and mine". (Bugge, 1983, p. 218) Reciprocal teaching was the essei.ce 
of Grundtvig's version of the teaching-learning transaction. This was 
an idea that greatly appealed to Eduard Lindeman and that found its way 
into The Meaning of Adult Education and into American adult education philosophy 
and practice. 

Social and Community Dimensions of Adult Education 

Grundtvig's adult might view the world from the perspective of his 
or her own aspirations, but these were not to be self-centered persons. 
Each individual was to have a sense of oneness with the folk school community 
and a sense of community responsibility. By extension, this would ultimately 
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incorporate the surrounding social environment and society*' A " spiritual 
aenae of a unity in multiplicity " was to be imparted by the Danish folk 
- high school. (Davies, 1931, p. 72) Herein is to be found an important 

wellapring of Scandinavian democratic socialism and a source, too, of Eduard 
Lindeman'a social and political philosophy. Lindeman's chapter on adult 
education "As Dynamic for Collective Enterprise" in The Meaning of Adult 
Education reveals Grundtvig's influence at this source. 

Adult Education as Non-Voce t: nal 

That adult education is to revolve around " non-vocational ideals", 
to use Lindeman's words, is an additional plank of Grundtvig's philosophical 
platform adapted for Americans. <Lindeman, 1961, p.. 5) While neither Grundtvig 
nor Lindeman intended to denigrate vocational education, their belief was 
that development of a vocation was secondary to the development of a creatively 
functioning human being. , 

Freedom as a Prerequisite 

The adult's freedom to learn is a theme running through all of Grundtvig's 
educational philosophy. Consequently, adult education should be voluntary.. 
Living in freedom, aa well as learning in freedom, was a topic developed 
by Lindeman in a full chapter of The Meaning- of Adult Education . Grundtvig's 
philosophy, as well as that of Ralph Waldo Emerson, jumps from every page. 
The contemporary adult educator who promotes self-directed learning by 
adults is squarely within this tradition. 

National Culture as Primary Curricular Base 

Finally, a more subtle influence of Nikolai Grundtvig upon the thinking 
of Eduard Lindeman - uhat of national culture as the primary curricular 
base for adult learning. Neither Grundtvig nor Lindeman was being narrowly 
nationalistic in asserting that the culture of the motherland was to come 
first as a citizen pursued the educational road through life. Grundtvig 
believed that Danish culture, for Danes , was the starting point in acquiring 
an individual worldview. (Knudsen, 1955) Lindeman appears to have borrowed 
this idea - perhaps unconsciously - when he enshrined Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and John Dewey as examples of what is great and good in American culture. 



IMPLICATIONS 

What, in summary, are the implications of Grundtvig - as interpreted 
by Lindeman - for the adult educator in the world of today? 

At the outset comes the all important assumption that education is 
life. Adult education starts where the adult learner wants to start -and 
the adult learner will want to start with learning that will help him or 
her live life more fully and productively. Adult education is for everyone 
- human beings at all econonmic and social levels. Adult learning will 
happen faster and with greater ease when it evolves from experience rather 
than subjects. Teaching and learning is a democratic transaction between 
equals. .Adult education has community and societal implications; it i9 
not something that happens in a vacuum surrounding an individual. Adult 
learners are persons, not functions, and wish to be treated as mature adults. 
Learners possess a high degree of personal freedom within a good learning 
situation. Life-based learning can best evolve from the national culture 
within which it will be used. 
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If true, all of this is profoundly goodnevs not only for individuals 
but for societies and nations. Adult learning becomes not only acceptable 
but essential and desirable in a world that has often devalued it in the 
past, Middle-aged, even elderly, people who want to learn in or out of 
institutional settings should be encouraged. Adult learners can rightly 
demand that they be full participants in the learning transaction. Adult 
education is not something they receive but something they themselves acquire 
and own. 

For young people and their anxious parents, there are also^glad tidings. 
It is possible to relax a bit about the time frame in waich education can 
be obtained. Why try to inculcate bits of knowledge into the heads of 
unwilling teenagers who might be better able to learn later in life? Perhaps 
a teenager has as much right to work -or even to pause for breath before 
undertaking some of life's developmental tasks - as an adult has a right 
to learn. 

Almost all of what is now called "nontraditional education", e,g, f 
assessment of prior experiential learning, external degrees, competency-based 
curricula, learning contracts, etc, has a philosophical base that can 
be traced back to Grundtvig via Lindeman, Even the "reconceptualized" 
education called for or implied by futurists such as Alvin Toffler ( Future 
Shock , The Third Wave ) and John Naisbitt (Me gatrends ) is a logical extension 
of ideas pioneered by Nikolai Grundtvig in 19th Century Denmark, 
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Emerging Paradigms and Forms of Adult Education 
A Classification Scheme 



Harold W. Stubblefield 



Abstract 



The post World War II period of adult education has been character 
ized by the emergence of new paradigms and forms. This paper 
classifies these into a five part classification scheme: (a) the 
adult education synthesis , (b) reconceptualizaf.iond of the 
educational system, (c) institutional reorientations , (d) new 
forms for adult roles, and (e) the lifelong learning synthesis. 



The post World War II period of adult education has been characterized by the emergence 
of new paradigms and forms of adult education. For each of these paradigms and forms a new 
term has been used to describe its distinctiveness. Consequently , this field of adult 
education has been inundated with a profusion of new terms, resulting in considerable 
confusion about how these new paradigms and forms are related to each other. Attempts to 
define these terms have not resulted In conceptual clarity. As Thomas (1983) put it: 
"Much of this debate is sterile , many of the arguments are circular, and, on the whole 
little Is contributed to the development of theory in respect of adult education 11 (p. 1). 

This paper presents a classification scheme to depict these emerging paradigms and 
forms. The scheme was derived from logical and historical analysis because new paradigms 
and forms of practice evolve from concrete experience. Debates abbut these terms are 
meaningless unless the arguments are grounded in knowledge of the term's evolution and 
meaning to its originators. Paradigms and forms have to be interpreted in light of the 
historical and experiential occasions in which they were framed. 



The first attempt in the United States to make sense out of adult education came in 
the 1920s in the Carnegie Corporation's creation of the American Association for Adult 
Education (Rose, 1979). The Carnegie Corporation's (CC) work in adult education grew out 
of its mandate to advance and diffuse knowledge. The diffusion of knowledge would (a) promote 
good citizenship, (b) be a creative outlet for bored factory workers, and (c) permit the 
intellectually gifted to advance. The CC used adult education as its conception of how 
knowledge should be organized and diffused. The CC wanted to start a new educational 
approach to complement the public school system and universities. Adult education would 
take learning o- iide tKv classroom, include all aspects of daily life, and restore 
learning to the .rimer outside bureaucratic structures. Adult education would further be 
a repository for the liberal arts and develop each person's intellectual capacity and 
appreciation for learning. Adult education would do this by capacity and appreciation for 
learning. AHult education would do this by organizing the information to be disseminated 
into manageaMe sections that the average person could understand; only that information 
judged essential for the public would be organized. The CC's definition of adult education 
excluded education for professional or occupational training or full-time degrees. The CC 
focused on the organization and dissemination of knowledge and not on how institutions 
should organize themselves to deliver programs for adults. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION SYNTHESIS 




The professional Interests of providers thwarted this experiment. Nevertheless, the 
dominant idea of adult education that had emerged by the 1940s held that participation 
In learning by adults derived from their personal Interest* The role of government In adult 
education was only dimly perceived. 

RECONCEPTUAL IZATI ON OP THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

In the 1960s International and European organizations began to center attention on 
education as a lifelong process, Unesco adopted the term Lifelong Education, the Council 
of Europe the term Permanent Education, and the Organization for Economic and Cooperative 
Development the term Recurrent Education. As Alanen (1982) and others have shown, these 
approaches were concerned with establishing a basis for educational planning, each held in . 
common similar belief & that education was a lifelong process, and each held different 
ideas about the goals/of education as a lifelong process and how educational planning 
should proceed* 

Lifelong Education 

/ 

The guiding principle of Unesco s Lifelong Education concept is the vertical and 
horizontal integration of education. Horizontal integration calls for breaking the monoply 
of public schools and the recognition of the various educative institutions in the learning 
experiences of both youth and adults. Vertical integration calls for a "more systematic 
connection between persons and educative institutions and for self-directed learning 
through the iifespan. A critical ingredient in this process is to develop learners who have 
the motivation /and competencies to direct their own learning, Unesco has based this work on 
lifelong education on both a humanistic and technocratic view of man: a concern for 
developing persons and for helping persons adapt to the changing requirements of work* 

/ / . /" 

Permanent Education j 

In January 1962 the Council of Europe established the Council for Cultural Co-Operation 
to develop /and promote a cultural program for the Council. Its initial educational focus 
was on youjig Europeans of all backgrounds and academic attainment to help them adjust to the 
changing political and social conditions. The term L 1 Education Permanente was adopted by 
the Council in 1966. This project in permanent education shared many of the Unesco ideas, 
but the drlmaty focus was on didactics. The central experiments have sought to help adults 
engage in the "self -management" of their own learning and to free them from dependence on 
institut/ions and the teacher as the resource. A second emphasis has centered on developing 
the "community" as the organizing unit for educational planning. 

Recurrent Education 

Recurrent education, the educational strategy of the OECD, has focused on how to 
distribute education in alternating periods of work and education after postcompulsory 
education has been completed. Recurrent education sought to correct defects in the current 
educational scheme, namely, the growing length of compulsory schooling, the separation 
of school from work, and the lack of correspondence between the demands of the world of 
work and educational preparation. The central features of recurrent education were 
shortening postcompulsory education and providing opportunities for persons to return to 
post secondary education for periods of study after they had been in the work force. 
Recurrent education as an educational strategy has been concerned mainly about the relation 
of education and work. 

Each of these paradigms has generated position papers, conceptual studies, and research, 
Sweden, reportedly, has adopted the recurrent education model as the basis of educational 
reform, and Finland has adopted the lifelong education model as the guiding principle for 
restructuring its educational system. 
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INSTITUTIONAL REORIENTATIONS 



In the United States, publicly supported educational institutions have begun to 
rethink their role in the education of adults. Current developments should not obscure the 
pioneering efforts of public schools and colleges and universities for almost a century. 

Public School-Community Education 

The reorientation of public schools toward its role in the education of adults has 
occured under the rubric of Qommunity education. Early forms of community education began to 
emerge before the turn of the century as part of the progressive reform movement. But the 
modern community education movement began in 1935 with the Flint, Michigan, Community School 
Program. Until the 1950s the emphasis was placed on school-community relations. The 
Community School concept held that the school should engage in community problem solving and 
in expanding educational opportunities to citizens of all ages. In the 1960s, the concept 
of community education emerged to clarify the function of community-school programs from the 
work of adult education and recreation. Leaders in the national movement began to expand the 
concept to include a "community development" function. Theorists of community education 
describe it as a program, process, and movement. 

Higher Education-Nontraditional Study 

In the 1960s higher education began to re ^ndne its role in the education of adults and 
how university delivery systems should be modified to accommodate the life situation of adults 
who needed to study part-time and at locations near where they lived and worked. The term 
"nontraditional study" emerged as the covering term for higher education's attempt to redefine 
and restructure its mission and delivery modes. The term itself was vague and conceptually 
weak. But ift served as a term around which the new thinking about higher education and the 
adult learner could be organized, 

— *• 

NEW FORMS FOR ADULT LIFE ROLES 

New forms of education for adult life roles have emerged frequently since 1960, and each 
of these forms required a term that described their uniqueness. The term career education 
is a creation of the Office of Education to describe a conception of education related to 
vocation based on life span developmental psychology. Primarily directed toward public 
school curriculum, the concept of career education or development has been adopted in the 
work place. Its relation to adult education is the subject of some discussion. Other terms 
include civic literacy which treats the role of the adult as citizen and andragogy which 
articulates a theory of the adult as a learner. 

The term "Human Resource Development" (HRD) was coined by Leonard Nadler and popularized 
in 1970 in his book on developing Human Resources . The term HRD focuses or. individual- 
institutional relationships to denote a group of activities in which the job, the individual, 
and the organization interact. Unlike other terms, HRD has not proven to be faddish. The 
term is widely used antf a small but important knowledge base has emerged. The term has 
also been used to describe a field of practice organised around three major functions: 
administration, learning specialist, and consulting. 

LIFELONG LEARNING: THE UNITED STATES SYNTHESIS 

In the 1960s the term lifelong learning began to be used in the United States to 
describe an emerging synthesis about new directions for adult education. The term was most 
widely popularized by the 1976 amendments to the higher education act, known as the "Lifelong 
Learning and Publifc Policy , Other projects also widely popularized the term especially the 
Exxon Educational Foundation supported project of the College Board, Future Directions for 
a Learning Society, and a book, Lifelong Learning in America . Also, a special issue of 
School Review in 1978 examined the financing of the learning society. 
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As used in the literature, the term lifelong learning has been imprecisely defined. 
The term is often used as a synonym for adult education; the focus is on the adult years. 
The substitution of lifelong learning for adult education has not been capricious, however. 
The term represents a shift in philosophy about the provision of adult learning opportunities. 
The philosophical position in adult education held that adult education was a private 
interest to be pursued at the adult's expense. The new term contains a policy dimension 
absent from the conception of adult education. In the lifelong learning conception, education 
in adulthood is a matter of public interest that demands government policies at both the 
state and federal levels. At the minimum, those advocates hold, a lifelong learning policy 
should provide a minimum level of basic education for adults who did not acquire basic 
literacy skills as children and youth and educational opportunities to equip all adults 
with job related skills. 

The term lifelong learning may be inadequate as a gathering ''ace for the various 
interests in adult learning. The tei..i Human Resource Development appears to be gaining 
some acceptance. It conveys a clearer sense of the task to be accomplished, it belongs to 
the economic vocabulary, and it relates adult learning to the economic sphere, which is the 
dominant concern in American life now. The term lifelong learning appears to have been 
an interim term, useful for a decade or so, but giving way now to a tetm more suited to the 
present economic and political agendas. 
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REFUGEE ADUI/T EDUCATION: 
A CASE STUDY OF AN APPROPRIATE 
EDUCATIONAL APPROACH IN A TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

1 

David Milton Mattocks 

Abstract 

This paper examines many of the hurdles of refugee 
acculturalization in a technical society. The researcher 
builds a case for "appropriate education" while drawing 
from typical blunders in international development. The 
author contends that there are important principles which 
educators working among diverse cultures should follow. A 
case study is utilized to examine these unique educational 
principles which one agency used, resulting in several 
remarkable businesses, programs and educational . 
opportunities for refugees. 



INTRODUCTION 

Mea was past the point of crying. As she sat staring at the yellowed walls of an empty 
apartment, all she could think about was how life was in the plush tropical mountains of 
Laos. Life was so free and simple. The small village, meals on a low earthen fire, a 
garden for rice and vegetables . . . Then there was the war. Mea never understood the whys 
of the war, only that she had lost her husband and brother to it. Mea had heard rumors of 
village annihilations by government soldiers. Fearful of the same, some families in v the 
village had already left in the dark of night for northeast Thailand. 

One evening two of the village men brought news that a North Vietnamese troop was only a 
morning walk from their camp. That evening the leaders decided that the villagers could no 
longer stay in the mountains of Laos. By the light of the moon, Mea, her family, and the 
village started their trip to the Mekong River, the last obstacle in the difficult trek to 
freedom. 

Mea was exhausted. Carrying her youngest of three, while providing for the needs of her 
other children, was almost more than she could bear. Chieu, her eldest son of 13 years, 
also had difficulty keeping pace. His young body trembled under the combined weight of 
himself and his grandmother, who had been ill for the post few years. 

Mea and her family soon became part of the, "tag along group", the weak and the sick of 
the village who could not keep pace. One night there was gun fire ahead, a lot of it 1 It 
seemed as if it was never ending 1 A few moments later some of the group came running back. 
They were not holding any of the possessions they had previously toted with them. Only 
their lives. Most of the villagers were killed under the shower of government bullets that 
night. The small bind of survivors hid in the under bcush while two of the 
young men scouted out a safer route. The following night, the group crossed the Mekong 
River into Northeast Thailand. 



For the next seven years, Mea and her family spent every day in crowded refugee camps 
waiting for their papers to be processed. One day Mea and her family were on a plane to 
America. 

Hie story of Mea and her family is a composite account based on the experience of many 
Laotian refugees. 
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HURDLES OF ACCULTURATION: UNDERSTANDING CULTURAL DISADVANTAGES 



Our age is a century of refugees. The horrors of diabolic dictatorships, floods and 
famine have resulted in the displacement of millions of human beings, who have been 
conveniently labeled as "refugees". Virtually every nation in our world has been affected. 
The newly arriving refugees soon learn that their cultural values are often viewed as little 
more than ideological backwardness in a fastrmoving society. Previous ways of livelihood 
are quickly negated by governmental, state and supportive agencies as, "nontransferable 
employment skills. " The impact of prejudice, culture shock, and loss of home, country, and 
loved ones all couple together in a wrenching socialization process which is difficult to 
imagine. As the refugees attempts to adapt to a technical society, there are four barriers 
which the individual generally must overcome. 

Linguistic Isolation 

The most important factor to achieving economic self-sufficiency in a technical society 
is the ability to speak the native tongue. In 1977 the California Department of Health 
conducted a study which indicated a high positive correlation between the refugees who had 
the ability to speak English and those who .were employed. (Ellis, 1982, p. 96) 

Many of the Laotian and Cambodian refugees have had little or no education or exposure 
to a written language. This makes the transition to written English and basic math 
difficult when there is not a foundation to build from. 

MeDta] Trauma 

It is an accepted fact that refugees experience some degree of trauma. "Amazingly, the 
refugees ... are adjusting well. But underneath these apparently successful and 
incredibly resilient people have a great emotional pain and suffering. The emotional toll 
is unimagineable. Some will need psychiatric help. Many more will never come to our 
attention. The problems will affect the entire first and second generations of 
Indocninese-Americans. They are survivors. They will survive". (Ellis, 1982, p. 103) 

The trauma which is experienced in the resettlement process may range from mild 
depression to survivor' s guilt or other mental health problems. In a nation wide study 
sponsored by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Indochinese Refugee Assistance 
Programs (DHEW IRAP) staff in Washington a C , assessed the current status of the 
Indochinese. Their findings indicated that most refugees culturally resist help. Of the 
ones that did seek h«ip, most are taken care of by voluntary agencies, while others are seen 
by the IRAP mental health projects. 

Many of the mental health problems begin to surface approximately four years after their 
resettlement. The highest risk group was between the ages of 19 and 35. it was found that 
married couples generally acculturated too quickly substituting the value systems of young 
Americans for that t ,pf their own homeland. The single refugees seemed to have a sense of 
rootlessness underscored with depression, alcoholism, violence, bad dreams and/or thought 
disorders. (Ellis, 1982, pp. 101-102) 

Cultural "Backwardness" 

Most human beings grow up with cultural characteristics, values, customs and beliefs 
which are ingrairied into their very being. Many refugees find that most of their values do 
not "fit" into their new promised land. Customs, values and beliefs which they previously 
held are often discredited. 

In replacement of the thatched hut or tent comes a steel building. Even eating becomes 
complex. Rather than going out to the garden or open market to obtain food, one must find a 
store, which can be frightening experience for some refugees. 
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"Nontransferable Employment Skills" 

New ways of livelihood must also be learned. A life time of experience will often be 
labeled as "nontransferable employment skills." Previous expertise in farming, herding or 
fishing is viewed with little employment potential in a technical society. Even doctors, 
lawyers, and educators are not easily transplanted from one country to another* 

These hurdles present a challenge for government, state, supportive agencies and 
volunteers to incorporate some degree of wisdom and sensitivity into the resettlement 
process of refugees. It is this researcher's opinion that the needed cross-cultural wisdom 
which could be utilized among diverse cultures, can be extrapolated and defined from many of 
the lessons we have learned in the field of international development. 

APPROPRIATE EDUCATION: LEARNING FROM OUR MISTAKES 

In recent decades many agencies have been asking some difficult questions regarding 
international development issues. It was thought that the "green revolution" would answer 
all of the worlds food problems. Technology, it was thought, could cure almost any hurt . . 
. . WRONG. "We have given them mobile power units called tractors without teaching them how 
to repair them or warning them how dependent they would be on gasoline. We have looked at 
their shallow wooden ploughs and said primitive. We have given them deep ploughshares, 
efficient in temperate zone soils, but not in theirs. We have wrecked their soils which are 
shallow in organic terms and have turned up the sub-soils to be chemically and uselessly 
transformed by the sun. We have done the same sort of thing to their social habits which, 
even in poverty, were a stability. We have impaired their cultures and we have made them 
dependent on artificial standards which might suit us but are alien to them. We have 
created the ghost towns of our good intentions." (Retchie-Calder, 1374) 

Many Western minded "internationalists" have understandably been frustrated with their 
lack of success while working within international communities. Mystified, they have t jund 
that their top-down, goal-orientated, problem-solving approaches have not worked. Like 
ships passing in the dark of night, the needs and the assistance pass each other with little 
understanding as to why. 

After almost three decades of tripping over our shoelaces, we found that answers were 
not as easy as we once purported. What we thought to be a "heads or tails" problem, turned 
out to be more of a Rubic's cube. We soon learned that different cultures recognize, 
conceive and grasp the realities of life through divergent codification processes. (A 
codification process, quite simply put, is how a society or individual classifies 
experiences.) We realized, in turn, that it was important for the individual working among 
diverse cultures to be sensitive to individuals and how they view life within their societal 
frameworks. Every human codifies experiences through language and behavior, both of which 
are molded by one's culture. Learners will grasp reality only as it is perceived through 
their individual code. 

It is for this reason that I am making a plea for what I will call, "appropriate 
education." It is my belief that international farming systems research and development is 
built on the unlabeled foundation of "appropriate education and extension." The realization 
that one should learn, before one attempts to teach, or change, is at the very crux of this 
developmental approach. The sensitivity and awareness of the extension agent and other 
research members is the fundamental principle in the incorporation and application of 
farming systems research and development. If the important agronomic, anthropological., 
economic and socioloqical questions are not asked by the team, we simply go back to tripping 
over the shoelace of inappropriate cross cultural education and extension. 

It is this author's opinion that many of the lessons we have learned in the field of 
international development needs to be extrapolated and defined by those working among 
international cuimmities within technical societies. 
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In recent year s, the third world has arrived on cur door step. Recent arrivals have 
tended to be from rural areas with little contact from the western world, The hurdles of 
cultural disadvantages translate into difficulties in terms of economic self-sufficiency. 
The Mien and Huong are two examples of cultures caught in this difficult transition process. 
The majority of Mien and and Hmong families were previously self-sufficient subsistence 
fanners living in the plush tropical mountains. 

A CASE STUDY: PRACTICING APPROPRIATE EDUCATION 

In 1982, the researcher together with a small group of individuals became concerned 
about the growing numbers of Hmong and Mein families in the Seattle area. The refugees' 
lack of English, technical skills, job-finding methods, and a depressed economy all 
contributed to high unemployment among these peoples. The few agencies which were left 
working with refugees had such enormous caseloads as to render them ineffective. Out of 
this group of concerned individuals, lead by Cal Utomoto and Tom Lane, an agency grew which 
has played a significant role in the resettlement of many displaced refugee families. 

The unique educational and developmental principles (values) which this culturally 
sensitive group embraced has resulted in several remarkable businesses, programs and 
educational opportunities for refugees. 

These principles are: 

1) change vs. timet it was realized that change must take place to facilitate 
self-sufficiency into a technical society. Yet this change is a process which 
should be done with the refugees, not for them. It should be realized that change 
often results in instability, characterized psychologically as emotional tension. 
(Shaner, et al, 1982, p. 397) Much of the trauma can be overcome if the refugee 
has one friend who s/he can turn to for help. Sponsor families, who sponsor one 
refugee family, can be especially helpful. 

Any change takes time. This is especially true when one attempts to learn a new 
language. Translators and job-related English classes are appropriate methods of 
overcoming the hurdle of linguistic isolation in a technical society. 

2) Cultural differences t All cultural differences should be treated with respect and 
usefulness rather than evidence of ignorance, str' bornness of a general inability 
to learn. (Shaner, et al, 1982, p. 397) Without this respect for another's 
heritage, cultural ethnicide is the only alternative for the refugee. The "salad 
bowl" concept respects the heritage and diversity of all ethnic groups. 

3) "Nontransferable employment skills" t All "Nontransferable employment skills" 
whether individual, social, or cultural, are all educational opportunities rather 
than educational liabilities. 

Most of the jobs and opportunities were created from trie existent framework of 
"nontransferable employment skills" which the refugees already possessed. A successful 
example includes a farm cooperative which continues to remain a curiosity to the news media. 
On a shoe string budget in the spring of 1982, the Indochinese Farm Project 
(IFP) was born. The project utilized a farming system or process approach to agricultural 
development. The refugees served as decision makers and researchers while learning and 
deriving an income from the project. The "farming package" was not conjured up in meeting 
rooms, but by sitting on the grass with the farmers and deciding, what happens next? 

The goal of the IFP is to create vocational agricultural opportunities by providing 
necessary inputs, via grants and donations, thus helping refugee families to establish 
themselves as viable truck farmers. In 1962 12 families worked an average of 60-hour weeks, 
realizing a total return of over $14,000 on their efforts. The produce was marketed in a 
variety of wholesale and retail community markets. In 1983, eight families cultivated 14 
acres of land. By the end of the year the farmers realized a gross income of $42,500. 
owers in 1984 had a bad year with a cold, wet spring and an early frost in September, yet 



the nine families realized over $40,000 in earnings. In addition, the prcj »ct has generated 
a food supply for the fanners while providing unsaleable produce donations to local food 
banks on a regular basis. 

Green houses, covered with polyurethane, are prepared in September for the winter crops. 
Hie annual IPP harvest celebration is held in October. The general community and the media 
are all invited to celebrate the indochineese culture and their harvest. January and 
February are a time to do maintenance around the farm and to take time off. With the advent 
of March the farmers will be out working the new crops. 

Tb accomplish its long-range objectives, the IFP relies on a small dedicated staff and 
numerous volunteers who are working toward the eventual self-sufficiency of the project. 
The project has obtained additional land for cultivation in 1986 and hopes to expand into 
animal husbandry. 

Another successful business is a small store called South East Asian Design (SEAD) which 
sells Me in and Hmong embroidery, applique and batik. The SEAD cooperative has a retail 
outlet in the Pike Place Market and assists hundreds of Indochinese refugees in the Seattle 
area. The store provides opportunities for craftswomen to learn business, retail, and 
cultural skills while selling their handwork to the public, galleries and museums. The 
cooperative is now owned and operated by Mien and Hmong craftswomen who have acliieved 
self-sufficiency while retaining some of their cultural heritage. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The educational principles which helped to guide and which result in programs such as 
these are by no means a comprehensive educational guide. Rather they embrace one 
fundamental rule of education; one should learn, before one attempts to teach. This rule is 
one critical component which many adult educators working cross culturally within 
international communities, both locally and abroad, frequently overlook. 
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THE HRD PROFESSIONAL: A MACROMOTION STUDY 
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Abstract 



This is a report of a macromotion study of the practice of the Human 
Resource Development (HRD) profession. The researcher randomly observed 
the work activities of a sample of HRD professionals and then analyzed 
the content of that work to ascertain the range of activities performed 
and the relative importance of each. Each activity was further sub- 
divided into its components which were subjected to factor analyses to 
determine common factors. The resulting factors are the sets of skills 
necessary for performing the HRD function. 



Purpose of Study 

The American Society for Training & Development (ASTD) defines Human Resource Development 
as a series of organized activities conducted within a specified time and designed to produce 
behaviorial change, (ASTD p. 8). "Adult Education is a process by which men and women (alone, 
in groups, or in institutional settings) seek to improve themselves or their society by in- 
creasing their skill, knowledge or sensitivity; dr it is any process by which individuals, 
groups or institutions try to help men and women improve in these ways," (Houle, p. 32) 
While the definitions of HRD and that of the broader field of Adult Education are remarkably 
similar, it is important to note that the -context of the two is quite different. HRD is 
conducted primarily in the workplace with the intent of improving productivity. Adult Educa- 
tion takes place in almost all aspects of life, the workplace being only one of the arenas for 
learning, and may have as its goal any of a host of motivations. It is fitting, therefore, 
that research of the practice of the HRD functions be conducted in the workplace and should 
.include inquiry into the range of activities (and the relative importance of each of those 
activities) in the HRD matrix. 

Significance of Study 

The word "profession" to describe the HRD field of practice is used with the understanding 
that HRD is not a profession as defined by occupational sociologists, but the word does denote 
the aspirations of those who currently practice in the field and is used here to describe the 
practice and the aspiration. For the practice to evolve into a true profession, there must be, 
among other requirements, a specialized ^ody of knowledge to be imparted to the aspiring pro- 
fessional in a lengthy, formed training period. At present, this specialized body of knowledge 
does not exist; what does exist is a set of practices, or "bags of tricks" which are used and 
discarded as new fads appear (Mech, p. l63). Until the field of HRD is defined more specifi- 
cally, the practice analyzed, and a theory base formulated and tested, the body of specialized 
knowledge and the formal training programs to support that knowledge are still in the future. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the activities which comprise the practice of 
HRD and to ascertain the percentage of time spent on each of those activities. Additionally, 
an attempt was made to analyze the content of each for the skills or knowledge required to per- 
form the activities. This study should maketa particularly valuable contribution in that it is 
one of che first factor analyses employing numerous observations of a large sample of HRD pro- 
fessionals in different occupational situs taken over an extended period of time. 



The research methodology used for this study vas one borrowed from the field of industrial 
engineering. The design, macromotion time study, uses numerous observations ma« j over a long 
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period of time to ascertain what one does, how often one does it and how lohg it takes. The 
nr: ~crcr+ion study, coupled with task analysis and factor analysis, can accurately describe 

occupation. \ 

w 

For this study 125 HRD managers were recruited. The reason for observing only HRD manag- 
ers rather than all HRD practitioners was that managers were employed full-time in HRD and 
performed a variety of HRD tasks; whereas, many instructors and consultants were "stand up" 
... instructor^ with few other HRD duties or were only assigned to the HRD function on a part-time 
basis. The managers represented the legal, finance, manufacturing, transportation, commerce 
and health situs. The extraction, building, entertainment and education situs were not repre- 
sented. Preliminary interviews helped determine that an observation period from September , 
1983 through January, 198U could reasonably be expected to encompass a full range of HRD 
activities. 



Each manager was instructed on how to record and report the observations, and promised 
that the data would be held in c.^nfidencp. A secretary was recruited at each work site and 
given the duties of notifying managers at each site about observation times, collecting obser- 
vation cards and making check observations. Managers did not know the day or time of an obser- 
vation in advance. At the randomly selected time, managers were notified to record he obser- 
vation and return the card to the secretary, who then marked it with the manager 1 s identifica- 
tion, number and sent it to the researcher. 

To reduce the larg • of observations to a more parsimonious set of factors based on 

the common elements of one observed activities, an orthogonal rotation factor analysis was 
used. The f a.r „ s rs were then examined by a panel of HRD managers working with the researcher. 
The panel na r aed each factor, determined skills required to accomplish each and determined 
which factor* were HRD related and which were not. ("Personal activities" and "avoidable 
delays" were two factors determined to be non-HRD, non-work related factors. "Organizational 
committees" v.s a non-HRD, work-related factor. ) 

Findings 




The following activities appear to be a part of the HRD manager's Job. The factors are 
presented in the descending order of importance. The skills or knowledges most frequently 
mentioned as necessary for performance a£the activity are listed under each. <the percent of 
time spent in each activity is a percentage-©^ the total time in the HRD function only; 
typically, the HRD manager was involved in HRD \is<iyities hours/day and in non-HRD activ- 

ities the rest of the time. 

Activity % Time \ 

Program Management 

o understand goals, policies and practices of the organization 16.1 
o understand the relationship of training to. profits and costs of the organization 
o advise management on appropriate training solutions to problems 

o coordinate training function with other staff functions in planning and forecasting 
o plan training programs (includes training 3ystem development, scheduling, resource 

acquisition and allocation) 
o administer training program (includes overseeing the process of the program, 

resolving problems as they arise and writing final report) 

Needs Assessment /Research 13.9 

o understand research design , survey research anci interviewing 
o understand accounting and budgeting 

o understand relationship of training tb changes in job performance, costs and profits 
o form and lead effective advisory groups 

o reconcile employee needs, organizational needs and own personal needs 
c anticipate future HRD needs by interpreting organization and department long range 
plans 

71 82 
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Activity 



% Time 



Budget/Finance/Accounting 



8.8 



o prepare department budget 
o understand profit /cost center concept 
o understand standard cost concept 
o understand relevant cost concept 

o understand relationship of training to profit/cost center performance 

o prepare amortization schedule for training costs 

o determine life cycle of training information or skills 

Writing/ Communicating 8.1 
o write clear, concise reports, letters, and memos 

o use proper grammar, punctuation, spelling and syntax in all oral and written 
communication 

o write and deliver oral presentations to internal audiences 
o write and deliver speeches to outside audiences 

Evaluation 8.0 

o determine what is to be evaluated and the desired direction and magnitude of change 
o demonstrate the relevance of the change to higher management 
o show relationship of training costs to profit/cost change 

o conduct evaluations of changes in learning, teaching, behavior, altitude, profit or 

loss associated with training 
o modify programs as indicated 

o report problems or solutions not appropriate for training 

Records Management /Information Processing 6.9 

o design and administer information system to facilitate program management 

o design and administer information input system to insure organizational problems 

are brought to attention of HRD 
o insure that evaluation results are compared to plans in tire to make changes 
o review employee performance problems and make recommendations 
o insure HRD is represented in HR planning and forecasting 
o administer training materials inventory and instructors* records 
o administer employee training records 

Planning Organizational Change 6.9 

o understand a variety of planning models 
o recommend HRD contributions to future alternatives 
o di f xerentiate between single-use project plans and standing plans 
o coordinate HRD abort, intermediate and long range plans with those of the 
organization 

o articulate, in writing, the HRD objectives to reach the organization's long range 



o differentiate between short-run and long-run manpower planning 

o short-run forecasting include provision to (a) change the Job, (b) change the 

employee, and (e) remove the employee 
o long-range forecasting include provisions to (a) project organization structure 

to match organization goals « and estimate human resources to fit that structure, 

(b) match the projected human resources vith the existing workforce and (c) plan 

for employee develcpment and entry training 
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Activity 



% Time 



Directing/Supervising 

o manage the HRD employee in the department 

o train HRD employees 

o review employee performance 

o devise work improvements 

o handle technical matters 

None of the other activities occupies more thp.a 3% of the HRD managers 1 time. In, the 
aggregate they make up nearly 20% of the time spent on HRD activities, and so should be men- 
tioned although space does not allow a fuller treatment. They are: Instructional Design . 
(3.8J), Meeting/Planning/Facilitating (3.6%) 9 Personnel Management (3.2%) , Audio-Visual Plan- 
ning and Use (l.OJf), and Miscellaneous (1.9*). 

Cbnelusions and Recommendations 

V 

Ev^n a cursory examination of the foregoing list reveals that the definitions of HRD and 
Adult Education are more similar than the activities which make the practioners 1 roles. The 
traditional management skills of planning, budgeting and business information. processing assume 
far more importance for the HERD manager than the Adult. Educators' instructional planning, in- 
structing and meeting planning, and facilitating, (inghsm, p. 17-38) Even some of the impor- 
tant areas common to both fields such as needs assessment and evaluation require a different 
orientation since HRD managers concern themselves with profit and rosts, while Adult Educators 
concentrate on the growth and development of the individual. 

Programmatic recommendations are tentative at this time, but would certainly include an 
interdisciplinary approach utilizing more the cost accounting, budgeting, management, and 
personnel administration courses from the School of Business. Some reorientation of course 
objectives in the Adult Education courses deeding with needs assessment and evaluation would 
also be appropriate. Internships for those planning careers in HRD should definitely take 
place in a business setting and should include maximum exposure to the production process and 
to budgets and cost accounting. This borrowing from other academic disciplines is only a stop- 
gap measure as the HRD field evolves as a true field of study and ultimately, one hopes, into 
a true profession. This paper reports only the activities that currently occupy the IffiD manag- 
er and the skills required to perform each. No attempt has been made to Judge the appropriate- 
ness of these activities or to ascertain the relative value of other activities to the organi- 
zation or the advantage to the development of the field. It does seem reasonable to say that 
the lack of entry requirements into the field, the paucity of research and theory formulation 
and a definition lacking specificity and exclusivity require that the existence of HRD as a 
field of study or un academic discipline be taken somewhat on faith. 

Those involved in the activities known as HRD have a professional responsibility to 
continue to conduct research and to formulate theory. This study suggests that further re- 
search is needed in the following: 

a. research into the activities of all aspects of HRD practice 

b. research into the knowledge to perform the activities - particul — ly to ascertain 
if the knowledge to perform an HRD activity is unique to HRD cr pes , cf aome other 
field of study 

c. research into more specific and exclusive definiiion(s) 

d. research into the structure of HRD to ascertain if it is one field or se-v^ral 
similar fields related to or overlapping one another 

e. research into the val*e of specif preparation for entry into the field and 
alternate forms of pieparation 

f . theory formulation and testing 
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COLLEAGUE COACHING TO SUPPORT LIFELONG LEARNING ON THE JOB: 
CRITICAL ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS FOR EXPANDED PRACTICE 

o William J. Yaxowicz 1 

Abstract 

Recent research suggests colleague coaching both facilitates the 

transfer of learning from training to application situations and, — 

more importantly, expands opportunities for lifelong learning on 

the lob, While sueji findings have far reaching triplications for 

the field, little information regarding development and maintenance 

of the practice is available. This paper reports findings of an 

indepth field study which examined teacher efforts to implement and 

sustain the practice of colleague coaching in the workplace. 

INTRODUCTION 



Overview 



Rich has been written about the need to expand opportunities for lifelong learning on the 
job. O'Toole (1977) noted that learning must be integrated with work since, in part, T Vnost work- 
ers nave an innate desire to learr *nd grow." Beyond desire, however, such other forces as rapid 
social change, technological developments, and the dynamic nature of the workplace compel nearly 
ell to continue professional development (LeBreton, 1978). As Knowles (1975) contends, capacity 
for lifelong learning is increasingly critical as the world becomes one "in which rapid change 
will be the only stable characteristic/' 

Expanded opportunities for lifelong learning on the job are no less critical for educators 
(Edlefelt, 1974). To support such opportunities, Schaefer (1967) juggested restructuring the work 
place to facilitate teacher to teacher communication and experimentation, Lortie (1975), noting 
both the lack of r shared technical culture and the isolation teachers often experience on the 
job, recommended working arrangements to foster mutual visitation and consultation. Lawrence and 
his associates (1974) found 3uch arrangements powerfully support efforts to improve instruction. 

Subsequent studies produced similar findings. Joyce and Showers (1980) reported that, when 
used <n conjugation with study of new instructional models, demonstration, and guided practice, 
zoe .ng by colleagues aids in the transfer of learning from training to application. Coaching, 
J.. . and Showers (19^2) contend, is one integral component of effective training which enabler 
teachers to provide each other with companionship, technical feedback, and on the job assistance 
in analyzing the application of new methods, adapting them to students, and gaining executive 
control over them. 

From a different perspective, Lawrence and Branch (1978) discuss a similar practice more 
broadly, reer panels, they say, serve as 'Vehicles to support the continuing professional devel- 
opment of their members." Much like coaching teams, peer panels enable teachers to help one 
another plan for self -improvement, analyse teaching - often through mutual observation and the 
provision of low-inference feedback - and verify, If necessary, the attainment nf personal 
improvement plan objectives. Similarly, Johnson and Johnson (1980) find collaborative teacher 
support groups foster higher levels of participant motivation, more productive professional 
relationships, and increase implementation of new teaching practices. Sharon and Hertz- 
Lazerowitz (1982) also found teacher self-help groups to enhance learning transfet. More 



^William J. Yataricz is a Ataff and organization development consultant with Research Associates. 
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COLLEAGUE COACHING TO SUPPORT LIFELONG LEARNING ON THE JOB 

recently, Sparks (1983) found additional evidence regarding the value of coaching. Summarizing 
this research, she notes that peer observation had a greater impact on teacher implementation of 
new instructional practices than trainer delivered coaching. She says, 'This is good news. 
Followup visits by experts are expensive, and may be unnecessary for teachers to make real changes 
in their teaching." 

m 

It appears that coaching and related approaches to learning on the job can be of considerable 
value, to human resource developers, researchers, and teachers alike. Ifter all, as Little (1981) 
contends, 'Vorking and learning together with colleagues is both more powerful and more satisfying 
than working and learning alone." 

While benefits derived from coaching can be significant, teachers attempting to integrate the 
practice with ongoing school programs face a number of difficulties. School organization, 
scheduling, and time constraints pose formidable obstacles. Compounding traditional impediments, 
however, is the relative rarity of colleague coaching in the field of education. Indeed, Bird 
(1983) contends coaching with peers is so rare that "typically, one must produce it in order to 
study it. ' x>nsequently, colleague coaching activities constitute new and untried practices for 
most teachers, few working models of successful efforts exist, and resources or guidelines to 
facilitate development of such practices are difficult to find. 

With little available research regarding facilitative conditions, procedures, and behaviors, 
attempts to build coaching networks may be frustrating. As one participant in this study notes: 

It's hard to get it off the ground.... coaching is clearly important and we want to get 
it going here on a larger scale.... Perhaps it is the general attitude that classrooms 
belong to individual teachers. After all, we are not used to having visitors in the 
class. But there are other things as well. I'm not sure what they are, but they get 
in the way. 

This study was concerned with such "things:" the impediments to and the facilitators of 
colleague coaching in the workplace. 

METHODOLOGY 

fV pose of the Study 

Concerned with facilitating teacher efforts to implement and sustain the practice of coaching 
on the, job, this study sought to answer the following questions: 1) What is colleague coaching 
and how is it implemented cn the job? 2) What critical factors facilitate or impede the practice? 
3) What implications do these critical factors have for practitioners, interested in implementing 
and sustaining colleague coaching in the workplace. 

Method 

To gain a multidimensional view of collea^i.e coaching, this field study employ* 1 semistruc- . 
tured interviews .ind conversations with coaching teachers, observations -f coaching activities, 
arranged group discussions, and the critical incident technique. Interviews, conversations, and 
observations wer-i recorded in field notes and video tape between December 1982 and June 1983. 

As information was collected, it was reviewed for accuracy and examined to extract critical 
incidents as well as other salient elements. These were coded and sorted into relevant categories . 
which were inductively generated. These analytic categories emerged gradually throijgjh continuing 
review and comparison. Tentative findings were tested against teacher perspectives tat arranged 
group discu sions. ' 

Critical incident procedures were employed in April and again in June of 1983. Participants 
were provided with background information concerning this study, provided directions and sample 
incidents, and asked to write their own first-h ^ reports of incidents which critically affected 
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efforts to build and maintain the practice of coaching in their schools. TWenty-three of the 
twenty-five participating teachers returned forty-five usable incidents and eighty-three 
recommendations for improving coaching in their schools. 

Subjects 

TWenty-f ive teachers from two New Jersey high schools (one urban school and one rural 
school; were recruited on the basis of their active involvement with and knowledge of colleague 
coaching. Teachers ranged in age from twenty-seven to forty-three, with a median of thirty-six. 
Twenty participants held bachelor's degrees in arts or sciences, while five had master's. All 
were certified in their speciality and had been teaching fbr an average of eleven years. Fourteen 
were female. Although most were content specialists, three were special educators, one was a 
child study team director, and one was a department chair/. Of the remaining, seven taught math, 
four taught history or social studies, three taught English, and one each taught physical educa- 
tion, art, shop, and business. 

FINDINGS / 

Implementing the Practice of Coaching / 

Initially, colleague coaching served tv distinct functions in participating sites. Coaching 
was introduced to the urban school as a mecl .r ism which would ensure the implementation of new 
methods of instruction. At the rural site, coaching was introduced as a support mechanism for 
teachers who were attempting to more effectively integrate handicapped students. As such, special 
educators were to provide inclass assistance and coaching to their content teaching peers. 
Regardless of initial differences, however, the emerging practice looked something like this 
at both sites: 

1. In some way, frequently as a result of informal discussions in the faculty room, classroom 
difficulties or good ideas would be explored. Initiated by someone who was familiar with the 
practice, the notion of a classroom visit was raised. Often a colleague would be invited to see 
how e new approach affected student learning and to "give me some ideas about how to make it work 
better. ' In this way, the visit usually had a some focus or purpose beyond companionship. 

0 

2. With the visit scheduled, guidelines regaling its length, purpose, and method of record- 
ing were determined. Teachers suggested that this step was critical for successful visits. 

3. The visit was conducted, to the extent possible, as planned. Observations were often 
recorded in the form of coding map or a running narrative. However, in many instances no records 
were made. This last approach, termed the "warm " ody method" by teachers, served as an introduc- 
tion to the practice. 

4. Observations would bo discussed some time after the class. Occasionally, teachers had 
corresponding lunch or preparation periods which allowed for extended discussion, riore often, 
however , teachers found it necessary to steal a few minutes in the hallway between classes. 

De wailed discussions generally had tc wait until the next opening - perhaps a week later. 

The actual discussion approach varied considerably. However, the general intent was to 
elicit frcm the observed teacher a) a description of positive lesson aspects, j) reasons why 
these aspects or practices were effective, and c) how the positive practices might be further 
strengthened. Then, it the coach was sensitive to teacher concerns, the discussion turned to 
those concerns for assessment. If both coach and teacher were comfortable with the process, 
one improvement objective might be identified. 

5. If an improvement objective had been identified, strategies for implementing it were 
devised and another visit was scheduled to assess the impact of any changes as well as to 
assist in making necessary changes. 
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6. The coach would invite the observed teacher to exchange i les and the reciprocal visit 
would be scheduled* 

7. Finally, records of the visit or followup sessions would be given to the teacher and the 
process would begin anew. 

Difficulties Faced in Building Coaching Practices 

While teachers reported a range of benefits which became available through the practice of 
coaching, they also noted serious Impediments to their efforts to build and maintain the practice. 
Principal difficulties fell into three broad categories: organizational forces, their own actions 
and attitudes, and specific coaching procedures. 

Organizational forces, in the start up stage, posed the greatest problems. Time, for 
example, was always tight and tough to schedule for coaching with trusted colleagues. Teachers 
taught five periods during the day, had one period of scheduled supervision in the hall or 
cafeteria, one lunch period, anu one preparation period. Typically, it was necessary to coach 
during lunch or preparation periods. Feedback sessions had to be conducted on the run. 

As important, however, administrators provided few rewards for coaching in the early stages. 
In fact, one other difficulty related to this was the negative reward structure. Teachers 
quickly learned that as they improved their practice through coaching, they would find increasing 
numbers of "difficult students" in their classes. Adninistrators, noticing how well some teachers 
handled handicapped students, "rewarded" these teachers by taking special students out of the 
hostile classrooms and moving them to the more effective ones. As coaching became recognized by 
administrators and they released coaches from non instructional duty, this negative reward was 
perceived to be an acceptable trade off. 

Teacher actions could easily impede efforts to coach as well. Lack of confidence reduced 
the liklihood of getting involved in coaching. Just as powerfully, however, lack of competence 
in observation and feedback resulted in closed doors. In this regard, the pervasive use of 
evaluative rather than nonjudgemental feedback, even though teachers were vsed to receiving it 
from administrators, both reduced levels of trust and levels of interest. in coaching, I get 
enough of negatives from my supervisors, I don't^need more." Interestingly enough, however, 
teachers almost demanded a qualitative rating from observers. Nearly every initial visit conclud- 
ed with teachers asking, "How'd I do?" 

Factors Which Facilitate Coaching 

Facilitators of coaching in the workplace fell into the same broad categories cited above. 
Teachers reported that, with an adequate number of trusted colleagues involved in the coaching 
network, scheduling of visits anc 1 feedback sessions was easier. In addition, as teachers were 
able to appropriate time from noninstructional duties, sch idling flexibility was increased. 
Further, teachers perceived this additional time to coach as a reward from the administration. 
By demonstrating their commitment to the practice, administrators enabled teachers to engage in 
_oaching without fear that the required time would be wasted, that is, not counted for evaluation 
purposes. Thus, the administration played a crucial role in legitimizing the practice and in 
fostering a climate within which coaching might flourish. 

Teacher actions and procedures vtoich facilitated expanded use of coaching included a main- 
tenance of focus on coaching as a tool for collaborative problem solving. This involved the 
recognition that a) coaches were also learners, b) that effective supoort and technical assis- 
tance could be provided by both coaching and observed teachers, and c) that improvement through 
coaching was a collaborative rather than prescriptive venture. 

Findings also indicated that rewards in the form of improved practice in the classroom 
proved to be critical. While companionship was one important benefit to accrue from coachings 
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teachers indicated that, "If I don't get any improvement out of coaching, if I can't find out 
what I'm doing wrong and what I'm doing right, what good is it?" However, the approach used 
to help a colleague find out about areas for improvement was critical as well. By providing 
many recommendations for improvement, a coach could easily frighten colleagues and reduce the 
sense of self -efficacy. The most effective approach, it appeared, concentrated on assisting 
the teacher in defining her/his own improvement objectives. Typically, when only one area for 
improvement was identified, progress was readily evident. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EXPANDED PRACTICE 

As it emerged in participating schools, coaching was a complex process affected and given 
meaning by the unique institutional and soci 1 forces at work. Even so, coaching appears to be 
a viable tool for educators as well as human resources developers at the present time. Those 
interested in building coaching practices may wish to consider the following: 

1. Coaching should be introduced to the entire school so all are aware of purposes, procedures, 
expected benefits, and potential risks attendant to the practice. This is not to say that 
all teacher 8 must be involved in coaching - indeed, participation should be voluntary - but 
all teachers in the school should be aware of what their colleagues are doing and should 
understand the practice is not a threat to them. 

2. Administrators have a critical role in the development and maintenance of coaching in the 
school. As such, they should explicitly support the practice from the start. Such support 
can come in the form of release time from non instructional duties, curiosity about the impact 
of coaching in the school, and the basic "pat on the back" to let teachers know that what 
they are doing has value. 

3. Teachers and administrators should work to increase opportunities for communication and 
collaboration. By building such opportunities into the school year, all involved can more 
effectively develop tactics for intr iucing, expanding, and sustaining the practice of 
coaching. In addition, increased communication in participating schools appeared to foster 
increased trust, one major facilitator of coaching. 

4. Teachers and administrators should recognize th tt cofc 1 ing is not a simple process that is 
easily implemented in any setting. Efforts to introduce coaching will be greatly enhanced 
by collaborative planning to identify potential difficulties, useful problem solving mech- 
anisms, and specific plans of action. Plans should consider incremental implementation 
issues as well as individual differences. 

5. Coaching should be introduced and expanded incrementally, perhaps beginning with the"warm 
body approach" and gradually moving to more complex and differentiated strategies. The latter 
should includethe recording of instruction and the provision of nonjudgemental or technical 
feedback to provide a data u se for discussion. 

6. The practice of coaching should emerge from the concerns of teachers and the problems they 
face in the day to day business of teaching. Coaching should be defined by teachers and 
directed at building capacity for problem solving through colleague support. Thus, data thafc 
becomes available through coaching should not be used for evaluative purposes. 
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THE IHPLEHfcNTAT ION -REPLICATION EXTENSION SYSTEM: A NEW. LOW-COST 
TUELWOOD ENERGY EXTENSION STRATEGY FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



Neil A. Bel son 1 

Abstract 

For most people in developing countries, fuel wood, used 
for cooking end heating, remains the primary energy source. 
In recent years, rising demanda for f uelwood have contri- 
buted to the widespread destruction of tropical forests, 
causing fuelwood prices to escalate aharply. The author 
has developed a low-cost fuel wood-product ion program, the 
••Implementation-Replication Extension System 9 *, which 
stresses minimization of risks, utilization of local re- 
sources, and a simple management structure. The rapid suc- 
cess of a pilot pro3ect using this system in the Dominican 
Republic in summer, 1984, suggested the system's potential 
value in a wide range of situations where fuelwood supply 
is a major problem. 

THE FUELWOOD PROBLEM 

Although discussion about the energy crisis has centered on the high coste of imported 
fuels, for most people in developing countries, fuelwood remains this moat immediate energy 
need. It is estimated that the use of firewood end charcoal, primarily for cooking, 
represents 90* of all energy conaumption for 1.5 billion people in these countries. For 
another billion people, the use of firewood and charcoal repreaente at least 50% of all 
energy uae (Eckholm, 1975; NAS, 1980). In recent years, rising human populations have 
increased the demand for fuelwood, often far beyond the ability of the native forests to 
provide new supplies. Fuelwood supplies have ateadily decreaaed, cauaing aharply escalating 
fuelwood prices. These higher prices have been particularly damaging to the middle and low 
income eectors which depend on fuelwood for their cooking end heating needs. A growing 
percentage of their limited reaources has gone to pay for wood for cooking (NAS, 1980). 
Often, people in these groups are forced to reduce the number of meals in which they cook 
food. And the loss of forests has meant more than a sispli shortage of wood. Throughout the 
developing world, the deatruction of foreata has caused severe erosion, heavy flooding after 
ralna, and perhaps moat ominously, the drying up of many rivers. Large areas of once-fertile 
land are becoming deserts. 

The disappearance of native forests has hurt some of the very lowest income sectors in 
rural areas in another way as well. In many very low-income areas, the land is too arid or 
otherwise unsuitable for conventional agricultural utilization. Lacking other alternatives, 
the people in these are^s often turn to the production of firewood and charcoal, which they 
sell to be transported to titm cities or to more prosperous rural areas, as their major source 
of income. For these people, the growing loss of forest resources means the loss of theix 
primary means of subsistence. — 

In recent years, there have been a number of attempts, both by the major international 
oz denizations, as well aa by developing countriee themselves, to develop fuelwood production 
programs. These programs have succeeded in identifying a number of f uelwood-producing treee 
capable of rapid development. However, attempts to involve small farmers in these programs 
have frequently been less than successful, often due more to social. and cultural reasons than 
to technical ones (Hyman, 1983). 
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Under a fellowship from the Organization of Aaerican States (with additional support 
froa the Pan-American Developaent foundation) the author developed a low-coat, 
rapid-implementation system for rural fuelwood projects, called the "Iaplnentatiorf- 
Replication Extension Systea (IRES)", designed to encourage low-income faraera to grow 
fuelwood- producing trees on their abandoned and marginal lands* The IRES system emphasizes 
the minimization of risks, a simple management structure with clear well-defined objectives, 
the utilization of locally available resources, and an emphasis on flexible use of funds. 
Using this systea, the author directed a pilot project in summer, 1964, in Monte Cristl 
province of the Dominican Republic. Within 3 months, and despite a total budget of under 
95,000, farmers in 1 towns had planted fuelwood plots on their abandoned lands, and the 
Dominican government had officially requested that the program be expanded to a national 
scale. Tne rapid success of this initial pilot project suggested that the IRES system may 
hold considerable promise for other areas where fuelwood supplies are a serious problem. 
This paper will discuss the different components of the IRES system, end the ways in which 
they make possible the development of rapid, wide-reaching fuelwood projects in situations 
where project resources are a major limiting factor. 

Minimization of Risks 

The gosl of the IRES system is to encourage a small number of farmers in each town 
within a designated project area to grow fast-developing, fuel wood -producing trees on their 
abandoned and marginal lands. As the idea of growing fuelwood trees as a crop is a 
relatively new concept for most Third World farmers, it is unlikely that they will be willing 
to risk their very limited resources on a fuelwood project until they have seen that it 
produces clear benefits. Therefore, in order to obtain satisfactory farmer participation at 
the onset of s project (and to insure that participating farmers are not negatively affected 
in any way) it is essential that economic riaks to the farmer be removed from the project 
design. The plsntings are carried out only on a farmer's abandoned lands, which are not 
producing any income. Furthermore, if there is any livestock in the area which might damage 
the planting, auch as gosts and cattle, it is essential that the project be carried out on 
land which has already been fenced (since in all other cases, it would be necessary for. the 
farmer to make an investment in constructing the fence) . And the tree species being used 
should be adapted to relatively difficult circumstances, in which they will probably not 
receive either chemical fertilization or peaticlde application©. 



The stress on abandoned lands and the minimization of cash investment are key elements 
in attracting the participation of lc income farmera and in protecting against unexpected 
results. For the farmer, the only investment involved.-** the labor involved in planting 
(about one day at most) pli/s occaaional care for the plants as needed. The knowledge on the 
part of the farmers that even if the energy plot is unsuccessful, they still do not lose any 
money, makes it much easier to. find farmera willing to take part in the program. 

There is another reason why the IRES model is particularly well adapted to very low 
income rural areas. It is in the low-income areas where the production of firewood and 
charcoal often represents the major income source for most of the population, so a program 
which offers the opportunity to increase fuelwood production is likely to appear particularly 
relevant to the villagers' needs. In many cases, villagers turn to fuelwood production as 
the "inly alternative for sustenance because the surrounding land is unsuitable for 
conventional agriculture, be it for aridity, salinity, or some other problem. Consequently , 
there are large areaa of abandoned landa on which a fuelwood program can be carried out 
without in any way interfering with other agricultural activities. 

* 

The stress on minimizing econom; z risks to the farmer also reduces the need to conduct 
lengthy and costly species trials prior to taking the project out to the countrywide. 
Because there are few risks .Involved to participating farmers, they generally do not object 
to the use of several species in their plantings (in fact, the presence of diverse species, 
including some which they may never have seen before, is more likely to increase their 
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interest in the proqram). Thus, a considerable amount of on-site species testing can be 
conaucted, which, though not purely scientific* will give a reasonably good idea of which 
species perfors best under real-life conditions. 

* Cl§er t Well;Oef ined Goals and Eesg Project RepUcsbi lity 

Many projects in developing countries are unsuccessful because they require a high level 
of management skills which frequently is not available. For this reason, the IRES systes 
stresses a staple sanagenent structure with clear $ well-defined goals* The IRES systes does 
not require * separate project inf restructure, but rather, is designed to be built into 
already existing Agriculture or Forestry Ministries. The governsent designates certain zones 
• prefersbly zones where fuelwood plays an isportant role in the local econosy - as "project 
areas*'. In each project area, one IRES extensionist is assigned to develop local energy farm 
progress. The IRES extensionist has a specific and very clear function: to have a small 
nusber of farmers in a specified number of towns (usually about 5-10 towns per season* 
depending upon local conditions) within his project region planting small energy plots on , 
their abandoned lands with the onset of each rainy season (the plantings are done by private 
individuals on their own abandoned lands, ao that the benefits will go directly to the 
participating farmers). The extensionists should assist the farmers with the planting and,' 
no less isportant, should continue to assist and encourage the farsers in the cere of their 
plots in the sonths which follow, With each new growing season, the extensionist has the 
responsibility of incorporating a specified number of new towns within the program, as well 
as continuing to assist towns in which there are already participating farmers. Although 
this means that eventually the extensionist will be responsible for a large nusber of towns, 
the amount of time required should not increase excessively. Unlike annual crops, sost 
fuelwood-producing trees require relatively little attention beyond the issediate time of 
planting. Between the time that the trees have become successfully established, and the tise 
thet they ere ready for harvest, the sain purpose for most extensionist visits will be simpJy 
to keep participating farmers involved and to reassure them that they have not been ^ 
forgotten. 

The ultimate goal of the extensionist is that eventually, each town within his project 
area (the size of a project area may vary; in the Dominican Republic, the total project area 
proposed for each extensionist is the size of one province, about the size of on* county in 
the U.S. or other large countries) where fuelwood plays an important economic role should , 
have at least one farmer growing fuelwood-producing trees on his abandoned lands. This 
strategy will expose the widest possible number of people, within a short time, to the 
possibility of producing fuelwood as a low-risk cash crop. Once a aasll number of people in 
each town have made money from fuelwood trees on what was forserly non-productive land, it 
will take littlt effort to convince th^ir neighbors thst planting fuelwood plots offers them 
an opportunity for a new source of income. The project is very easy to evaluate: if an 
extensionist is unable to obtain the specified number of participating towns, then it 
indicates certain problems. And the role of the supervisor is also very clear: to determine 
the project areas and to insure thst the extensionists in <*' ch of these project areas are 
able to obtain the participation of farsers in a specified rusher of towns. 

Another advantage of the simple msnagesent structure is that it provides the IRES systes 
with a built-in capacity for easy replicability since implementation of the project does not 
require the creation of a large new infrastructure. After the progras has been initisted in 
a few project areas, the same project can easily be expanded to new areas, by simply training 
a new extensionist for esch of the designated new sites. In this way, the IRES systes 
permits, first, the rapid implementation of energy farm projects and later, their diffusion 
through wide areas. 

Utilization of Locally Available Resgyrcej 



The IRES extensionist is trained to Identify locally available resources, both personnel 
and saterialp which can be of use to his in his project. For insance, it is cosmon in 
developing countries to find government nurseries in which large nusbers of tree seedlings 
are lost because no one claims them. Whenever possiole, an IRES project should be designsd 
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around ont of theae underutilized nurseries. 



The IRES extensionist is also trained to coordinate his proiect with locally active 
organizations (especially private-sector organizations) which assist farmers. There 16 
tremendous value in csrrying out a project in coordination with locally based organizations. 
People based in the area can inform the extensionist about the areas within his zone where 
fuelwood production plays the largest role, end can introduce him to key farmers or groups 
within the area. They can also provide day-to-day support for the project es they visit the 
area in the course of their regular activities. The cooperation with local personnel to 
assist in site selection and farmer introduction not only dramatically reduces the time 
required for sn extensionist to familiarize himself with the area and begin developing his 
program, it also makes him aware of local idiosyncracies of which most outsiders would not be 
aware, and allows him to select the villages and towns where his program has the greatest 
chance of succeeding. In the Monte Cristi pilot program, the coordination of the project 
with a local private sector non-profit organization led to the selection of seven target 
towns where fuelwood represented the major source of income (and avoided the selection of 
areas where fuelwood played a less significant role) with the result that, within three 
months, all seven towns had participating farmers planting energy plots. 

As long as the IRES extensionist Is following the general goal of having some farmers in 
each f uelwood-producing town producing energy trees, it is not important in which order he 
goes about selecting the towns within his proiect area as targets for his program in a 
particular growing season. Often, especially at the beginning of a program, the choice of 
which towns to select ct s given time is better left to the agents of the cooperating local 
agency. These agents may have a particular reason for preferring one town over another with 
apparently similsr conditions. By allowing them to choose the specific participating towns, 
within the general guidelines set by the IRES extensionist (i.e.. significant 
f uelwood-producing zones), it allows the locel agents to have a tangible impact on the 
development of the project. Allowing the local agents to make such decisions will greatly 
increase their morale and willingness to cooperate in the project. 

The same general principle holds true when dealing with groups euch as farmer 
aaaociations and cooperatives. From the beginning of the program, the farmers are actively 
involved in the planning process. If an association wishes to participate in the project, 
then the IRES extensionist should encourage the farmers themselves to determine which of them 
will be the participants, when the planting should be. etc. If the IRES extensionist allows 
the farmers themselves to make all the decisions which do not affect his basic project goala, 
he will find that farmers become much more enthusiastic about his project. When dealing in 
this way with aaaociations in the Dominican Republic pilot project, it happened repeatedly 
that on the day that farmers had selected for planting. 10 or 15 other association members 
would appear voluntarily to assist those members who had decided to plant energy plots - 
despite the fact that the plantings were taking place at the beginning of the growing season 
and that many of them were taking time away from preparing their own crops. 

Throughout his training, the IRES extensionist is taught that people who are allowed to. 
make important decisions and to have a tangible impact are much more likely to cooperate th-.n 
those who or* merely expected to follow instructions. He is also taught to respect and seek 
the knowledge of others, both from field agents of local organizations and from the farmers 
themselves. Seeking the advice of local agents can often avoid unnecessary mistakes, such as 
selecting target towns where the people ere unlikely to be interested in a fuelwood project. 
Likewise, the farmers themselves can often supply valuable information about their own soils, 
the optimal time for planting, etc. By building a project around locally existing material 
and personnel resources, the IRES system not only dramatically reduces proiect cost and 
start-up times it also maximizes opportunity for informal inter-agency cooperation at the 
village level in a way that does not occur omon^j agency heads at the national level. 

Motility and Flexibility of Personnel 

Because it stresses the identification and utilization of already existing resources, 
the IRES system requires very few new resources in order to successfully impact upon wide 
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areas. However, due to the limted communications facilities in post rural areas, it is 
necessary that all personnel be highly mobile and flexible in order to be able to reach these 
resources ^whenever necessary. Each extensionist should be provided with some aeana of 
transportation, such as a motorcycle, and a reasonable amount of money on a monthly lor other 
fixed period) basis to cover all transportation expenses, primarily gasoline, to use as he 
sees fit. He should alsa be assigned on a similar fixed period basis another email sum of 
money to cover other project expenses that may come up. An example of auch an expense might 
be a small amount of money to pay for gasoline .for a pick-up truck which has been borrowed to 
carry aeedlinga out to the planting sites. The project supervisor, who will usually be based 
in a regional or national capital, should have the necessary transportation resources which 
will allow him to regularly visit his extenslonists and evaluate the progress of the 
program. 

Although the total monthly sums for transportation and other project expenses need not 
be large <a monthly total per extensionist of $100-200 is about average), it is necessary 
that the extensionist have this resource at his disposal at all times to use in response to 
any situation which may arise. This flexibility allows the extensionist to develop his 
project in response to the particular conditions in his project area. For instance, the 
farmers in one area may favor pleating in one period while farmers in a different area may 
favor a different time. Or one area may have soils which sre so low in phosphorus that a 
small amount of phosphorus (the cost of which may, at the extensionist's discretion be 
subsidized by his monthly project expense) may make the difference between project failure 
and success. Also, because the IRES system places so high a role on informal cooperation, 
the extensionist sust h^ve the mobility to contact cooperating groups or individuals whenever 
necessary. The IRES extensionist must have the flexibility to develop his project to respond 
to the particular needs bf his project area. 

CONCLUSION 

The rising demand for fuelwood, the growing loss of forest reserves, and the resulting 
hardships for the very lowest income sectors in developing countries, have made it essential 
to develop alternative sources of fuelwood. Often, there are few resources available to 
aupport such an effort. The IRES system, by maximizing the use of what resources are 
available, offers developing countries the opportunity to develop rapid, low-cost fuelwood 
projects which will reach wide areas. By providing an alternative source of fuelwood, the 
IRES system can alleviate some of the pressure against the remaining native forests. And by 
providing a low-cost, low-risk cssh crop, the IkES system offers a potential new source of 
income for the poorest rural areas. To be sure, an IRES project alone crnnot reverse the 
entire deforestation process, which is the result of many complex factors. But by providing 
a simple, low-cost approach to the growing problem of fuelwood shortages, tho IRES system 
holds promise as a development strategy for those large areas of the developing world where 
fuelwood remains a primary energy source. 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND GREECE'S DEVELOPMENT 

Marcie Boucouvalas, Ph.D. 1 

Abstract 

The history and current status of the agricultural cooperative 
movement in 'Greece was examined via the use of Greek, French, 
and English language documents as well as in-person interviews. 
By design, cooperatives aim at development in micro and macro 
arenas. Pzotected by the State, but self-governing, they are 
units responsible for their own educational development. This 
freedom from intervention has led to their growth and impact 
as the primary social and economic institution in rural Greece* 
The pyramidal structure of operation (frcfrm village cooperatives 
to the PanHellenic Union) may be of interest to others as might 
the historical "Brotherhood of Ampelakia," which laid down prin- 
ciples of cooperation long before the famed Rochdale pioneers. 

This paper represents a piece of a much larger research el fort of the author— ongoing 
v since 1980 — to examine the education of adults in Greece in the context of the socio-economic, 
political, cultural, as well as historical and geographic phenomena of the country. Coordin- 
ation and operational efforts of the Ministry of Education have been explored elsewhere 
(Boucouvalas, 1982a, 1982b) • The delivery system, however, includes a myriad of formal, non*~ 
formal, and informal agents and processes— including learners themselves. Ah overview of 
these systems and infrastructures, as well as methodological difficulties and "lessons learned 19 
will form the focus of a forthcoming paper (Boucouvalas &Drower, 1985). Moreover, a compre- 
hensive treatment from antiquity to modern times, of adult education in Greece from a dynamic 
process perspective as well as an institutional and progam area emphasis will be completed by 
late 1985 as part of the series on Comparative and Area Studies in Adult Education edited by 
Jindra Kulich. 

The substance of the present paper — the cooperative movement — represents a serendipitous 
discovery of the author in the process of the research noted above. Follow up inquiry was 
conducted in the summer and fall of 1984 to further examine this area. Investigations into 
Greek, French, and English language documents, coupled with in-person interviews, provided the 
main data bases. 

Although a system for agricultural education and extension activities operates via Centers 
for Professional and Agricultural Education (KEGE, after the Greek acronym) in each district 
throughout the country, as well as through other bodies, it is only the cooperative movement 
which, by design, focuses efforts on development in a more comprehensive sense. 

The formation of cooperatives in Greece was designed to assist individual development as 
well as national development. Interestingly, the development of cooperatives becomes inextri- 
cably intertwined with the development of individual farmers (on the micro side) and the devel- 
opment of the country of Greece (on the macro side). As used in the present paper, the concept 
of development will draw from the work of Bowman (1984) who explains that "national development 
entails the involvement of rising proportions of the population in changing ways of producing 
and living" and laments that "few investigations have focused on this broad theme" (p. 1301). 

Although the greater cooperative movement in Greece has spawned urban and rural, consumer 
and "producer" cooperatives, the main focus of the present inquiry is restricted to the rural 
agricultural cooperatives of farmers. It is in this sphere where cooperatives can best be called 
a movement in the sense of an organized attempt to effect development — both individual and nat- 
ional — and as the major economic and social institution (in the sociological sense) operating 
in rural Greece. 
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Cooperatives, of courae, by definition are enterprises that are collectively owned and 
operated for mutual benefit, which in agricultural Greece, covers production, processing and 
marketing of goods (and other economic benefits), and service (suctuas credit, use of machin- 
ery, etc.)* Educational efforts form an integral part. 

In Greece "cooperatives are self-governing bodies. .. [yet] are protected and supervised by 
o the State, which is under the obligation to foster their development" (PASEGES, 1978, p. 13). 
In fact, both the Ministry of Agriculture and the Agricultural Bank of Greece provide partial 
funds for educational activities, in addition to finances received from member contributions. 
A critically important accomplishment in Greece, however, is that now cooperatives themselves 
are recognized as the only body competent to supervise and design cooperative education. In 
other words, neither the Ministry of Agriculture nor the Agricultural Bank of Greece— nor any 
other unsolicited body for that matter— intervenes . For Mavrogiannis (1982) this point is 
critical. Responsibility for educational pursuits is separated from responsibility for regula- 
tory functions such as inspecting and registering cooperatives and represents the converse of 
the situation during the military dictatorship of the country (1967-15 74) when State officials 
used the "cooperative message as a tool for disseminating military propaganda" (p. 606). Before 

examining the modern day cooperative movement in more detail a brief historical sketch seems in 
order • 

Historical Sketch 

According to both written and oral accounts, "tselingata" (a cooperative form of sheep and 
goat breeding and selling by nomads), which date to the fourteenth century, are credited with 
marking the first appearance in Greece of the cooperative movement. This form of cooperation 
lasted for about six centuries-until the mid-twentieth century, after which time changing con- 
ditions caused them to diminish, although a very few are still in existence today. 

From an historical standpoint, however, perhaps the most noteworthy form of cooperation 
in Greece, (and perhaps worldwide) was the emergence— about 1780— of Ampelakia. It was the 
first cooperative association to actually lay down and go by principles of cooperation. Scholars 
cannot pinpoint the exact date of the founding of the "Association and Brotherhood of Ampelakia," 
although if is estimated somewhere between 1774 and 1779. The year 1780, therefore, is gener- 
ally given as a conservative estimate. 

This date certainly preceded the famed Rochdale pioneers in England, who are generally 
recognized as the first organized cooperative worldwide and are credited with laying down the 
Rochdale Principles of Cooperation which are said to have provided basic guidelines over the 
years for both agricultural and consumer cooperatives around the world. Ampelakia seems to set 
historical precedence from Rochdale and other efforts in its multinational character (i.e., 
extension of trading post networks throughout Europe, as well as Turkey) as well as other dis- 
tinguishing features (Louis & Mavrogiannis, 1975; Mavrogiannis, 1975). The spirit of coopera- 
tion, which developed initially to process and market their product (i.e., cotton dyed red by 
a closely guarded secret), led them to realize how much they were being exploited by merchants 
and consequently caused them to unite even further. The remarkable unity, which was the hall- 
mark of Ampelakia, extended to the entire community. Since education of the citizens to solve 
community problems became high priority, present day community educators and developers, as well 
as others, may want to further study the model. 

Unfortunately, it went bankrupt in 1811, probably because it did not found its own bank 
(Louis & Mavrogiannis, 1975). By the late nineteenth century, however, every part of Greece 
witnessed brotherhoods of cotton spinners, fisheries, etc .—referred to as "Pre-Cooperatives. " 
The spirit of cooperation was much in evidence (Kokides, 1948; Mavrogaiannis , 1982). 

The next noteworthy event in the development of the cooperative movement in Greece dates 
to the early 1900's with the formation of the first modern farmer's cooperative in Almyros 
which supplied credit to members and enabled the use of large machinery. The development and 
rapid growth of cooperatives at the turn of the century led to the enactment in 1915 of compre- 
hensive legislation (known as law 602, re: Cooperatives), laying down principles and guidelines 
for cooperative ventures. 
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Since then, a thorough study of legislation worldwide as well as the needs of Greece, led 
to a number of revisions. In 1979 Law 921 superceded the 1915 legislation and increased the 
autonomy of the movement by, among other things, permitting farmers to market their own products . 
Moreover, it lent unification to the movement in that all cooperatives (e.g., forestry, fisher- 
ies, etc.) became a part of the agricultural cooperative movement and answerable to the Ministry 
of Agriculture.. During 1984-85 new legislation seems forthcoming. 

* Current Organization and Structure 

Critical to understand is that the cooperative movement represents one of the most import- 

# ant economic as well as social and educational institutions (in the sociological sense of the 
word) In rural Greece. Effort is placed on developing an attitude and spirit of development — 
individual and national — as well as an understanding of cooperation and its benefits and its 
"how to's." In fact, such education and training efforts have also been designed with an eye 
to enlivening the whole movement—recognizing that education benefits not only the Individual 
but also the development of the country—and is consistent with Bowman's (1984, p. 1301) con- 
cept of development cited earlier "the involvement of rising proportions of the population in 
changing ways of producing and living," As noted by Mavrogiannis (1982, pp. 611-612) "to modify 
the peasant farmer's very way of thinking. . .cooperative education and training programmes [have 
been] worked out and widely applied with a view to rejuvinating the entire movement." These 
efforts refer mainly to the work carried out at what is called the first degree level of village 
cooperatives. 

A thorough understanding of the structure undergirding present day efforts, however, is 
important since it may represent an interesting model which other countries might wish to ex- 
amine. The farmers cooperative organizations have a "pyramidal structure" (Le mouvement, 1978, 
PASEGES, 1977, 1978, 1984). The economic and service activities as well as the aim of education 
and training differ at each level. 

Briefly, the village cooperatives, known as first degree organizations form the base. Their 
economic and service functions consist mainly of processing and/or marketing a product, supply- 
ing credit and sometimes other functions such as operating small processing plants, etc. Educa- 
tional and tracing activities at this level focus primarily on the value of being a member of 
a cooperative. As stressed by Gambroulis (1984), improvement of the peasant way of life, as 
well as the development of the country, is emphasized to nonmembers as well as members. 

For wider economic capacity and geographical coverage Agricultural Cooperative Unions, or 
second degree organizations were formed. Educational activities at this level involve a deeper 
analysis of the problems of cooperation. In economic and service spheres they provide support 
to the operation of the village cooperatives and provide a base for the third degree organiza- 
tions — the Central Unions. In effect, the second degree organizations — Central Unions — coord- 
inate cooperative activity over the whole country. Continuing education of personnel involved 
at this level covers administrative concerns, as well as an understanding of national dynamics. 

At the "apex" of the pyramid is the PanHellenic Confederation of Unions of Agricultural 
Cooperatives (PASEGES, after the Greek acronym). Founded in 1925 as a nonpofit organization, 
it functions as the professional representative of the entire cooperative movement in Greece 
and is fully recognized by the State and all parties in the country. It officially acts as an 
advocate, internally handling relations with other governmental bodies, and abroad functioning 
as a national representative and liaison party. In fact, PASEGES, a member of a number of 
international groups (e.g., International Cooperative Alliance, International Centre of Research 
of Information on Public and Cooperative Economy, and a number of others), maintains relation- 
ships with cooperatives all over the world, sends Greeks to annual meetings and also for in- 
tensive visits to various, selected countries. In addition, PASEGES lobbies to the European 
Common Community for needs and money (Greece became a full member in 1981). 

fc Moreover, PASEGES has a good size Education Division, which coordinates and supervises all 

educational and training activities related to cooperative movement. In fact, PASEGES 1 s \±jy 
existence is an educative venture — and is deeply involved in educating others internally as 
well as abroad as to the depth, breadth, scope, value, and accomplishments of the cooperative 
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movement in Greece. Moreover, an organized system for educating ©embers and personnel at all 
levels of the cooperative system exists. 

As far back as 1965 the Cooperative College of Thessalonika was established to train super- 
visory and management level staff* Educational opportunities for others, however, is a more 
recent venture particularly since 1981 — the time when the new socialist government came into 
power. In fact, since then the whole nature of the Cooperative College was changed to reflect 
a better blend of theory and practice. In addition, four regional centers were set up: Irak- * 
Hon (Crete), Patras, Athens, and Salonika. 

Briefly, the 1984 program (Gambroulis, 1984; PASEGES, 1984) covered a wide gamut of activi- 
ties too extensive to cover completely in these few pages. Two activities, however, seem part- 
icularly noteworthy to the life of the movement; a) development of representatives in each 
region who could educate others and act as an inspirer/motivator, b) work with schools in deve- 
loping school cooperatives for younger children and at the same time educating school personnel. 

The cooperative movement in Greece seems to have made an impact, although more research 
will be needed to determine the nature and extent of the impact. According to Kamenidis (1981), 
although productivity has increased it ir still low by European Community standards, a situa- 
tion which he attributes largely to a poorly organized and inefficient marketing system. It is 
clear from the author's research into the cooperative movement that activities have greatly 
expanded in quantity as well as quality since 1981 (the year of the article), however more 
research is needed to determine the impact on Greece's overall development. In-process legis- 
lation on cooperatives may be of assistance since marketing is a key focus. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The rural agricultural movement in Greece, by design, aims at development in both its micro 
and macro sense. Moreover, the sytematic way in which the structure and function of the co- 
operative system is organized may present a model which other countries might like to study. 
Perhaps a key feature in the growth of the movement lies in the fact that educational activities 
are solely the responsibility of the cooperatives themselves — free from State intervention — 
yet by statute the cooperatives are protected by the State which is obliged to foster their 
development . , 

In addition to implications qf the modern-day system for others, the noteworthy structure, 
function, and operation of Ampelakia may be of interest to both scholars (particularly since 
it preceded the world renown Rochdale pioneers) as well as to practitioners involved in com- 
munity education or development efforts. 
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THE ROLE OF AOULT EDUCATION IN DEVELOPMENT 



P.t.r S. Cookion* 



.ABSTRACT 



• 



This paper introducti the theme of a panel of 
internationally experienced adult educatori concerning the role 
of adult- education and adult educatori in developments The 
terei itfyit.ldU&tUSQ and jfiytlgBflfQl «re defined. Varioui 
approachei to development are reviewed, making brief mention of 
the implication! for adult education. The paper conclude! with 
several point! to be preeented by the panel i mt m. 



The acute condition! of man itarvation accompanying the famine in lub-Saharan Africa, 
the recent abandonment of the U.S. government of UNESCO, recurring riot! and outbreak! of 
guerilla warfare, and the proepect of a major financial calamity arieing from failure of one 
or more Third World countriee to repay collossal international debt! are all element! which 
underecore the leriouinen of the qutitioni to be addressed by the panel on "The role of 
Adult Education in Development"! <1) Dome adult education contribute to development? If eo, 
how 1 (2) If adult education doee contribute to development, what can be the role of adult 
educator! Cin North America] with respect to that development? 

Obviously there is no got right answer to any of these questions. Divergent responses 
reflect differences in terms of reference, experience, and differences of ideological 
persuasion. Mhat may appear to be beneficial at the microlevel of individuals, groups, or 
communities may appear less so at the macrolevel of an entire society. Rather than respond 
directly to the questions guiding the panel, the purpose of this paper it to "place on the 
table,* at it were, a few critical issues which pertain to a multifaceted and extremely 
cciplex subject. Perhaps quite different concerne will be presented by the panelists. 



ddUl&.EdUSiUSQ 

Prerequisite to any meaningful exploration of the development role of adult education is 

a ahared understanding of the terms, § jult fftfyCitlQQ and diytlSBllQit First, with 

respect to the term idult.CdUSliLfiQ.1 * virtual chorus of writers advocates unquestioning 
acceptance of adult education as a Bldlfl9QX_9i_tbt-9BB£Illldj. In its 'pure* form, adult 
education must involve COQKitQtilitiQQ of the oppressed as a preparatory step to bring off 
the revolution. Society must be rid of the oppressors whose survival is contingent upon 
•sinful* socio-economic structures centered in the capitalist economic system. While it may 
be worthwhile to point to examples of adult education programs which have as their aim 
attainment of a sense of social and economic justice, to limit the scope of adutt education 
to such consciousness-raising programs, often indistinguishable from recruitment campaigns 
for socialist political movements, would be unnecessarily restrictive. 

Another approach to the task of definition calls for cataloging all possible instances 
of adult education. A drawback to this approach is that it is bound to yield a forever 
incomplete list of organizations, agencies and programs concerned with the provision of 
education opportunities for adults. Another major drawback is that such definitions form no 
bans for shared understanding and commitment to a unified field of practice. * 

A broader and more practically and ideologically inclusive definition (Houle, 1972) 
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rMtri to adult education •• tht process whereby tin and women (alont, in groupt 9 or in 
. istitutionml settings) seek to improve themselves by increasing thtir knowledge, skill 9 or 
imsiti venessj or it it tht procttt whereby othtrt tttk to assilt ttn and wooen to itprovt in 
thttt waye, Taking thit definition littrally allows ut to includt all efforts to tngagt in 
or effect purpotivt ltarning by and for adults irrttptctivt of tithtr tht ideology 

involved or the extent to which those engaged in the procett art aware of tht coeeonal i tite 
bttwoon their own and quite dittiiilar adult education form* 

The earliest notions of developeent in the Third World owe their origin to the theories 
of social evolution and assueptions of eaturation or perfectibility of societies. In the 
four decades since the Second World War, four approaches to developeent in the Third World 
have been evidenced (Mabogunje, 1 93 1 > s (1) econoeic growth, (2) modernization, (3) 
distributive justice, and (4) socio-economic transf oreation. 

BlYliflttSlDt-.il— i£8Q9li£_8r8J!t!!i. Th » first approach, mott manifest in the 50s and 60s, 
oephasizod the need for "a rapid and sustained rise in re^i output per head and attendant 
shifts in the technological, econoeic, and deeographic characteristics of tne society" 
(Habogunje, 1981, p. 36). One of the outcoees of this approach was reinforcemnt of the "dual 
economy"! (1) an ieproved export sector, dependent upon ieports and benefitting an 
urban-based einority, and (2) a traditional rural-based majority dependent upon traditional 
technologies and relatively independent of earkets outside the country. The major 
shortcoming of this approach was that it overlooked the historical process implicit in the 
tare developeent as had been eanifested in the experience of the industrialized countries* 

The econoeic design appropriate to the later stages of developeent SlQQg£i without 
waste and daaage, be transferred to the early stages. Nor as regards the new countries 
can the design and eephasis appropriate to a country in onestage of the political, 
cultural, and econoeic sequence be applied in a later or earlier stage. ...In all these 
Colder industrial countries] the early eephasis was not on capital investeent but on 
political and then cultural developeent* In the United States, Western Europe, and more 
recently in Japan, a secure political context was stressed in both thought and action on 
econoeic developeent; it was considered the first requisite for econoeic progress. 
Were the political systee stable and predictable, were it honest and effective, and were 
there both the sense and the reality of citizen participation, then econoeic progress 
was thought to follow. To ensure that it did follow, it wae agreed thereafter that 
education should be coepulsory and free and should have as its goal a high standard of 
basic literacy along with a working sufficiency in the other tain branches of learning. 
No one who recurs to the treatises on econoeic progress in the last century can doubt 
the importance then given to a dependable and responsive political structure. Nor can 
there be any question that a high standard of eorality in public affairs was deemed 
essential for such progress ind that popular education was seen as the principal 
instrument of its achieveeent (Galbraith, 1983, pp. 8,11*12). 

Hence, in the approach to development as economic growth, neither political nor social 
developeent were stressed. Neither youth nor adult education was stressed. 

DlvfigBSlQi if Mg4irnin£i i gn i . A second approach sephasized the need for changes in 

values, attitudei, beliefs, and knowledge of the people in accordance with the technological 
deeands of a growing "modern" sector of society. In shifting the orientation froe 
commodities to people, education and training to enable primarily young people to learn the 
"rules of the gaee N (Mabogunje, 1981, pp. 38*39) received eephasis. This approach, too, 
overlooked the importance of a stable, supportive, and eature socio-political context. An 
African adult educator described the absence of such context in thess teresi 



Here in we are merely existing and wallowing m the quagmire of misery 

(hyperinflation, scarcity of basic coeeodities and increasing poverty of the poor), all 
of our own making. 

Some loud-eouthed and telf-proclaieed socialists eaintain that our troubles stee 
from the machinations of westfrn imperialism, although onm finds it difficult to 
appreciate how these external eneeies prevent us froe growing sufficient cassava and 



In? 



seize to fttd ouraelvtt.,. 

Thtrt it poverty evtrywhtrt, while a ftw untcrupulout people, including toat 
tducated ptrtont and toot of thoit who claim to bt political leaden, exploit tht 
situation to thtir advantage. My consolation and to some extent pleasure in thil kind 
of environment it that tht ptoplt art ltarning, painfully though, that nation-building 
it tvtrybody't rttpontibility (cittd in Griffith 1981, pp. 10-11). 

fi|viL8BStQi--il--8L§iCiayUXl.-JUftiCfi Coif* with tatrgtnct of an international 

concern" for environmental pollution and depletion r»u rttourctt, it btcaet incrtatingly 

cltar during tht 70t that in aany countritt iht . «p between the wealthy and the poor wat 
widtning. Foraal tchooling for youth actually expanded clatt inequititt by ttrving tht 
children of the eiddle and upper clatttt whilt ignoring or undtrttrving tht childrtn of tht 
ptoplt aoat in nttd. School crtdtntialt etrvwd to encouragt tht upward nobility of an 
advantaged minority and providtd a rationali for exclusior of tht disadvantaged Majority. 
Coepentatory programs wtrt iapltttnttd to aid the poor by "as it was pi cturtsqutl y put, 
satisfying thtir 'basic needs'" (Habogunjt, 1981, p. 39). Progrtssivt taxation a<nd 
government subsidits, new welfare, employment, and housing ttrvirct wtrt among tht tfforts of 
national govtrnatnts to protote equality for Such target groupi as seal! peasant farters, 
landless labourers and submarginal farters, urban under-etployed and urban unemployed" 
(Habogunje, 1981, pp. 40-42). Commendable as these efforts have been, we again draw on 
Salbraith to understand why the outcomes of these policies have not matched intentions. 
Although the following citation refers to "socialist," it nay also apply to welfare state 
policies which tany Third World countries have struggled to implement. 

....Socialist requires a large and competent administrative apparatus of high 
integrity, and in all early stages, of political and cultural development such 
administrative capacity is a scarce resource. It is not even abundantly available in 
the advanced industrial countries, socialist and capitalist, which now stru;gle with the 
unsolved problems of large state and corporate bureaucracies. The essence .f all public 
policy is to economize the scarcest of resources, and this any comprehensive socialist 
effort in the new countries does not do (Salbraith, 1983, pp. 9-10). 

functional literacy programs which focussed on (1) 
(2) living skills and knowledge, and (3) 



Accompanying these efforts were functiona 
communication skills and general knowledge, 
production skills (Noor, 1984, p. 8). 



9fytigflm|Q$.._ai...g8tig:6sQngmi£.__IriQi£gcmgU9Qi Impatience with the apparent 
ineffectiveness of earlier approaches to development ltd many policy taktrs to sttk mort 
drastic measures. Inspirtd by tht socialist vision of otvtlopmtnt --- tht socialist thtory 
paradigm — "If I'm poor, it is dut to maltvoltnt and powtrful othtrs" (NovaH> 1982), it was 
dtcidtd that what was nttdtd was a mort tfficitnt, albeit authoritarian, and unitary fort of 
govtrnttnt capablt of drastic social, political, and tconomic changt. An tconomy bastd on 
materialistic and intgalitarian capitalist aodts of production would bt rtplactd by an 
tgalitanan socialist ordtr which would (1) ptrmit socitty to optimiit the full potential 
the people, (2) pertit a full mobilization of political will for programs aimtd at such 
optimization, and (3) ltad to a rtdtfinition of inttrnational rtlations from "dtptndtncy" at 
tht ptriphtry of tht capitalist system to a "Ntw Inttrnational Economic Ordtr." 

Within tht context of such an* approach to dtvtlopmtnt, tducation which does not ltad to 
CSnKiiQiliiiiaQ is considtrtd susptct as part of tht "hegetony" of tht worldwidt capitalist 
system to progressively impose "modern" values on third World societies, to "replace their 
entire cultural tradition through transference of certain technologies for tore rational 
exploitation of basic comoodi ti es. . . Cand to induce] an enlargement of markets and a stronger 
cultural homogenisation between exploiting and exploited countries" (Gelpi, 1979, p. 2). 
More consonant with this approach to development, adult education a la Freire serves (I) to 
incite the natses to adopt and eventually act on the ideology of revolution and, once the 
revolution hat been -on, (2) to consolidate the gains by socializing the tarsts into 
conformity to the requirements of the new socialist state. The proponents of this approach 
are apparently unaware that no socialist experiment has yet achieved such liberation anywhere 
in the world and indeed where socialist order has been implemented, the results in terms of 
J (5 indency on other countries and overall standard of living have been disastrous. The 
ERjfciP 1 " of Tanzania, Cuba, Ethiopia, Angola, and j|icaragua are cases in point. It is no 




.incidtnct that convtraio* of alaoat all colltctivt faraa to individual faaily antarpriaaa 
.n tht Ptoplti' Rtpublic of China during, tha pait four yaart hai ban accompaniad by an 
unpracadantad riaa in agricultural aactor productivity and incoaa. Too, thara ia tha axaapla 
of ona of Ethiopia'! naighbora which haa baan axpoaad to tha aaaa drought but which haa 
raaainad a food axportar without faaina — aainly bacauaa national agricultural policial 
favorad a fraa aarkat, approach to tha agricultural aactor. 
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Probably tht most thorough examination thus far of the relationship between adult 

tducation and development ii that which Mai conducted five years ago under the auspices of 

tht Inttrnational Council for Adult Education (ICAE) Commission of Inquiry. After reviewing 

a large number of case ituditi from many Third World countries, tht coordinator of tht 
Commission, Dr. Chrii Oukt concludtdi 

Tht work 10 far falls ihort of tht implicit objtctivt of proving to tht hard-nosed 
tconoaiit tht contribution of adult tducation to tht rtduction of povtrty. Thtrt ii no 
rtaion to btlitvt that furthtr stuc.es or tort refinement of thoit alrtady written Mill 
alttr this. It ii logically and methodological ly almost impossible to provt this dirtct 
* rtlationihip and, perhaps, a icitntific fallacy to txptct or hopt far it (Oukt, p. 1). 

iitBi.af.itii.eioiltiii 

Each of tht adult tducatori Mho were invittd to participatt on tht pantl Mill draM frot 
insights gaintd through ytars of strvict Mith donor, national govtrnttnt, and/or 
inttrnational agtncits. Dr. Ahtad Fattahipour is forttr dirtctor of tht UNESCO Institutt for 
Adult Littracy Methods and has htadtd a number of Unittd Nations organizations in stvtral 
Asian countrits. Dr. Sarah Goodwin has strvtd for tht past stvtn ytars Mith tht National 
Littracy Plan of Honduras and btfort that worked in stvtral adult tducation positions in 22 
countrits in Latin Attrica and Africa. Mr. Jit Hoxeng is a prograt offictr in Science, 
Ttchnology and Education for tht U.S. Agtncy for Inttrnational Development. Dr. Victoria 
Harsick is currtntly Assistant Proftssor of Adult Education at Colutbia Univtrsity, Mas 
dirtctor of staff training for UNICEF, and has conducttd rtstarch in thrtt Asian countrits. 
Mr. Jan Van Oman is a prograt offictr or tht Inttraatrican Foundation. Having gaintd first 
hand fatiliarity Mith nuatrous projtcts involving adult tducation, tht pantlists vitM adult 
tducation as an inttgral part of dtvtlopttnt in Third World countrits. 

Unf ortunattly , not tvtryont agrtts Mith tht pantl. In contrast to schooling of childrtn 
and youth which is tquattd in tht public si nd Mith tducation ptr st and has btcott a symbol 
of status and upward tobility, adult tducation is ofttn associattd with local ltvtl, 
voluntary organization-sponsored, and targinal activitits conctrntd Mith littracy and basic 
tducation for adults. Sott dtvtlopttnt tducators conttnd that adult tducation prograts havt 
been intfftctual. Tht first priority should bt expansion of txisting pritary tducation to bt 
folloMtd by an txpansion of stcondary and ttrtiary tducation. As Dr. Goodwin will point out, 
thtrt art stvtral rtasons for rtjtcting tht exclusi veness of that vitwpoint and for 
considering inttnsivt and txttnsivt adult tducation prograts as part of dtvtloptnt policy; 

(1) Tht crista confronting tht Third World art too acuta to wait for tvtn ont generation to 
grow up to btcoaa tha tducattd population tsstntial to dtvtlopttnt. 

(2) Tht tducation of adults Mho art partnts of pi iaary agt childrtn Mill grtatly tnhanct 
oritary tducation and rtduct soaa of tha wastagt that rtsults froa tha 50-802 dropout 
bttwetn tha first and sixth gradas in aany poor countrits. 

(3) Tht tducation of adults in ainiaal assantial laarning naads is nacassary to remove 
praunt and cltar obstaclas to davalopaant efforts^ Agricultural improvement, 
cooperative and stall business development, creation of stall or large-scale industries 
require .youth and adults with at least minimum literacy and numeracy skills who can 
absorb new ideas and training. 

As Dr. Fattahipour will explain, the extent to whicii adult education can effect 
q significant change for tha people with the tost serious needs depends largely upon the degree 
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r cotaitttnt to social change of thott in powtr. Hhtrt govtrnttnts art progressive and 
evor tort equitable restructur ing of society, adult tducation can bt coniidtrtd a pottnt 
tool for change. Such governttnte favor i tpl tttntttion of Paolo Frtirt's idtai and support 
•fforti to raist tht ltvtl of critical social and political conscipusntss of thost who havt 
boon and art opprtsstd in tht tocitty. On tht othtr hand, whtrt govtrnttnts art 
conttrvati vt t tht tut allotttd to adult tducation Mill bt stall and intfftctual i tht fact 
of such probltts as tass povtrty, widtsprtad illittracy and ignoranct, suptrstition, and 
rttarding traditions. That such govtrnttnts favor adult tducation prograts which tquip ttn 
and wottn with incott-gtntrat ing skills ovtr tort thrtattning forts of 
contcitntization-tvoking prograts should hardly sttt surprising. 

Evtn in a socitty rultd by constrvativt tlittt, it »ay bt possiblt to itpletent adult 
tducation prograts that LifefCitl rathtr than <Ja§?iti£#t! L For exatple, with rtsptct to 
pritary htalth cart, at tht htart of which is tht proctss of adult tducation, Or. Marsick 
points out that it can ptoplt assutt tort powtr and control in their livts. Adult educators 
art tquipptd with th* ptrsptctivt and tools ntctssary to :-enable r thost who rtctivt aid 
dispense pritary health cart to pursut, as suggtsttd by tht ICAE, tht goals of <1> tquity and 
justict, (2) social as wtll as tconotic goals, and (3) local stlf -ril ianct and social control 
of htalth inf rastructurts and ttchnology. 

To furthtr txttplify tht rtlationships bttwttn Adult tducation and dtvtlopttnt ai; tht 
local coatunity ltvtl, Mr. Van Oman will shart tht experience and insight ht has gaintd in 
tht dtvtlopttnt and financing cottuni ty-bastd dtvtlopttnt projtcts in Latin Attrica. Tht 
Inttrattrican Foundation, optrating with funds awardtd by tht U.S. Congress, providts funding 
to grassroots ltvtl organizations! Dtvtlopttnt, as dtfintd by ptoplt at tht local ltvtl, is 
tht pritary objtctivt. Education is frtqutntly an outcott of such popular involvetent. 

In contrast to a dtvtlopttnt first approach, tht U.S. Agtncy for Inttrnat i onal 
dtvtlopttnt has bttn experimenting with ntw institutional and aduini strati vt arrangements 
dtsigntd to providt explicit adul f educat ion/hutan rtsourct dtvtlopttnt strvicts. As Mr. Jit 
Hoxtng will rtport, tht first of what will tvtntually bt tany Education Strvict Ctnttrs havt 
been tstablishtd in Ecuador and Ltsotho. As public stctor but fiscally autonotous agtncits, 
ofttn undtr tht auspicts of othtr stctoral tinistrits outsidt of tht traditional purvitw of 
tducation, thtst ctnttrs (P invtntory tht univtrst of tducation and training prograts in tht 
public, privatt, and volurtttr stctors for adults in a rtgion or nation-widtj '2) providt 
technical assiitanct in tht fort of "train-tht-traintrt" instructional methodologies and 
technologies and tncouragt networking; and (3) providt rtvolving funds and training for 
initiation of stall business tnttrprises. Results of the pilot prograts have been 
encouraging. Extension of the Education Service Center concept to Gatbia, Zitbabwt, and 
Buatttala is projected. 
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THE INVOLVEMENT OF CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 



1 

Jindra Kulich 

Abstract 

The continental European universities , as institutions, remained 
relatively aloof until recently from non-credit general continu- 
ing education. Lately the universities are getting involved in 
continuing professional educatioh. Part-time degree credit pro- 
• grams are still rather rare in Western Europe % but are widespread 
in the Ease. University training programs for adult educators are . v 
well developed in most East European countries, while in the West, 
such programs are well established only in West Germany and the 
Netherlands. Research in adult education in continental Europe is 
carried out just as often in major independent research institutes 
as in the universities. 

i 

Rationale 

Community service and the involvements of universities in adult education is more or less 
taken for granted in North America, whereas in continental Europe, in spite of some promising 
early beginnings of university extension early in this century, the universities as institutions 
have on the whole, until very recently, remained aloof from their communities and from adult 
education. 

What were the institutional, educational, social, political and economic factors that in- 
fluenced such a diverse path for the European universities? Are there institutions in Europe, 
other than the universities, which provide the type of continuing education provided in North 
America by the universities? What are the recent forces impinging on the apparent change in 
direction in Europe? Do the universities in Eastern and Western Europe differ in their re- 
sponse to the challenge of recurrent education and lifelong learning? What is the involvement 
of European universities in the training of adult educators and in adult education research? 
These were among the questions asked in this study. 

An analysis of the development and current trends in university continu* \g education in 
Europe can by comparison assist North American university administrators, pi essors of adult 
education, and researchers in assessing the response of our own universities, in conceptualizing 
patterns of university continuing education, in teaching adult education courses, and in com- 
parative study of adult education. 

Methodology 

The historical background and development was ascertained from analysis of published and 
unpublished materials and from interviews with university personnel in Europe. Current develop- 
ments were established from analysis of official documents, official and unofficial reports, 
published and unpublished materials, travel to 14 countries involving visits to 57 institutions 
and associations and meetings and interviews with 140 researchers and practitioners. 

Were the researcher to ask "What is the direct involvement of the European universities in 
adult education?", the answer would have to be "Until very recently, only minimal". However, 
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this might not be the right question. Were the researcher to ask instead "What types of the 
provision of continuing education and university involvement in adult education commonly pro- 
vided in North America by the universities, are available in European countries through the 
universities or other institutions and associations?", the answer would be significantly differ- , 
ent. It was the second question which was applied in this study and the answers to which form 
the body of this paper. 



In order to be able to answer the second question, in relation to the typical North 
American model (which itself is demonstrably different from the original English prototype) , 
the North American provision was analysed and classified into six major components: (1) gener- 
al non-credit continuing education, (2) professional continuing education, (3) part-time credit 
study, (4) training of adult educators, (5) research in adult education and (6) community de- 
velopment, community service. On closer examination, the sixth category was found to be too 
ambiguous, ill-defined and ill-documented, and was not applied to the study and analysis of the 
continental European situation. 

Historical Background 

Throughout the nineteenth century, in most of the European countries, the intelligentsia 
saw it as one of their responsibilities to contribute to the enlightenment of their fellow citi- 
zens, (particularly the growing working class in Central and Western Europe and the peasantry 
in Eastern Europe), through popularizing lectures. Early in the nineteenth century, such 
lectures were organized by a great number of lecturing societies and clubs which sprang up in 
the cities, and to an extent also in the countryside. 

In Scandinavia, university students especially were active both as initiators of this ac- 
tivity and as lecturers. In Central and Eastern Europe, the village school teachers and univer- 
sity professors contributed very much to the general enlightenment of the population, and to 
some extent this was also true in Southern Europe. 

With the advent of the university extension idea and practice in the United Kingdom in the 
1860s, the stage was set for* the spread of university extension to the English-speaking world, 
where it soon took root. The idea also found its way to continental Europe in the 1880s. In 
Northern Europe this led to the establishment of summer courses in Sweden in the early 1890s, 
and in 1898 the University of Lund set up a regional Central Bureau for Popular Science 
Lectures. Attempts in Denmark in the late 1890s to get the University of Copenhagen involved 
remained unsuccessful. Similarly, the Norwegian universities did not get engaged in any direct 
provision of adult education. This situation remained in Northern Europe until the period after 
the Second World War. There were some early promising beginnings of university extension in the 
German-speaking countries around the turn of the century, especially in the Haps, arg Empire, in 
Germany, and in several East European countries. Southern Europe remained barren. This de- 
velopment was halted by the First World War, and the European universities as institutions have, 
until fairly recently, remained very aloof from the provision of the general and professional 
continuing education. This does not mean, however, that general adult education programs of the 
type commonly provided by the North American universities were not available to the adult popu- 
lation. 

One of the reasons why general university extension did not take root in continental Europe 
is the existence of alternate provision. A number of institutions and voluntary associations, 
most of which are completely separate and independent from the universities proper and whose 
primary, if not sole purpose is the provision of adult education, were established in most 
European countries in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. Some of these, like the 
people's universities of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe operate to a great extent as de-facto 
university extension departments for general non-credit education. Another important factor is 
the traditional, and in many European countries still widespread, intellectual elitism of the 
universities and faculty* 

G eneral N^ n-credit Continuing Education 

In Northern Euiope, extensive provision of the university level lectures and courses by the 
many voluntary study associations, much of this staffed by university students and faculty, 
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created a situation in which until fairly recently direct university involvement was not re- 
quired and to an extent not wanted by the voluntary associations. In all East European 
countries, in addition to the people's universities, there are also societies for the dissemi- 
nation of scientific knowledge, whose main goal is the popularization of science by researchers 
and faculty. In the German-speaking countries, the ' Volkshochschulen' offer non-credit general 
education programs, often taught by university faculty, of the type and level offered in North 
America by university extension departments. The universities themselves did not get involved 
• again directly in the provision of continuing education in West Germany until 1956. Southern 
Europe, on the whole, still has very little activity in this field. 

Professional Continuing Education 

Professional continuing education is a fairly recent phenomenon, and in Europe it is even 
more recent than in North America. In most European countries it is still in the model or ex- 
perimental stages. 

West Germany is the most advanced in this field in Western Europe, with legislation mandat- 
ing and directing the universities to provide access to continuing education to professionals. 
A unique aspect is the directive to the universities to provide also professional development 
to their own faculty and other employees. In Northern Europe, Norway, Sweden and the Nether- 
. r lands are the most advanced. This is the result of the university reforms in these countries 
in the 1970s. In the Netherlands, professional continuing education is now well organized at 
the national level through professional continuing education associations which cooperate very 
closely with the universities and professional associations. In Norway the regional colleges 
and many of the university institutes provide extensive programs of courses and seminars for 
professionals. In Sweden, this provision is best developed in the area of in-service training 
for teachers, which is provided in each one of the six university regions. The People's Univer- 
sity of Stockholm introduced a new branch in 1982 to provide professional development seminars 
for business and industry. Professional continuing education in Western Europe is least de- 
veloped in Southern Europe. France is the one notable exception due to legislation passed in 
1971. 

The Eastern European countries with their planned economy systems and post-war efforts at 
r~pid industrialization, are provi vi? substantial university programs in this area. This pro- 
vision is best developed in the So\ : Union and in Romania. Much of this is accomplished 
through part-time degree study usee* t.a professional development. In Romania, each ministry was 
made responsible for the planning and provision of vocational and professional upgrading in its 
sector. In Yugoslavia, this provision has been organized through the workers 9 universities 
raUier than through the universities proper. Czechoslovakia and Hungary have a good system of 
professional continuing education, while in Bulgaria this is only in the beginning stages. 

Part-time Credit Study 

Part-time degree programs are best developed in Eastern Europe, not only with ready access 
but in some countries, notably the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, with active promotion of part- 
time study through evening classes and correspondenca study which enroll a substantial propor- 
of the student body. Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland also have extensive provision in this 
area. This situation was brought about by the desire of the ruling Communist parties for sig- 
nificant changes in the social composition of the intelligentsia, and by the economic needs of 
rapid post-war industrialization in most of the less developed Eastern European countries. As 
a rule, the East European part-time degree programs take only one year longer to complete than 
the •normal 1 full-time urogram. Part-time degree students receive major financial support and 
benefits. 

lit Western Europe, part-time degree programs are almost unknown, although there are long 
standing provisions for access to degrees without attending a university, such as the 'externist 
examination 1 and 'private students 9 . Such provisions are made especially in Northern Europe and 
Germany. Sweden i« the leader in Western Europe in opening the universities to mature students, 
after the experimentation of the 1970s and the far-reaching university reform of 1977. Part- 
time study in Sweden is possible through evening classes, single-semester courses, off-campus 
courses, university study circles, summer university and decentralized provision of distance 
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education. The Norwegian uni\ersities have been made responsible since. 1976 for alternative 
degree credit courses. Major university changes are under way in the Netherlands, which on the 
one hand may make it easier for part-time study, but on the other hand \ ill shift senior year 
study into an area which will not be financed by the government. There is still very limited 
provision for part-time degree study in West Germany, although some attempts are being made in 
this direction. In Southern Europe there is almost no provision for access by mature students 
to the universities and for part-time degree credit study. It seems that the legislation 
following the student revolt in France in 1968 did nothing to assist mature adults, and recent 
developments, especially in professional faculties, do not bode well in this area of concern. 
The highly acclaimed 1 150 Hours 9 provision in Italy also did not seem to assist with better 
access to universities. 

Training of Adult Educators 

The training provision at the university level fur adult educators in continental Europe is 
not as well developed as in North America. In this respect, the difference between Western and 
Eastern Europe is most marked. This is especially true about Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. However, it it; worth noting that, except for teachers of academic subjects, the 
Soviet Union does not have any university training provision for adult educators. Czechoslo- 
vakia has an integrated comprehensive system of training of adult educators which provides pre- 
service training at the secondary technical and university level, as well as in-service training 
and upgrading. In Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia, training of adult educators is well de- 
veloped. As in Czechoslovakia, such training in Hungary is available on a full-time and part- 
time basis in secondary technical schools and in universities. In Poland, a number of univer- 
sities offer general or specialized training for adult educators. Yugoslavia has an extensive 
provision of training at the university level, not only in the faculties of education but also 
in the faculties of arts, medical schools, military academies and other higher education insti- 
tutions. In Romania such training is a recent phenomenon and is developed fully only at the 
University of Bucarest. 

In Western Europe, the best developed university provision for training of adult educators 
can be found in West Germany, where some 30 universities offer a variety of programs from di- 
ploma to doctoral level. Such programs are now available also in universities in Austria, 
although the University for Educational Science in Klagenfurt curiously does not have any pro- 
gram for adult educators. Switzerland has no provision at the university level. Southern 
Europe dt as not show any evidence of training programs at this level, except for some provision 
available in France and very recent attempts to establish such training at o*:e or iwo Italian 
universities. 

In Northern Europe, the Netherlands had six university programs in adult education, but as 
of 1985 there will be only three. However, the university programs in the Netherlands are not 
aimed at training of practitioners (which is the role of the Social Academies) but rather are 
designed to train researchers and policy makers. The first professorship of adult education in 
Scandinavia was established in 1970 at the Danish Royal School of Education; however, very re- 
markably this did not lead to any organized training program. A second Danish attempt to 
establish a university training program in the early 1980s, also failed. The University of 
Oslo established in 1970 the first coherent seminar program in adult education in Norway which, 
however, is not a degree program. In Sweden currently there are two university programs in 
adult education, as there are in Finland. 



Research in Adult Education 

Research in adult education is always difficult to document, as much of it is in related 
disciplines and is not necessarily kept In evidence in adult education literature and registers 
of research. This is also true of Europe. Since teaching and research in the universities are 
the opposite sides of the same coin, what can be said of the training of adult educators applies 
equally as well to research as far as universities go. There is, however, a very crucial quali- 
fication to this statement. In a number of European countries, research in adult education is 
carried out in research institutes which are separate and independent of the universities. The 
most notable example of this is the institute in Leningrad, employing some 200 research workers. 
Another major institution for research is the well-funded and staffed Pedagogical Centre of the 
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German Folk High School Association in Frankfurt, with a staff of 80. The Norwegian Parliament 
established in 1976 an independent Norwegian Institute of Adult Education, with a staff of 
seven researchers and four consultants. The Danish government established a similar research 
institute in Copenhagen in 1984. Thus the continental European trend seems to be toward the 
establishment of major independent research institutes, rathci. than or in addition to univer- 
sity based research. 

Direct university contribution to research in adult education in West arn Europe is best 
established in West Germany and France. In Italy there is some recent promising development. 
The most significant contribution to research in the Nordic countries is provided by the 
Swedish universities, followed by the universities in the Netherlands and in Finland. In 
Norway, university research in this discipline is in beginning stages, and in Denmark there itf 2 
very little evidence of university involvement. In Eastern Europe, the most active universi- 
ties can be found in Yugoslavia, with Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia following closely 
behind. 

Funding of University Level Adult Education 

The European countries made great strides in the 1960s and 1970s in terms of legislation 
concerning adult education and funding of this growing enterprise. This is true of Western and 
Eastern Europe alike. The Scandinavian countries were the leaders in this area. West Germany 
and France provided model legislations. The East European countries supported adult education 
as a means of political education and as a basis for rapid industrialization. However, 
approaching the mid-1980s and in the current economic climate, the one overriding finding of 
this study is that adult education at all levels (with some notable exceptions of vocational 
training) is suffering budget cuts all over Europe. The political ideology of the particular 
government does not seem to make much difference, as the cutbacks in government support are 
happening in capitalist, 'middle-of-the-way' , socialist and communist countries alike. The 
only noticeable difference is the magnitude of these cuts and the finesse with which they are 
applied. Given that in many of the Eiiropean countries the involvement of the universities in 
adult education is very recent, it is not surprising that the budget cuts to adult education 
seem to be most severe in this area. 

The Future of University Continuing Education in Europe 

The adverse economic situation arrived in Europe just at the time when the universities 
were beginning to wake up to their responsibility for adult education. This is most likely to 
set back the involvement of universities where this was beginning to happen, and reduce the 
involvement in countries where this was relatively well established. On the other hand, there 
is concern in many of the countries that the universities, faced by declining numbers of 
'regular' students, will discover continuing education as a way of coping with problems of 
over-staffing, will take over continuing education from well established voluntary associations 
and, given the lack of their understanding of adult education, will wittingly or unwittingly 
destroy what took decades to build. At this time it is not possible to say with any certainty 
what positive or negative forces will impinge on university revel continuing education in the 
second half of the 1980s. 
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TRAINING FOR "TAKING OVER": 
THREE ASIAN MODELS FOR EDUCATIONAL FIELDWORKERS 



Victoria J* Marsick 1 



Abstract 



This paper analyzes three Asian training models for 
educational fieldworkers who are expected to empower vil- 
lagers in making choices and taking action in the context 
of health programs. "Taking over" is defined. The models 
are described. Supportive factors in the program context 
are highlighted: goals and institutional support, cultural 
readiness, cross-cultural inputs, selection of workers, and 
community support. Curriculum is analyzed in terms of 
take-over points: involving clients in designing, inter- 
preting educational dialogue, emphasizing process, basing 
learning in experience, focusing on problems, peer learning, 
and participatory methods of learning. 



"TAKING OVER": " DEFINITION AND CONTEXT 



This paper looks at training for a kind of empowerment that I call "taking over". The 
term, introduced by Srinivasan (1977) and reflected in my interviews, is a way of looking at 
the world, a perspective or general approach to life that might be colloquially described as 
doing things for oneself. In thd Asian context studied, "taking over" became both a personal 
perspective and a social process, in which individuals worked with others as communities in 
defining, planning and carrying cut change. Educationally* it involved a conscious reexamina 
tion of some aspects of one's life in terms of the proposed change, thus departing from 
fatalistic norms of traditional societies and from planned change based on coercion. 



This paper is based on a grounded theory study of three different models in Nepal, Taiwan 
and the Philippines. The research design used participant observation and interviews with 146 
administrators, trainers, trainees, clients and representatives of agencies doing this kind of 
training in Asia. The fofcus of the study was fieldworkers in health and family planning pro- 
grams, who were educational links between villagers and service professionals. Their role was 
to establish and maintain dialogue around the planned change, 



The training was to develop the knowledge, attitudes and skills needed for dialogue. The 
models departed from traditional lecture-oriented passive training called into question by 
Freire (1970), Illich (1972) and others. Instead, the models experimented with active learning 
that, to varying degrees, simulated the experience workers were to have with clients. 



The Nepal model was part of an overall behavioral change strategy based on building a 
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trust relationship with clients rather than relying primarily on knowledge to prompt change. 
The Taiwan model, on the other hand, focused primarily on knowledge as a tool in communicating 
information for change* The Philippines model emphasized skills for communities in setting 
priorities and in selecting technical workers who were then further trained as educators. 

Ali three models broke down the traditional vertical, authority-centered relationship 
between trainers and trainees, as was seen essential to the relationship workers would have 
vith clients. Training was to provide the opportunity to experience, understand and replicate 
this peer perspective in dialogue, as discussed below. 



NEPAL: SEEING THROUGH THE EYES OF THE VILLAGERS 



The program context in Nepal was the Family Planning /Maternal and Child Health Project, 
a vertical service delivery program which shifted from a clinic-centered medical base to a 
home delivery behavioral-educational base. A team of outside consultants influenced program 
design. They recruited and trained Nepalese trainers in the tasks village workers would carry 
out, in professional characteristics of change agents, and in teamwork. These trainers then 
redesigned the curriculum. Training was originally conducted for two months, in a live-in 
center in the field, by alternating experience in living and working in villages with analysis. 



Briefly, the stages of the training were as follows. Trainees lived with villagers to 
understand their viewpoints and build a trust relationship. They then collected and analyzed 
specific information about problems people perceived they had. Training then helped develop 
knowledge and skills in solving problems. The last phase was practicing and maintaining 
dialogue, applying new skills, and building professionalism. 

Key learning methods in the first phase included participant observation, role play, group 
dynamics, and informal socialization. The next phase emphasized analytical skills through 
nondirective discussion, reporting, and keeping field diaries. The third phase relied on more 
traditional lecturettes, quest ion-and-answer , and directed discussion. Methods in the last 
phase were nondirective discussion and support in problem solving. 



TAIWAN: TECHNOLOGY OF INVOLVEMENT 



The program context in Taiwan was the national family planning program, implemented by 
various agencies, with training conducted by the Chinese Center for International Training in 
Family Planning. The strategy was adapted from competency-based modular materials originally 
designed by the East-West Center through a collaborative process. Modular materials were 
based on performance objectives, used active learning methods, and could be self-paced. The 
modules were used for in-service training, with sessions ideally lasting one week, with 18 
hours slotted for each module, at a live-in seminar site. In some cases, they were shortened 
and used individually or in groups at work sites. Modules were typically introduced with a 
lecturette, followed by individual or group exercises, and closed jfith a plenary reporting 
and discussion session. StW 




In adapting the modules, the Chinese Center modified the strategy by emphasizing group 
process instead of individual silent self-instruction. They also simplified methods, 
leaving out extensive use of field visits, role play, case studies or extra readings. They 
retained a group discussion base, moving learners from the passive listening mode to what they 
called a systematic deepening of understanding through sequencing ideas, interconnected learn- 
ing methods, group problem solving and sharing of experience, *nd practice sessions. 
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THE PHILIPPINES: OWNING THEIR OWN PROGRAM 



The Philippines Rural Reconstruction Movement (PRRM) is a non-governmental community 
development organization which sprang from the parent International Institute of Rural Recon- 

-struct ion, founded by Taiwanese Jimmy Yen in 1952. The fieldworkers studied were Barangay 
(neighborhood) Technicians, a variation on the concept of the Chinese barefoot doctor. Unlike 
the other two programs, this worker was a volunteer selected by the community, who taught class 

_,as well as doing home visits. 



Training was conducted for both the Community Education Committees who selected the 
\ Barangay Technicians, and for the Technicians themselves. In both cases, the format was a 
sequenced series of short-term, live-in, problem-solving workshops lasting anywhere from three 
days to a month each. Since villagers were to "own their own programs 11 , training included 
leadership development as well as educational or technical knowledge and skills. PRRM alter- 
nated its inputs with community initiatives, starting with an informal consultation workshop, 
after which community leaders shared ideas with neighbors, and then re-contacted PRRM for the 
next step toward selecting and training workers. The core of all training was problem solving* 
While formats varied, a composite typical session might include: orientation, problem identi- 
fication, problem solving, action planning, improving technical/social skills, acquring educa- 
tional skills, and certification. 



FACILITATING "TAKING OVER": PROGRAM CONTEXT 



The overall program context plays a crucial role in determining the degree to which 
trainees are expected and enabled to "take over" once back oh the job. Training can prepare 
for this, but unless the program desires and supports it, tlie behavior will not be maintained. 
This was particularly reflected in the degree to which program goals espoused pure dialogue vs. 
persuasion, and the kinds of institutional support provided. Quality of supervision was criti- 
cal, given that this often resembles policing rather than joint problem solving. So also were 
administrative requirements, such as the pressure to meet targets, and actual vs. desired 
reward systems. 

Several contextual factors seemed significant in encouraging or impeding "taking over". 
One of these was cultural readiness, or the degree to which the country's culture, and that of 
the organization, supported values implied in "taking ever": democracy, individual choice, 
critical consciousness, and flexibility in responding to new demands of people who have become 
aware that they have choices. 

A related factor was the nature of the cross-cultural inputs to the program's design. All 
three programs were influenced by outside consultants. The Nepal program involved an intensive 
four-year input by a team of consultants from the University of California, Berkeley, who 
modeled the behavioral change strategy they introduced, expecting and trying to deal with 
resistance. Consultants to PRRM came and went for short-term assignments, allowing PRRM 
breathing space for their own adaptations. The Taiwan consultants were one step removed, 
with ideas developed at the East-West Center adapted in-country. Relationships between 
consultants and counterparts in all three models were similar in that counterparts were en- 
couraged to "take over" as cultural brokers in adapting models. This was similar to the core 
variable identified by Reynolds (1973) in his study of institution building — role sharing. 



Two other program factors were significant, at times more so than the actual training 
design itself: selection of workers and the way in which the community was involved. Many 
have written on the needed characteristics of change agents and the dilemma of whether they 
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are born or made (Batten and Batten, 1962; Carlaw et. al., 1975; Etling, 1975; Havelock and * 
Havelock, 1973; Zaltroan and Duncan, 1977)*. I concluded that training can build a new identity 
as change agents, but that selection factors are important, particularly in light of time 
constraints and resistance that workers encounter on the job, Which can erode fragile identities. 



Finally, programs are most conducive to "taking over" when communities , take a strong 
hand in the process, although Shrivastava and Tandon (1982) among others point out how divisive 
communities can be in such programs. The Philippines model went furthest in this direction, 
enabling community decision making and support for workers who were accountable to them. 



In discussing her work with PRRM, Srinivasan (1977) identified take-over points. I 
found these in my study as well: involving clients in designing, interpreting educational 
dialogue, emphasizing process, basing learning in experience, focusing on problems, and 
participatory learning methods. 



Pursuing the notion of internal consistency, if designers want trainees — and ultimately 
their clients — to "take over", they must be involved in designing from the earliest stages. 
Trainers have little control over the overall program, but they can decide who participates in 
the training design. The ideal is probably representation from all levels, but there are 
tradeoffs in time, money, simplicity, and relevance that influence this choice. 



A critical take-over point was the interpretation of the educational role of f ieldwprkers, 
particularly the way in which training encouraged trainees to themselves reflect on their role 
in free dialogue. The Nepal and Philippines models encouraged this more than Taiwan. None of 
them pursued it to the level of empowerment envisioned by Freire (1970). Related to this 
was the degree to which training emphasized experiencing the process of being a change agent, 
including dialogue. To different degrees, all models emphasized process rather than pure theory. 

Similarly, all models were experience-based, with the type and extent of experience 
related to the above factors. To be experience-based does not mean to simply include it. 
Rather, learning comes from the analysis of experience provided as a starting point, as in 
Nepal; drawn from daily practice, as in the Philippines; or included as practice, as in Taiwan. 
The key to deciding whether experience should be provided first or after a concept has been 
introduced was whether or not a "right" answer was expected, or whether learners were to 
interpret an ambiguous situation and provide their own answer. In all cases, sufficient time 
was needed for trainees to draw their own conclusions. Theory was not excluded when experience 
was introduced first, but rather followed the development by trainees of their own frameworks. 

All models emphasized problem identification and problem solving. The Philippines model 
built training around clear steps toward this end, while the Nepal model wove it into collec- 
tion and analysis of information from the villages. In the Taiwan model, problems were more 
often framed by the materials designers than from the direct experience of trainees. 



A major feature of these models was peer learning which broke the traditional vertical 
relationship between teacher and learner. Peer learning is identified as significant to 
adult learning by various theorists. My research showed that neither trainees nor trainers 
were fully ready for this major reversal of traditional expectations. In all three cultures, 
teachers have been experts. Status barriers result from and reinforce this relationship. 
Despite initial frustration, however, traditional roles were reversed. 



FACILITATING "TAKING OVER": 



THE CURRICULUM 
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Finally, the curricula for "taking over" have emphasized participatory learning methods 
and materials, depending on the degree to which the program truly espoused free dialogue. 
Participation was highly nondirective in the original Nepal model, semi-directive in the 
Philippines model, and very guided in the Taiwan model. While methods differed in all three, 
discussion was always central. The type of question used was also critical, as Srinivasan 
(1977) learned. Questions must help participants frame and reframe problems, and analyze 
them from different perspectives, to reach full dialogue. Likewise, all models discouraged 
lengthy lectures, despite encounterirg initial resistance to these methods. Role play and 
informal socialization were effectively used in all models, along with group work. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING THROUGH COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH: 
AN EGYPTIAN CASE STUDY 

« 

John T. Rowntree 1 

Abatraot 

This paper describes the rationale, structure, and operation 
and assesses the strengths and weaknesses of a three-year col- 
laborative agricultural economics research and training technical 
assistance project in Egypt. Collaborative research activities 
linking Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture and University of Cal- 
ifornia agricultural economists were the principal vehicle 
through which the project contributed to the professional 
development of Egyptian agricultural economists and to the 
research and decision-making capabilities of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Unique features of the Egyptian agricultural , 
research systems and of the project structure contributed to the 
success of the collaborative research model of professional 
training for agricultural economists in Egypt. 

INTRODUCTION 

Training of less developed country (LDC) professionals as part of technical assistance 
projects usually focusses either on short or long term overseas training or on the provision 
of host country workshops and short training oourses. These approaches have some disad- 
vantages. The overseas training is very expensive and usually affects only a few host country 
professionals, having littJLe impact on the host country research system* —The practice of pro- L 
viding in-country workshops or short training courses suffers similar shortcomings as the 
training is neither integrated into the host country's broader educational objectives nor 
designed to overcome the institutional constraints on professional research in the host coun- 
try. An alternative model for providing professional training in LDC a was used in the iv,S. 
Agency for International Development (USAID) sponsored Agricultural Development Systems (kDS) 
Project linking the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture (MOA) and the University of California 
(UC). This project established collaborative research teams of Egyptian and UC professionals 
as the principal vehicle for training Egyptian professionals in applying contemporary research 
techniques and methodologies to practical policy relevant research questions posed by the MOA. 
The coll borative research teams were supported in an educational environment that included 
some overseas training and in-country workshops and training courses, along with research man- 
agement training, outlets for publication and public dissemination of research findings, and a 
wide array of research and educational support components. 

PROJECT RATIONALE 

Egypt has for centuries been the intellectual and educational center in the Middle East. 
Its educational institutions have been the »<iain producers of doctors, engineer,., economists, 
agricultural researchers and other professionals for the whole region. Unfortunately, Egyp- 
tian students, scholars, and researchers were, for national political reasons, cut off from 
western educational and research institutions for almost a decade and a half, from the early 
1960 f s to the mid-1970 f s. After 1973 the Gulf countries increased their demands for Egyptian 
professional-'; and skilled workers of all kinds. Today, approximately two million Egyptians* 
or about ten percent of the Egyptian labor force, are working in the Gulf stater. Thus by the 
late 1970's, the Egyptian research systems had been weakened both by the increa^J demand for 
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trained Egyptians by wealthy neighboring oil states and by a decreased quantity and quality of 
supply of newly trained researchers, particularly those with western overseas exposure. 

During the period when Egyptian scholars were cut off from western educational institu- 
tions, overseas training consisted primarily of study in Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union. 
This was particularly limiting to agricultural economists, who, while well trained in planning 
techniques, were not familiar with market and price analyses. The opening of the Egyptian 
economy following 1973, and more so after 1977, created new, market-oriented problems, but the 
.Egyptians were not trained to analyze them. The Egyptian agricultural economics profession 
began to feel the limitations and constraints of having little opportunity for travel, study, 
or scientific interchange with western countries. 

Another constraint on the Egyptian agricultural research systems was the bureaucratic di- 
vision oetween government and university researchers. Until recently there was little ex- 
change of personnel or interchange of ideas between Egyptian ministry and university institu- 
tions. This inhibited the introduction of new ideas, methodologies, and techniques into 
government and ministry analyses, and it restricted the policy relevance Mniversity 
research. 

Several other factors have aljo severely constrained the Egyptian research systems. A 
culture] milieu that supports seniority over ability or productivity as a basis for promotion, 
extremely limited financial resources, and poor libraries (all foreign journals sut-criptions 
were suspended to Egyptian libraries after 1973 due to lack of funds!) and research facilities 
all contributed to a weak research environment. 

The ADS Project attempted to ease these bureaucratic, seniority, resource, and institu- 
tional constraints on the research systems, the training and development of professional 
agricultural economists, and the research capabilities of the MOA. The project was designed 
to upgrade the entire agricultur .1 economics profession in Egypt, to increase exposure to con- 
temporary western agricultural economics methodologies and techniques, to strengthen the 
agricultural research systems in Egypt by increasing interchange between university and minis- 
try researchers, to increase the financial and other resources for researchers, and to ease 
the bureaucratic and seniority constraints on the professional development of younger agricul- 
tural economists. 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The ADS Project engaged in a wide range of educational and research activities contribut- 
ing to the professional development of the scientific community in Egypt and improving the 
ability of the MOA to plan, implement, and evaluate programs promoting the development of the 
agricultural sector in Egypt. It extended over fivt yeai s and spent more than $15 million to 
provide administrative, technical, and secretarial support for sub-projects in agricultural 
economics, the horticultural sciences, food science and technology, and several other smaller 
projects. The agricultural economics sub-project, the focus of this paper, spent approximate- 
ly $35 million over its three year life (1980-83) and sponsored 23 research activities, en- 
gaging 12b Egyptian Ph.D. agricultural economists and 145 junior Egyptian personnel in col- 
laboration with 46 (part-time) UC agricultural economists. The short-run contribution of the 
project was to provide training for and to engage about 270 members (or about 80 percent) of 
the Egyptian agricultural economics community in policy-relevant research and to offer techni- 
cal and policy guidance to the MOA policy makers. 

The mandate from the MOA was to study six major policy areas of priority research: Price 
Policy, Agricultural Marketing and Distribution, Human Capital and Social Institutions, Food 
Security Policy, Allocation of Development Resources, and Land and Water Resource Use. 
Research proposals were solicated from and submitted by both Egyptian and American university 
economists and were reviewed by the Joint Egypt-California Economics Technical Committee. 
Guided by the advice of the technical committee, the project administration implemented 
research activities focused in one or more of the arsjs of priority research. Examples of the 
wide range of research topics dealt with included: an analysis of the export potential for 
Egyptian winter vegetables to European markets; a study of the impact jf food subsidies on con- 
ErJc 161 " welfars » ^eign trade balances, and food security; an analysis of the socio-economic 



impact of farm mechanization on cropping patterns and rural labor markets; an economic evalua- 
tion of the feasibility of introducing biogas technology to use livestock manure and crop 
residues to produce cooking gas and organic fertilizer while increasing fodder availability; 
and studies on cropping patterns, the efficiency of cooperatives, government pricing policies, 
and marketing and post harvest efficiency. 

.« 

Due to the central ADS Project support, the agricultural economics sub-project was able to 
become effective at the beginning of its three years of operation and was able to spend up to 
85 percent of its funds on research and educational activities. The typical research activity 
operated for two and a half years, involving 5-6 Egyptian Ph.D.'s and 6-7 Egyptian research 
assistants with M.S. or B.S. degrees. Operating on an average annual budget of $46,000, each 
research activity had about four months of UC agricultural economist collaboration per year 
and sponsored about three 3-6 week training visits by Egyptian collaborators to UC during the 
life of the project. 

The research took place in an environment of educational and support activities including 
short courses in techniques, workshops and seminars as outlets for discussion and exposure of 
research products, library development, secretarial services, microcomputer services and 
training availability. Thus the program enjoyed the full range of teaching, research, and 
extension facilities associated with a land grant university such as UC. 

, PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

Egyptian and UC Technical Committees were formed to review proposals, to establish policy, 
and to provide technical guidance for the project. An Egyptian director and two UC directors, 
one in Egypt and one at UC Davis, administered and coordinated all aspects of the program. 
All activities were approved and routinely evaluated by the technical committees. 

Proposals were submitted by Egyptian and UC agricultural" economists and then further de- 
veloped by opposite country counterparts, making each proposal a collaborative effort. Early 
in the project the Egyptian and UC directors In Egypt organized proposal writing workshops and 
seminars to which agricultural economists from all Egyptian universities and all relevant 
research institutes in the MOA and other ministries were invited. I'C economists who submitted 
promising proposals were invited to visit Egypt to work on the further development of the pro- 
posals with Egyptian counterparts. During this period, proposal policy focus, methodology, 
and team members 1 roles were determined and sharpened. Four research activities were underway 
within 5 months, fourteen within 10 months, and 23 within 18 months. The proposal development 
stage was the most difficult, fluid period, involving much negotiation regarding choice of 
topics, identification of team members, and development of work plans. 

In the implementation stage, the collaborative mode was made the irst priority: pro- 
posals coming from one side were submitted to the other side's potential counterparts for fur- 
ther development, and all proposals were " joint 11 before final approval and implementation. 
Similarly, collaboration between MOA and Egyptian university agricultural economists was also 
required and every research team had some MOA researchers as well as some Egyptian university 
researchers on the team. 

The Egyptian team members devoted 10-50 percent of their time to the research activities 
and were paid an incentive in addition to their base pay in the university or MOA to partici- 
pate in the research activities. The Americans typically devoted about 4 to 12 weeks per year 
to the research activity, one third to one half of which would be spent in Egypt. The 
remainder of the time would be spent at their home university, including some collaborative 
work with Egyptian team members when they came to the U.S. Over the three years of the proj- 
ect, each of the research teams sent an average of one team member per year to the U.S. for 3- 
4 weeks to work on the project with their collaborator, to work in the libraries, or to deal 
with computerization and analysis of complex problems. 

In Egypt most research teams held weekly or biweekly team meetings during the entire 
research period. These meetings maintained continuity and established responsibilities. The 
Egyptian and UC directors in Egypt regularly visited many of these team meetings. In addi- 
tion, monthly research team leader meetings were held at which research management problems 
fiere dealt with and integration of research issues among the activites was accomplished. 
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Research management training was also accomplished at these meetings. The team leaders thus 
became an integral part of overall agricultural policy research in Egypt. 



Short and long term training in the U.S. was also available to Egyptian researchers. 
Three doctoral study scholarships were competitively offered. During the three years of the 
project i there were ten one-year post doctoral fellowships awarded. These were highly compe- 
tive, requiring submission of a research proposal, candidate interviews with the Egyptian and 
US technical coimittees, and satisfactory performance on an English exam. Half of the fellow- 
ships were awarded to MOA and half to university personnel. There opportunities for overseas 
training acted as incentives to the younger researchers. 

A working paper series was developed to provide outlets and visibility for researchers. 
Technical and editorial assistance was offered to all teams by the UC project director in 
Egypt. The UC project director in Egypt was also available to provide technical assistance to 
all teams in the absence of the UC collaborators. 

The project co-directors designed an integrated program of education, research, and exten- 
sion activities, reflecting the positive aspects of the land grant model. Weekly seminars 
conducted throughout the life of the project provided outlets for researchers to air findings 
and share ideas* Egyptian and visiting UC agricultural economists shared in the presenta- 
tions. Specially designed "English for Economists 11 courses were taught throughout the proj- 
ect. The English course materials were developed from actual working papers submitted to the 
project by researchers. Technical Training workshops in survey analysis, cost-benefit tech- 
niques and microcomputer operation were continually made available to team members. Large 
policy workshops, with participation of up to 150 persons, often addressed by the Minister of 
Agriculture, USAID officials, and key Egyptian policy makers, provided agricultural economics 
its extension and policy outreach. At these major policy workshops twelve to twenty research 
papers were presented, discussed, and summary workshop papers were widely circulated in the 
MOA and other Egyptian institutions. This provided high visibility for the researchers and to 
the research findings on the policy relevant questions. 



The quantity and quality of the policy-relevant research accomplished by the ADS Economics 
Sub-Project was substantial. At the end of the project 183 working papers had been produced, 
some 15 papers had been published in American professional refer eed Journals, and 3 books had 
been published on the basis of the project research. Numerous other papers had been submitted 
to Journals and many Egyptian and UC economists were engaged in continuing collaborative 
research. Hundreds of copies of all the working papers were distributed throughout Egyptian 
ministries, universities, and libraries. 

This researcher training provided a sound basis on which future research efforts could 
build. Under the guidance of senior Egyptian and American agricultural economists, these re- 
searchers directly contributed to the project's policy relevant research and gained greater 
appreciation of how to determine research priorities, set research goals, collect data, design 
surveys, use contemporary techniques of regression analysis and linear programming, review 
professional papers, work with advanced computer programs, and write and discuss analytical 
and policy papers* 

The research results had substantial impact on policy formation within the MOA. As most 
of the Egyptian agricultural economics profession, including virtually every MOA employed 
agricultural economist was engaged in project research and activities, the vast outpouring of 
research working papers and the highly public forum given by the seminars and policy workshops 
aided theMOA by creating an environment conducive to policy changes. The project particularly 
contributed to the debate and gradual policy evolution in the area of agricultural pricing 
policy. 

The impact of the program was sufficiently positive that the MOA (with support from USAID) 
is, within its research institutes and in technical assistance projects, pursuing the con- 
tinuation of the collaborative research mode, the linking of university and ministry research- 
; ers together with foreign consultants, and framing the research program with educational, 
fining, and outreach components. The MOA continued the collaborative research program on a 
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reduced scale following the end of the technical assistance project. A review of MOA agricul- 
tural economics research one year later revealed that the MOA and Egyptian university agricul- 
tural economists were continuing to submit proposals, organize research teams, produce and 
report results in working papers, and hold policy workshops as a forum for research findings 
and policy discussion. The model of collaborative research teams linked to training and or- 
ganized policy discussion is being incorporated into future research program planning. The 
MOA's research institutes now have a mane' .te to link ministry and university researchers and 
to integrate training and outreach with the research effort on all projects. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The positive impact of this research program was partly due to the scale of the project, 
engaging almost the entire agricultural economics profession in Egypt, including research as- 
sistants and Junior researchers who received training as the next generation of agricultural 
econbmists. The collaborative team structure created a congenial working environment for. 
ministry and Egyptian university researchers. By linking training and research, the teams 
were enlarged sufficiently to allow the inclusion of younger personnel, breaking down the 
limitations of the seniority principle. In this way, research opportunities were provided to 
junior Egyptian university faculty and ministry economists who otherwise would not have had 
access to financial, institutional* or collaborative research resources. The collaborative 
team structure enhanced cooperation by breaking down the isolation of the ministry from the 
university researcher in addition to bringing individual researchers into contact with one 
another. The scale and intensity of the program created gfleat enthusiasm and excitement among 
the country f s agricultural economists. More importantly, it generated a certain creative ten- 
sion between Egyptian university and ministry personnel who had previously worked separately. 

The research thrived in the educational environment created by the project. The project 
created the research infrastructure necessary to promote researcher development, namely , the 
seminars, workshops, training courses, and English courses, along with library and research 
facility development, making available books, journals, research materials, calculators, and 
microcomputers. The research was practically oriented to dealing with critical policy issues' 
facing the MOA, while state-of-the-art methodologies and techniques were being employed by 
researchers , creating an innovative heuristic environment. 

The incentive structure to researchers was also changed by the project. The project 
naturally made available financial resources, but more importantly, it offered status and 
visibility to productive researchers. It provided exposure for promising scientists, both in 
an actively promoted working paper series and in the large agricultural economics policy work- 
shops where research findings were shared with policy makers and others outside the research 
community. Furthermore, it generated additional awareness of and enthusiasm to participate in 
the broader international economics community of scholars and in opportunities for profes- 
sional publication of collaborative research products in international journals. 

The strengths of the project came from its adaptation to and integration into the Egyptian 
educational and research systems while creating new relationships and organizational struc- 
tures which overcame the bureaucratic, seniority, resource, and institutional constraints on 
professional development and research in Egypt. The key contributions were the collaborative 
team structure, the setting of research in a learning environment, and the creation of 
visibility and status for researchers and their findings. 
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THE DISTANCE LEARNING PROGRAM 
AT IKIPUJUNG PANDANCa 
IJDONBSIA: PROBLEMS AND 
REOOMMENDATIONS FOR ITS 
IMPROVEwiNi 



Ami Sahide 1 
Thomas F. Trail 
Ronald M. Jirrmerson 



Abstract 



The purpose of the study was to describe the distance 
learning program at Ikipujung Pandang University to fullfil 
their need for teachers. Ikipujung Pandang University 
introduced a special program for continuing education and 
training of teachers located in rural areas. Major problems 
encountered to. date were: 1) student learning difficulties, 2) 
problems related to the development and distribution of 
learning models, 3) geographic isolation, and 4) problems 
related to managing the learning centers. 



Background Information 

The Institute of Teacher Training and Educational Sciences in Ikipujung Pandang, South 
Sulawesi Province is one of the teacher training institutions for secondary and 
post-secondary school teachers in Indonesia. Ikipujung Pandang consists of six colleges. 
Each college is made up of several departments and each department has a degree and 
nor. -degree program. The undergraduate program requires a minimum of 144 credit hours and 
a maximum of 160 hours. The program ranges in duration from four to seven years after 
senior high school. The graduates from this program will be teachers in senior high 
school. 

The Directorate General of Higher Education of the Ministry of Education and Culture 
recognized that graduates in the field would need additional knowledge in their subject 
matter fields and to improve their teaching skills. However, these graduates must begin 
working immediately upon graduating in order to fulfil the demand for teachers. The need 
for teachers is particularly acute in rural areas where secondary schools lack teachers. 

For the first time, nonrdegree program students at Ikipujung Pandang graduated in 
1980. Since then they served as secondary school teachers for two or more years in the 
eastern part of Indonesia. High school graduates were also major participants in the 
program. 
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. Problem and Cbjeefclves 



The Distance Learning program at Ikipujung Pandang was implemented in the 1982-1983 
academic year. Much work has been done to develop and evaluate the program. The task 
force at the Distance Learning Program at Ikipujung Pandang has identified some problems 
related to the implementation of the program. 'The writer identified the major problems as 
1) students learning difficulties, 2) the problem with development and distribution of 
learning modules, 3) problems related to geographic isolation, an?. 4) problems related to 
learning centers. 

The basic objectives of the study were 1) to describe basic concepts, characteristics, 
and general aspects by which distance learning programs are organized; 2) to describe the 
distance learning program at Ikipujung Pandang; 3) to identify problems with the 
implementation of the distance learning program at Ikipujung Pandang; and 4) to develop 
specific recommendations for improvement of the program. 

o 

Procedures 

The researchers conducted a computer search on the literature of distance learning. 
The overview of distance learning programs around the world were used as a basis for 
presenting a description of the distance learning program in Indonesia. A survey was sent 
to faculty members in Indonesia who were involved in the Distance Learning Program. 
Materials and reports concerning the Distance Learning Program at Ikipujung Pandang were 
reviewed. After reviewing the literature presenting the description of the Distance 
Learning Program, the researchers made a list of problems which related to the 
implementation of the program and recommendations for improvement. 



DISTANCE LEARNING PROGRAM 
AT IKIPUJUNG PANDANG 

Rationale 

The Distance Learning Program at Ikipujung Pandang is one of the eleven distance 
learning programs in Indonesia. In 1981-1982 the Distance Learning Program was designed 
to improve the quality of secondary teacliers in South Sulawesi Province. The basic 
objectives of the program are : 1) to improve the quality of secondary school teachers 
who graduate from the non-degree programs, and 2) to improve the teachers' ability in 
teaching learning processes. 

In the 1982-1983 academic year, there were over seven thousand junior high school 
teachers in South Sulawesi Province. Of the total, 25% had a senior high school 
education. They were teaching junior high school pupils although they had merely 
graduated from the senior high school themselves. Based on their high school certificates, 
these teachers were categorized as unqualified for teaching at the junior high school 
level. 

The same academic year, 50% of the total number of junior high school teachers in this 
province had certificated from PGSLP, the former teacher training institution for junior 
high school. A large number of them have served as teachers for more than ten years. 
They expressed a need to improve their teaching skills in order to improve the quality of 
their teaching. 

The establishment of the Distance Learning Program at Ikipujung Pandang was intended 
to provide solution to the problems that are faced by secondary school teachers in rural 
areas. Additional training enables these teachers to learn new ideas and new concepts. 
For various reasons, these teachers are not able to enroll at the university for 
additional training on a regular and full-time basis. Establishment of the Distance 
Learning Program was designed to provide access for individuals who wanted to undertake 
university study, especially in educational sciences. 



In the 1983-1984 academic year ever ten thousand high school graduates applied for 
university admittance. Only 25% were admitted. President of the University, Dr. p. 
Faravansa explained that the establishment of the Distance Learning Program is intended to 
overcome such a problem. He stressed that the objectives of the project ware tot 1) 
increase the university's enrollment by the open university programs and 2) to improve the 
quality of teachers. 

In the 1982-1983 academic year, there were over three thousand teachers enrolled in 
the Distance Learning Program. Their official positions varied in rank and salary. 
Programs offered were initially at the Diploma 2 level in the areas of natural science, 
mathematics, English, and home economics. Teachers were required to take basic courses in 
educational science as well. These included teaching strategies, instructional media, 
teaching learning interaction, evaluation, and teaching practice. 

Students; and comata 

A printed course book is the basic instructional medium used in the Distance Learning 
Program. The course book can be described as a learning module. Modules are 
t^lf-instruction lessons for learners. A module is -an instructional package dealing with 
a single conceptual unit of subject matter, it is an attempt to individualize learning by 
enabling the students to master one unit of content before moving to another. 

The basic module consists of three main components! The student activity booklet, 
worksheet, and answer sheet. The first component, the student activity booklet, includes 
. an introduction to the course, the course objectives, learning activities, course content, 
and references. The worksheet component contains assignments or questions that the 
student is to do or to answer. The answers to these assignments are found in the third 
component, the answer sheet. 

Each module is written by a "course team" consisting of specialists and editors in the 
specific subject matter field. These are faculty members at the university and they are 
responsible for selecting the curriculum content for the modules. 

The Distance Laftrning Program operated at 15 learning centers located in local 
secondary schools.mDistance Learning students attend these learning centers, usually 
during weekend afternoons or on Sundays, for individual study, group discussion, tutoring 
and taking examinations.. Students also pick up their materials at the learning centers. 

Tutoring is a technique which is employed in the Distance Learning Program. 
There are currently 48 tutors involved in the program. They are required to have a B.A. 
or Masters 1 degree in education with major eofitasis in the subject matter field they 
tutor. 

The students who completed their examinations at the end of the first year of their 
program did well. Cver 90% passed final examination in their subject matter area and in 
basic education. This is similar to the results of conventional education at the 
university. Tutors noted that even with the difficulties of geographic displacement and 
problems with development of materials for the first year, the motivation of students was 
very high. 

PROBLEMS AM) THEIR RESOLUTION 

flHutonfrig T^nm<ng Prnhlwnfl 

The most obvious characteristic of Distance Learning is that students are not on 
canfxis. They are physically distant from the teacher for most of the time during the 
learning-teaching period. Students of the Distant Learning Program in Indonesia still 
have problems reading and writing. They feel a need to improve their reading and writing 
skills in order to succeed in their learning activities. A major problem is that of 
managing their own learning effectively, particularly in scheduling and using time 
effectively. The total time that most teachers have available for part-time study each 
f lek may be no more than 10 to 15 hours. 
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The curriculum of the Distance Learning Program requires that the distance learning 
students take an average of 10 credits each semester. One credit then means distance 
learning students require 2 hours and 50 minutes of study time each week. Survey results 
indicated that managing time, according to the students, was a major problem. 

Problems Related to Learning Modules 

On the part of the university, a major problem was the fact that the development of 
learning modules is behind schedule. This is because the faculty members who write 
modules are busy in their regular jobs and they lack time for writing these modules. It 
is also reported that because of the lack of qualified personnel and resources, the 
duplication and distribution of learning modules frequently lags behind schedule. 

Members of the learning task force also cited that the faculty mentors • contribution 
is the weakest component in the program. Creating a learning module that meets the 
criteria for good distance learning materials, which is an effective teaching tool, 
requires a high skill level. Because faculty members have not had the experience of 
writing learning modules, they do often do not meet the basic criteria. 

Problems Related to Geographic Tanlafclon 

Students in Distance Learning Programs are at a distance from their educational 
institution, their teacher, and their friends for most of the learning-teaching process. 
It is clear from the Indonesian case that because of the geographical isolation and the 
problems it creates, distance learning students have some particular needs and require 
special help. One of the major problems cited by students is that both they and their 
tutors at the district centers need to meet with faculty members of the university who 
write learning modules. They need to provide more information concerning the content of 
learning modules and other information related to their learning difficulties. 

The task force of the program has planned that every semester faculty members who 
write learning modules meet with distance learning students in provincial districts to 
conduct face to face instruction and to discuss learning difficulties that distance 
learning students experience. The first indications are that this plan is improving some 
of the problems brought about by geographic isolation. 

An additional problem is the need in improving training for tutors who work with 
students at the district centers. Most of these teachers have not received training in 
educational methodology and both students and tutors have requested assistance. 

Problems Related to Learning Centers 

Learning centers are one form of support service for distance learning students. 
Distance learning students attend the various 15 centers, usually during week-day 
afternoons or on Sundays for individual study, group discussion, tutoring and to take 
examinations. Learning centers are also the places where the students pick up their 
learning modules and supplementary materials. The learning centers provide a support for 
students while offering a meeting space. While the facilities may be limited or not quite 
appropriate to students 1 needs, at least one student need has been met by the learning 
center. 

A major problem encountered in the Distance Learning program has been that some 
students have difficulty attending learning centers regularly because they live far from 
the learning center. There appears to be a high correlation in terms cf attendance on a 
regular basis at the learning centers with the distance from the learnivg center. 
Students who live far from the learning centers have indicated that perhaps additional 
materials and guidance could be given to them to organize their time more effectively when 
they cannot make the trip to the center. 
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SUMARY AMD CONCLUSIONS 

Distance learning is a system of providing education for students without them having 
attend classes on a regular, full-time basis at a conventional educational institution. 
(Bolmberg, 1981] 

A Distance Learning Program was established at Ikipujung Pandang, Indonesia to: 1) 
overcome the limitation of space faced by conventional educational institutions ,2) 
provide an opportunity for teachers to continue their studies, 3) provide educational 
opportunity for teachers in geographical isolated areas, and 4) deliver a cost effective 
program when compared to conventional classroom methods. A much higher proportion of the 
teachers are employed, married, or are older than the average university student. 
Iwedemeyer, 1981] 

The teachers select a Distance Learning Program based upon their educational needs. 
Pour basic categories of instructional media used in the program are: print, 
audio-visual, practical work and interpersonal communication. Print is the most important 
and commonly used medium in the program. Academic achievement of the teachers was about 
the same as regular university students. 

The following conclusions were reached. 

1) The general objective of the program at Ikipujung Pandang is to support educational 
development and innovation in rural Indonesia. 

2) in the short-run, the objectives of the program are to improve the quality of 
secondary school teachers who graduate from non-degree programs. For the long run, the 
objectives are tf increase university student enrollments and to inprove the quality of 
teachers. 

3) Learning modules supported by tutorial activities were the instructional media used 
in the first year of the program. 

» 

4) The implementation of the program is now in it's second year and some problems need 
to be resolved. These are: a) student learning difficulties, b) problems related 
to the development and distribution of learning modules, c) problems related to 
geographic isolation, and d) problems related to learning centers. Recommendations 
for resolving the problems were made. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION FOR THE PROGRESSIVE OR MARGINAL FARMER? 
THE T A V SYSTEM IN SOME SRI LANKAN VILLAGES 



Rita Sohneider-Sliwa 



Abstraot 



This paper axaainaa whathar tha oontaot farmer aalaotion 
in tha T A V Systam ia biaaad towarda wealthier farmers, 
and its implications for development. 1984 aurvey data 
on 130 oontaot and follow farmers from 10 villages in Sri 
Lanka's Gampaha Distriot are used in oross- tabulations 
and disorlminant analyses. 



Introduction* 

Improving the effectiveness and quality of agrioultural extension aervioes is a 
pivotal element in any atrategy to raise food production and to combat hunger and malnutri- 
tion. The World Bank promoted Training and Visit (T&V) System of agrioultural extension is 
, seen aa a mora effective extension approaoh than previous ones, through its rigid hierarch- 
ical struoture that permits the flow of information from the researoh center to the village 
on a regular, fortnightly basis. Information at the village level is passed on in two-- 
steps whereby the village extension worker gives the extension message to 'oontaot farmers' 
who in turn pass this on to the general farming population at large, the 'follow farmers'. 

Sinoe the oontaot farmer regularly reoeives the information and inputs that are perti- 
nent to that partioular stage in the oropping season, the seleoticn of oontaot farmers is 
of utmost import anoe for general agrioultural development. 

> 

While the oontaot farmer must have leadership potential in farming matters, 

"the oontaot farmers should not be the community's more progressive 
farmers who are usually regarded as exceptional so that their 
neighbors would not follow/ them. . .The majority of the farmers would 
peroeive better perfojzmaaoe by the oontaot farmer not as a result of 
improved praotloes but rather as a result of the oontaot farmers 's 
more advantageous resource position (Benor and Harrison, 1977). 

This paper examines whether the oontaot farmer selection is biased towards the 
wealthier farmers, and addresses whether or not suoh a bias could be counterproductive. 

Data 

The study area was one randomly seleoted Agrioultural Instruotor (A.I.) Range in Sri 
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Lanka* s Qaapaha dlstriot. Random samples of 64 oontaot and 66 non-oontaot (= follow 
farmers) ware seleoted from 10 villages of this A.I. range. 

The interview by structured questionnaire, whioh was adapted from Hindori and Van 
Renselaar (1982), took place in July/August 1984. It fooused on 

a. sooio-eponomlo status of oontaot and follow farmer households 

b. extension oontaot between oontaot and follow farmers 

o. oontaot and follow farmers' adoption of speoifio farm praotioes recommended by the 

village extension worker, 
d. use of inputs and value and quantity of outputs 
For this study, however, only the data relating to a and b above were used. 

Results from Statistical Analyses 

An initial insight into the seleotion of oontaot farmers was provided by cross-tabula- 
tion. Considering the distribution of oontaot and non-oontaot farmers by farm size showed 
that there was little difference in proportions of oontaot and non-oontaot farmers in the 
marginal (less than 2.5 aores) and small farmer (less than 5.0 aores) oategories. 
Striking, however, was the disproportionate distribution of oontaot and nonoontaot farmers 
in the poorest and best off farm size oategories. Almost one third of the oontaot farmers 
(32.81) were relatively well off with holdings in excess of 5 aores. The corresponding 
percentage for non-oontaot farmers in that farm size category was Just over 10*, and this 
difference was statistically significant. By oontrast, almost a third (29<) of the non- 
oontaot farmers were near landless, while only about 11* of the oontaot farmers were in 
that category. 

These simple cross-tabulations suggested that relative wealth as represented by farm 
size was a determinant in the seleotion of oontaot farmers. To further examine this lead, 
disorlminaht "analysis "was used where the dependent variable was binary (oontaot or non- 
oontaot farmer) (Nie, et al. 1975). This was related to independent variables reflecting 
eduoational attainment, previous membership in a village development sooiety and/or speoial 
short-term agricultural training, relative wealth refleoted in size of owned holdings, 
value of land, number of aores under high value orops, and regular monthly off -farm income. 

Examination of the univariate F-statistios of the discriminant analysis indioated that 
significant variables for distinguishing between oontaot and follow-farmera weret 
membership In a rural development sooiety and/or previous short term agricultural training, 
as well as all variables reflecting the farmer's resource position, i.e. number of aores 
owned, number of aores under high valued orops, value of output as well as expenditures on 
inputs, land values and off-farm income. The final disorlminant function, reflecting both 
the interoorrelations among variables and their relationship to being a oontaot farmer or 
not, employed only three variables - membership in a rural development sooiety and/or 
previous agricultural training, number of acres under high value orops, and off farm 
inoome. Examination of the standardized discriminant function ooeff ioients indicated that 
farmers who are members in a rural development sooiety, have more aores under high value 
crops and have more off -farm inoome, were more likely to be oontaot farmers. That number 
of acres under high value orops showed up as important is particularly interesting given 
that the T&V system is not oriented towards these orops, but rather towards basic staples. 

To gain a more complete picture, it was useful to oonsider also the mean values of 
those variables indioated as significant by the univariate F-statistios. Looking at these 
indioated that the distinction between oontaot and follow-farmers was largely on the basis 
of relative wealth. Contact farmers had almost twioe as muoh land, twice as muoh off -farm 
inoome and 2.5 times higher value of land than follow-farmers and these differences were 
statistically significant. Interesting was that eduoation did not seem to make the 
expected difference, with follow farmers having only slightly lower eduoational attainment 
than oontaot farmers. Noteworthy further was that while membership in a rural development 
sooiety and/or short-term agricultural training were significant in distinguishing oontaot 
from follow farmers, the differenoe in mean values was not nearly as pronounced as one 
would have assumed. 
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Implioationa of Reaulta for Development 

f « ^*K Utl , at A 0Bl ; mlya r do ^ oufc that tha contact farmer selection is biased 
n^^H S* r latl 7?i? waalfchlar farmers. This extension bias can be counterproductive, as 
proposed by Benor (1977) and explained next. ' 

and ^nlT^aT* t ^ ll8 1 Ve J?* relafclvely wealthier farmers are more "innovative- (Feder 
HSJSfV A margl 1 nal seller farmers are not necessarily less innovative. This is 
Fl< Sam S e ° f farmers fron Indla ' s RaJasthan Province. When introduced to 
8 08 praofcloea ' aoa11 farnera ™™ Nearly equally or more Innovative than the 
wealthier farmers as measured by their adoption rates (Singh, 1979). 

furthe^lB^J X ^ n !i° n o , ? a f t Wat ? a the wealfchler »** even be counterproductive is 
of ih^n 2« ? y . the i mtan 1,11116 almoafc al1 confcaofc farmers, irrespective 

f 8 ° 4 regUlarly advloe f ron tha ^Hage extension worker, they appeared to 
monopolize the extension message to some extent. A relatively large UrdentaS of fch* 
contact farmers (21. T %) reported that they did not have any foUow facers o e™ 

£ I conuc^rme^of f!*<«J(S 8 3UrV8yed ' did «* ^ anyZ or more o" 

P^rsonTllv SETSd L M lla f'u. 1#e ; Whlle th8y ^ have taown the contact farmer 

personally, they did not know him in his funotion as oontaot farmer; nor were they aware 

that some farmers received regular extension advice from the village extension worked 

MmmJ? fZZZJfZil ^ analyala au ?8 eafca that not only is the selection of contact farmers 

a ^t 1 ^ 1 ? 1 ! better ° ff ' bufc also rf theae oo^t farmers do not 

2v ? S Xl ! dee ^ there 13 8 0h8n0e that the exteslon naaaa « e navw tickles down 
to the small and near landless farmers. In extending the agricultural advice, the contact 

farmers themselves may be biased towards relatively wealthier^ follow farmers as was evident 

from this survey. The majority of those follow farmers who never saw their contact farmers 

e^en^ land . le ? ( J W) J^^ 1 (}6 '* %) - T » e Potions of follow farmers E 
extension oontaot, however, deoreased with increasing farm size; only 1.5* of the wealthv 
follow farmers (over 10 acres) reported no extension Contact. * * " 8lthy 

to tj? e H^ e r n8l 4° n M ? V 1 ? 1 *, h<,re atte8ts to to^PWtt^^ approach 
to the diffusion of technology in agriculture which focuses^n~~^mjva*4^ 
characteristics of the adopter and sees agricultural development occurring through"? 
demonstration or trickle-down effect. That this trickled effect does not work TweU 
as hoped for can be implied by the above findings, m other words, the T&V system (in the 
study area) is only as good as its weakest link, the oontaot farmer; where he fails the 
^™ y3t6 T J 811 ?' 8nd . the aatabllah » a "t .of tae T*V hierarchy by itself does not guarantee 
agricultural development. This, of course, has been pointed out in a more general context 
by Nobel Laureate Th. Schultz, as well as L.A. Brown, in their pioneering works on peasant 
a S2° U « v «r *?? lnnovatlon Effusion respectively. Schultz (1964), for example, oSsSved 
that even small farmers are innovative, efficient and responsive to economic opportunity, 
they remain poor, however, because modern high pay off inputs are not made available to 
t^J^T i (19 \V< fOUnd alfflllarly f ™ omr 50 empirical studies— n agricultural anS 
?nno^^ U J?^ ae , tfcln8 , 3 ln n ° re *»* 1633 devel °Pad countries, that the major constraint in 
dlffU3lon la 4 . 4£ fche innovativeness of the adopter. Rather, the major 

.^™*7u^£r^ one ' fchat ls ' - whe " - - 3 - da 

*™ If 11 * 8 8gI I 1( ; l ! lfc T al 1 devel °P° enfc ^ 06 hampered by the selection of contact farmers who 
I V? 8 ! f° le m0delS " ° r «»0PO«» fche extension message, the latter may 
have a further anti-developmental impaot on the rural sector. 

Because the contact farmers get first hand information and supplies, they can advance 
as a group, inorease elitist entrenohment , and cause lawlessness and outmigration. To 
understand this, consider that empirically, the diffusion process is characterized by a 
logistic curve. This implies that those who adopt innovations earlv on (* n <i ™n*Lf 
farmers are the first that are exposed to innovates), M^iiSL^T^^J^t Sinoe 

rtlVvely smaT "k^Z'tyT* ro 1 lafclvaly faw > tha Edition"" 6 ag^gaU* tttp£*U 
relatively small. Thia, and the uaual lag time in agricultural price reaponae, means that 
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the unit price does not decrease. In other words , early adopters are able to sell a 
greater quantity at constant prioes, thus experiencing a windfall gain ("adoption rent"). 
Aa more people adopt, however, the addition to aggregate output will cause prices to fall 
and latecomers, experiencing the full downswing of prioes, may not gain at all from 
adoption. In order to adopt, however, these farmers may have indebted themselves; with 
meagre earnings they may have to sell out to the already wealthier farmers and may have to 
migrate, as was shown by Havens and Flinn (1975)* 

It can be concluded then, that the selection of relatively wealthier (often assumed to 
be more "progressive") farmers can be counterproductive for long-term agricultural 
development. Furthermore, because these contact farmers may and often use the extension 
contact to strengthen their already privileged resource position, they may exacerbate 
already existing problems such as inequality, landlessness and rural outmigration. It is 
necessary therefore, that policy makers more carefully monitor them. While T&V extension 
can and often does increase total food output, such success in aggregate output terms 
should not lead policy makers to ignore the fundamental question of development, first 
asked by Seers (1972)t "what happens to inequality, poverty, and unemployment as 
development .occurs?" In adaptation of this, we suggest that future research addresses more 
Vpecif ioally . how T&V affects inequality, poverty and landlessness (as well as agricultural 
product! vi t y j in ^rural -areas . 
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A MODfcL OF CULTURE FOR CROSS-CULTURAL ADULT EDUCATION: 
EXAMPLES FROM AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH MANAGEMENT-TRAINING^ 

\ Robert W. Werge 

Abstract 

A model of culture Is presented as a tool for designing cross- 
cultural programs of adult education. Culture Is viewed as 
consisting of three major components: material environment, 
social organization and Ideology. The model Is used In the 
context of designing training courses In agricultural research 
management for administrators from different countries. 

= INTRODUCTION . _ 



During the past decade, the concept of culture has come Into wide use In the U.S. busi- 
ness environment. Faced with explaining superior performance of Japanese firms In manufac- 
turing and design, commentators and analysts have used culture to describe and compare 
foreign as well as domestic corporations. Along with this new application of the culture 
concept has come an enlarged concern with cross-cultural training for managers, sales repre- 
sentatives, administrators and negotiators who deal with firms from different countries or 
whose own organizations Include Individuals from different countries. This concern has also 
been shared by governmental agencies concerned with International relations and development. 



This paper deals with cross-cultural aspects of management training In the field of 
International development; It 1s«based upon a series of training courses carried out by USDA 
for agricultural research -managers from developing countries. The paper, however, addresses 
one of the weaknesses In cross-cultural adult education, namely the lack of a systematic 
model of culture to use In training design. The paper presents a model of culture which per- 
mits educators to analyze cultural similarities and differences between groups of adult lear- 
ners and, by so doing, to aa*apt training materials, methods and curriculum to meet their 
needs. j 

The model which this paper presents Is based upon the work of a group of anthropologists 
who could be called cultural materialists (Harris 1968). These theorists regard culture as 
having three major aspects. The mqst Important aspect In determining human behavior, Is the 
material or technological environment. The second aspect Is the social organization, largely 
determined by the material environment, but also being Influenced by the third component. 
Ideology. In this paper, these three components are discussed as being equally Important in 
deciding how educational programs can be cross-culturally relevant. 

A few words should be said concerning methodology. Data for this paper was gathered by 
the author while conducting a total of four training courses In agricultural research manage- 
ment for groups of research administrators during the period 1980-1984. The most recent 
overseas presentation was a three week course In Pakistan given In 1984. and It Is 
from that experience that many of these examples are given. In addition, the author has 
organized presentations of the same course In Zaire, Malawi and Bengladesh. Extensive 
prior work experience at an International research Institute In Peru and continuing contacts 
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?!! VL?' +t * < aomlnlstrators has a so been used as a basis for comparison. Information 
has been gathered In an "action-research" mode In which, as an organizer and trainer, the 
author had to collect, analyze and apply findings on a dally basis In order to guide the edu- 
cational, process to a satisfactory conclusion. 8 

After a brief description of the model, the paper presents brief examples of cross- 
cultural comparisons used In deciding upon course design and draws Implications for the 
design of curriculum. The final section of the paper Is a short summary. It Is hoped that 
by presenting this model, other educators In the cross-cultural field can further test Its 
utility In other situations. 

THREE COMPONENTS IN A MODEL OF CULTURE 

In designing educational programs In a cross-cultural perspective, three aspects of 

in JhI e n^°K b Su ex S! 1ned ^ J he ? e aspects m1 9 ht be v1ewed * s thre * la * ers . each one grounded 
in the one beneath, whose whole Is more than the sum of Its parts. The first, or bottom 
layer, is the material base, that Is. the physical environment and the technology employed by 
a group to capture energy and exploit the environment. For a band or tribe, this Includes 
-the physicAi-^inwweiit^ 

it; for a research organization, material culture Includes their resources in land, 
infrastructure and technology and the way In which those resources are transformed and 
exchanged. The second layer Is that of social organization and social structure, that Is. 
the types of Interactions exhibited by a group of humans. For a whole society, this Includes 
factors such as kinship and political organization; In a research organization. It Includes 
such factors as the type of hierarchy, behavioral norms and ceremonies. The third layer Is 
that of Ideology, that Is, the concepts and values shared by a group. Ideology Includes such 
factors as religious belief and philosophy, moral codes and metaphysics; In a research 
Institute, It Includes the belief In science as a means of discovering truth. 

The task for the cross-cultural educator Is (1) to examine each of these layers of a 
group s culture, (2) to analyze the Interconnections between these three layers In defining 
behavior within the group and with other groups. (3)to utilize a comparative method In 
defining similarities and, differences with his/her own culture with that of 
students/trainees, and finally (4) to adapt his/her lessons. In terms of principles, beha- 
vioral modifications or tools, to the other culture. 

In this paper, this triple tiered model of culture will be examined In relation to an 
ongoing adult educational program In the field of agricultural research management. 
Management can be defined as the directing or controlling of behavior and resources within a 
complex organization. Agricultural research management Is" currently a topic receiving 
Increasing emphasis by International organizations who have been Investing heavily In the 
capacity of developing countries to carry out research activities. The management of agri- 
cultural research resources and personnel Is viewed as a major limiting factor In the ability 
of such countries to utilize additional Inputs In the form of research Infrastructure, 
training and equipment. 

Component 1. The Material and Technological Base 



In comparing agricultural research systems or Institutions, the first area to examine 
is its physical and technological underpinnings. That Is, what Is the nature of the 
infrastructure, the equipment, and Its material resources? Since the function of research 
is to create knowledge, one especially critical type of Infrastructure Is Information 
technology. The effectiveness of a research organization Is highly Influenced by the type 
and amount of Information to which It has access. Broadly defined, this Includes the 
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books In Its libraries, the journals to which Its scientists subscribe, and, Increasingly, 
the computers and computer programs which store and process data on Its budget, person- 
nel , equipment and experiments. 



In comparing Information technology between research operations In different 
countries, one Is struck by Its relative absence In developing countries. When they are 
present, library materials are often limited and very outdated, victim of the Inability to 
obtain foreign currency for publications from abroad and to systematically produce 
domestic journals and serials. Domestically produced journals and publications are spora- 
dically produced; research reports are poorly duplicated and of limited distribution. 
Personal computers are only beginning to be utilized on a limited Individual basis; few 
computer systems are In place for storing or analyzing nation-wide data. 



A research manager In Pakistan, for example, deals In an entirely different material 
culture than one In the U.S. where Information technology is not a a limiting factor. In 
the U.S., managers complain of "too much Information," stating that "It Is hard to keep up 
with the journals and publications coming across the desk." Computer systems are an 
1 ntegral p art__of_the Infrast ructu re ; termin a ls w1th 4to ok - ups Into complex data -base 
systems are commonplace. 



These differences In available technology In the two countries helps to explain some 
differences In the the very nature of the educational process for researchers. In 
Pakistan, for example, a training course for researchers normally consists of a large 
number of lecturers, as many as 20 to 30 for a five day course, each delivering a lecture 
on a specialized subject. This type of structure Is required In a country where Important 
Information Is still transmitted orally; speaking and listening continue to be the major 
means of transferring Information within the scientific community. Other forms of 
training, such as those used more widely In the U.S. depending upon discussion or small 
group activity, however, assume that participants have equal access to Information, 
usually In written form. After all, *'1f you don't know the answer," Americans are told 
from the time they are youngsters, "you can always look It up." In places like Pakistan, 
there often Is no place to look it up. 



But the differences In Information technology Imply that a course component In Infor 
matlon management, for example, has to be treated very differently In each country. In 
Pakistan, for example, Information management Includes working on ways scientific staff or 
support staff can be enabled to seek out Information on an ongoing basis from free sources 
overseas, such as from specific agencies set up for International Information dissemina- 
tion, or through establishing networks with foreign scientists In their own fields. While 
foreign exchange Is not normally available, most institutions do have money for main- 
taining correspondence. Methods of organizing publications and Internal publication 
series are covered; alternative approaches to organizing seminar series are also covered. 



The point to be made Is that the material culture of the research manager's Institu- 
tion has to be examined and a educational curriculum developed around the limitations and 
possibilities thereof. Material culture provides the framework for human behavior and exa- 
mining the material conditions of the organization Is the first step In defining the 
possible approaches to take In an educational program. 



Component 2. Social Organization 

Based upon the configuration of material resources and constraints, patterns of 
social organization and Interaction become the next focus of cross-cultural concern. Often 
social behavior has been the only area of cross-cultural concern because the emphasis In 
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management upon the behavioral sciences, especially psychology, prepares specialists to 
see culture on this level. And since management training In the U.S. Is concerned with 
behavior modification within an Institutional environment, this concern becomes translated 
in a cross-cultural context Into a concern for culture change. 



Patterns of human behavior and Interaction In agricultural research Institutes differ 
markedly between cultures. For example, meetings between scientific staff and research 
directors In the U.S. are generally characterized by a relatively open flow of Information 
and low distance maintenance between different levels of the Institutional hierarchy. I 
hasten to add relatively because one can cite examples of research Institutions where that 
does not occur; nevertheless the social norms In the U.S. allow us to see such examples as 
negative" cases, ones which are dlsfunctlonal rather than typical. Meetings of 
counterparts In Pakistan, however, are generally characterized by a one way flow of Infor- 
mation (namely from superior to subordinate), and high distance malntalnance. Social norms 
In Pakistan tend to reinforce such patterns as being deslreable; open discussion In a 
group where Information Is offered from a subordinate to a superior Is regarded as being 
dlsfunctlonal and viewed negatively as a subordinate acting "out of line. 



Such differences In social behavior In meetings can be related to the material culture 
of the organization as well as to the values held within the Ideological superstructure. 
Information technology, as has been noted, Is scarce; Information Is scarce and a valuable 
commodity. Access to Information represents a potential source of power. In an organiza- 
tion In which status relations (reinforced through a rigid civil service system) are 
strictly defined, Information going from lower to higher ranks, especially when occurring 
In a "public" setting such as a meeting, Is a violation of established power rela- 
tionships. Instead of Information sharing, the real function of a meeting within a 
Pakistan research organization Is normally the reinforcement of power relations; It Is a 
public forum In which superiors exercise their superiority by "telling" subordinates what 
Is expected or what must be done. Information- sharing, as Is conceived In the U.S often 
to be the function of a meeting, occurs between Individuals of the same status or. In a 
social context, of the same family or village. 



Since the function of meetings Is different, training In conducting meetings, a common 
staple of a management curriculum, Is necessarily different for a U.S. vs. a Pakistani 
group of research aotolnlstrators. For a Pakistani adnlnlstrator Interested In Information 
from subordinates, but unable to compromise formal status positions, It Is Important to 
develop tools which can ask for data In a "private," not "public," forum and In a neutral 
atmosphere. For example, use of simple survey Instruments, use of scoring techniques, and 
use of selective Interviews can be emphasized In a curriculum. The major point to empha- 
size Is that social behavior which In one culture Is viewed as "dlsfunctlonal" may not be 
so In another; looking clearly for the functions of social behavior provides clues to the 
techniques which will, In fact, make for Improvements In managerial behavior. 



Component 3. Ideology 



A culture's Ideology, that Is, Its commonly held values, beliefs and philosophy, Is 
rooted In the material and social conditions of Its people's existence. In the present 
context, this can be most clearly seen when dealing with abstract concepts. For example, 
a major staple of U.S. management training Is "time management." Talking of time as 
something to be managed reflects a belief that time Is, In fact, a valuable commodity or a 
thing (a belief reflected In American English In which time Is utilized almost exclusively 
with verbs also associated with money, that Is, spend, save, waste, get, give). Such a 
view is a function of a highly Industrialized and monetized economy In which an Indivi- 
dual' s labor Is bought and sold. 
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Such a concept of tine, however, Is not widely shared In other cultures. Even In U.S. 
subcultures; one "does" time In Jail or confinement, a concept more akin to that of other 
cultures In which time may be viewed as a part of the physical environment, more akin to 
air than to a manipulate commodity. When questionnaires were given to Pakistani research 
managers on topics suitable for a research management course, the two lowest ranked Items 
(after planning, motivation, evaluation, etc.) were consistently time management and con- 
ducting meetings, because, In the words of one respondent, "they didn't make sense." 



It Is the Implicit Ideology In management theory which Is most tnublesome In a cross- 
cultural context. For example, one of the most common paradigms In looking at the Issue 
of motivation Is Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs. (Hersey and Blanchard 1977). In this para- 
dlgn, Maslow posits a set of basic needs from lowest to highest which must be satisfied In 
order for an Individual to work at his/her greatest potential. These needs are, In order, 
physical, safety, social, esteem and, the highest, "self -actualization." Of self- 
actualization, Maslow writes, It Is "What a man can do, he must be." Self-actualization 
Is the desire to become what one Is. 



Maslow's scheme Is clearly reflective of a culture which places a higher value upon 
Individual (and male) achievement than upon group (be It family, corporation or village) 
need. But such a value system does not, however, reflect those of other value systems of 
other societies. Thus In working with Pakistani Institutions and In other countries, the 
paradigm has been simplified to reflect only three levels of needs, basic, social, and 
Intellectual, so that one can talk about types of needs and the primacy of some In cer- 
tain cases, but one does not create a dichotomy between the Individual and the group and 
assume the supremacy of one over the other. 



SUMMARY 

This paper has presented a model for analyzing culture which can be utilized for 
designing cross-cultural programs In adult education. The paper proposes that the educator 
or trainer conceive of culture as being a set of forces which operate on three major 
levels. These are the levels of material environment, social organization and Ideology. 
In examining those elements of a curriculum which may be cross-culturally relevant, the 
educator needs to examine all three l^veU, view them as Interconnected and mutually rein- 
forcing and then decide how the elements of a curriculum can best be changed, adapted or 
dropped In other the meet the needs of a different culture group. Examples were drawn for 
training courses carried out In the field of agricultural research management. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ADULT LEARNING STYLES 
USING THE MYERS-6RIGG3 TYPE INDICATOR 



1 

Devmis E. Campbell 



Abstract 



This paper summarizes the Initial results of using the Myers- 
Bnggs Type Indioator (MBTI) to determine the learning style 
preferences and cognitive structures of Department of the Air 
Force logistics continuing eduoation learners* Although other ] 
patterns are noted, preliminary surveys show the learners are fact I 
oriented, deal on an impersonal basis, are practical and matter- 
of-fact, and have a preference for using technical skills* 
Learning styles follow patterns of self-work, lecture based, use 
of audio-visual devices, and participation for practical 
experience* Learners prefer wall-defined, ordered activities, and 
want to know why before learning* 

INTRODUCTION 

« 

This paper reports initial findings of learner style of. military and civilian learners 
attending logistioa continuing education oourses at the Sohool of Systems and Logistics, Air 
Force Institute of Technology* • Form G of the MBTI served as the survey instrument used to 
assess learning styles because of its growing acoeptanoe and use among researchers, and 
acclamation of its validity and reliability *| Survey results are used to structure lessons and 
learning activities for maximum effectiveness* 



A detailed explanation of the MBTI is 
description of the author's interpretation 



beyond the score of this paper* However, a brief 
artd conceptual framework of the MBTI matrix is 
offered. Specifio descriptions of the foui* dimensions (E/I, S/N, T/F, and J/P) and their 
conceptual base may be found in Lawrence (1982), Keirsey and Bates (1978), and Myers (1962)* 



The author views the E/I dimension as h|ow a person prefers to deal with information* E's 
(Extroverts) center on people or material objects as their prime intake souroe of information* 
While I f s (Introverts) are internally oriented, intense, and deeply interested in internal 
reactions* The E/I dimension tells how a person absorbs or takes in information* 

The S/M and T/F dimensions give clues as to how a person uses his mental prooesses* The 
mental process view is recognized by leading researchers well versed with the MBTI (Lawrence, 
1962) (Keirsey and Bates, 1978) (Myers, 1962)* Myers refers to the usa of the S/N dimension as 
a perception process — "becoming aware of things, people, occurrences, or ideas" — and the 
T/F dimension as a judgment process — "coming to conclusions about what has been perceived" 
(p. 51). Thus the combination of the two dimensions and their variables gives insight to a 
person's cognitive structure* 

since the first dimension deals with taking information in and the next two dimensions 
involve how information is processed, the J/P dimension represents how a person provides the 
processed information back to the environment* The J preference includes decision, future 
plans , completeness, and closure* While the P preference is characterized by adaptation, open 
options, less deadlines, and pending attitudes* With this brief explanation of the author's 
interpretation of the underlying theory of the MBTI, an analysis of the data is presented* 
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RESULTS 



This portion of the paper summarizes the results of administering MBTI surveys to 189 
learners attending logistics management continuing education courses. Table 1 lists the 
frequency . and percentage distribution by type of those learners surveyed* 

TABLE 1 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF SIXTEEN TYPES IN SELECTED 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE LOGISTICS CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES 

(Frequency/Percentage)' ■ 
(n s 266) 



93 


ISTJ 
(31.96*) 


ISFJ 
15 (5.64*) 




INFJ 


20 


INTJ 
(7.52*) 


18 


ISTP 
(6.77*) 


ISFP 
4 TU5%) 


6 


INFP 
(2.2b>) 


.0 


INTP 
(6.02;) 


9 


ESTP 
<3.38» 


ESFP 
1 (.38*) 


3 


ENFP 
(1.13*) 


> 9 


ENTP 
(3.38*) 


49 


ESTJ 


ESFJ 
4 0.5*) 


4 


ENFJ 
(1.5*) 


\ 

\ 

15 


ENTJ 
(5.64*) 



Research ImS shown that the general population's distribution of type dimensions range 
as listed below. While it is not suggested this inves' Ration mirrors the general population, 
the dimension percentages are reported xn Table 2 for comparison to emphasize the uniqueness of 
the learners. 

]' TABLE 2 



COMPARISON OF GENERAL POPULATION 

(n : 

GENERAL POPULATION 
E vs. I: 75* to 25* 
S vs. N: 75* to 25* 
T vs. F: 55* to 45* 
J vs. P: 50* to 50* 



AND STUDY DIMENSION DISTRIBUTIONS 
266) 

STUDY DISTRIBUTION 
E vs. I: 1j% to 65* 
S vs. N: 73* to' 27* 
T vs. F: £>* to 14* 
J vs. P: 75* to 25* 



Given th&t the two internal dimensions of type (S/N and T/F) provide insight on how 
intelligence is used and that this use is related to learning styles or patterns, frequency and 
distribution measured for Miese dimensions are of value. Data for these dimensions, termed 
"temperament" by Kretsuhmer (1925) and expanded by Keiraey and Bates (1978), are reported in 
Table j. 



TABLE j 



TEMPERAMENT DISTRIBUTIONS 
(n = 266) 



ST: 169 (63.5*) 

SF; 24 (9.0*) 

NF: 13 (4.9*) 

NT: 00 (22.6*) 

Thus, the preponderance of preferences are noted as ST. A measure of the four corners of the 
type matrix shows that TJs account for 177 or 66.54* of the preferences. Additionally, STJs 
account for 142 or 53.38* of recorded type. 
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TABLE 5 

LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF I, S, T, AND J TYPES 

1. Works easily alone (I) 

2. Likes lectures (I)(T) 

i. Likes direct experiences (S) 

4. Likes audidviauals (S) 

5. Prefers well-defined goals (S) 

6. Prefers praotioal tests (S) 

7. Needs to know why before doing (s) 

b. Linear learner with strong need for order (SJ) 
9* Wants logically-structured, efficient 
materials (IT) 



Source: "Relating Type to Instructional Strategies", Margaret Morgan as reported in People 
Types and Tiger Stripes. Gordon Lawrenoe, Center for Applications of Psychological Type.~Ino77 
Gainesville, FL, 1982, page 53. 



V. 

IMPLICATIONS 



Teachi ng Style ; The benefits of classifying student learning characteristics by type have 
obvious application to teacher style. Teachers who present information counter to student 
learning style increase the risk of ineffective learning. Teachers who possess type 
characteristics similar to student type or are sensitive to and praotioe teaching in similar 
styles enhance learning potential. Students are more likely to understand, enjoy and seek out 
learning activities to whioh they identify. The author does not suggest all teaohers adopt as 
a prime teaching style those techniques desired by the majority of students. Although it seems 
reasonable that the main thrust of teaoher style should follow learner patterns, a oombined 
type teaching pattern that reaches all learner types would be most effective. While some 
adaptation to learner style is necessary, an aoquiesoenoe is undesirable. ^Teachers must be 
sensitive to learner preferred methods to increase learning and retention. 

Instructional P rograms t Type oharaoteristios offer tremendous potential for program design, 
implementation and administration. An obvious starting point is to develop learning situations 
and activities oonducive to learner type and disposition. All learners have a right to expect 
programs and learning activities that offer them the best chance to develop. Understanding 
type and incorporating the theory into programs should assure this right. 

All types are not evenly distributed in various learning activities. Though populations 
way be attracted to specific 1 types of eduoational activities, programs should not be so rigid 
as to exclude characteristics of other learners. Personal considerations ana flexibility is, 
key. One can see that oertain teaching techniques favor particular learning styles while 
restricting others. Programs must take this fact into account. 

L earner Responsibilities ; Although some teaohing styles and programs favor certain learners, 
use of type does not excuse learner responsibility. Most oompetent educators acknowledge 
learning as a shared responsibility. Learners must identify their best learning style(s) and 
activities and make their preferences known. Where their needs oannot be accommodated, they 
must stretch their mental processes to match the methods by which information is presented. 
Where information is offered by fictional, speculative, and subjective means, the realistio and 
pragmatic learner must adapt and visa versa. Eaoh type has strengths and weaknesses. Learners 
must beuoue mure sensitive to their strong points as well as points for potential learning 
problems. To increase the probability of improved learning and retention of meaningful 
information, learners must know their limitations. While it is not suggested that learners 
completely change their style, it is suggested learners become aware of areas that hamper them 
and take action necessary to make learning a greater reality. 

The MBTI is a useful instrument to categorize and identify specific preferences of 
cognitive structure. In this instance, the MBTI reveals a dramatic skew to the left of the 
type matrix and suggests that the preponderance of learners surveyed recorded learning 
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Other weaeure combinations can be developed; however, the significance of these data is 
beyond the scope of this paper* This paper reports basio data Measured by the MBTI for the 
purpose of disoerning patterns of learning style. Conjecture of learning style is limited to 
a superficial analysis of information thus far discussed. 

INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION 
OP FINDINGS i 

This portion of the paper offers an interpretation of the data and suggests some 
generalized opinions about learning style(s) unique to this investigation. While other 
learning styles are certainly attributable to the learners surveyed, the discussion within this 
paper includes only the major noticeable type found. The purpose is to center on what could be 
termed as a prime, or most noticeably frequent, learning style among those surveyed and to 
share information about the interpretation of data. 

The preceding tables reveal the frequency of specific type preference among the defense 
logiStios continuing education learners surveyed. The order of type discovered is shown in 
Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF DOMINANT TYPE ORDER 

(n = 266) 

ISTJ: 93 (34.9651) 
STJ: U2 (53.36*) 
TJ: 177 (66.54*) 
J: 200 (75.19*) 

Tne preponderance of the I, S, T, and J dimensions suggests several conjectures about 
learning style can be made concerning these learners. Compared to findings of Myers (1962), 
Lawrence (1982), Keiraey and Bates (1979), these data suggest the learners: 

Focus their attention on: Facts 

Handle facts with: Impersonal analysis 

Tend to be? Practical and matter-of-fact 
Prefer to deal with: Objects and facts through 

technical skills (Myers, 1962) 

Lawrence reports that the four dimensions serve as learner motivations and allow specific type 
preference to categorize learners according to learning style. Lawrence believes: 

Introverts (I): Look inwara for ideas and clues; show deep concern 

for fewer interests; and are reflective rather 
than active. 



Sensors (S): Are interested in the literal meaning of concepts; 

use a step-by-step learning process; and deal less 
with patterns or possibilities. 

Thinkers (T): Are committed to logic; and de-emphasize human feelings. 

Juagera (J): Prefer clear work plans; may be impulsive; like closure 
and deadlines. (Lawrence, 1982) 



Lawrence (1932) suggests that. ST Js are "analytical, fact-minded, practical organizers, 
managers of detail and systems (p. 1 15). Keirsey and Bates label the ISTJ as "dependable", 
"extraordinarily persevering", "thorough", "able to handle difficult and detailed figures", and 
"patient with institutional procedures" (pp. 189-192). 

The prime learning characteristics attributable to the learners surveyed in this research 
> summarized in Table 5 on the next page. 
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preferences of pragiaatio, realiatio, objective and decisive characteristics. While other 
learner preferences and styles were noted, the 1, S, T, and J dimensions were in the obvious 
uaijority* Teachers, administrators, and learners alike uust be oognijaant of the other 
learning dimensions identified to fulfill theii responsibilities for maximum learning. 
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CRITICAL REVIEW OF ADULT LEARNING PRINCIPLES FROM A SELF -DIRECTED LEARNERS' POINT OF VIEW 

Claudia Danis ^ 
Nicole Tremblay 

Abstract 

A critical review of adult learning principles regarding the na- 
• ture of learning, the learning process, the environment and the 

adult learner is carried out by means of a comparison of learning 
principles found in the literature with those found in self- 
taught adults f learning experiences. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Principles regarding adult learning have been proliferating in the Adult Education field 
of theory and practice. A great majority of these principles, however, seem to rest on atheo- 
retical, unverified bases. Moreover, most of these learning principles are intermingled with 
teaching principles and discussed from an overtly institutionalised point of view. In order 
to identify the prevailing learning principled from the adult learners' point of view, in a 
context as free as possible from formal educational biases, the present study focused on self- 
directed learning. 

The purpose of the study is to compare the learning principles suggested by experts in 
the Adult Education literature with those suggested by successful 8 3lf -directed learners in 
the description of their own learning experiences in a natural societal setting. 

METHODOLOGY 

The 10 subjects of the study met the following criteria (Penland, 1976): they had been 
engaged in long-term self-directed learning projects (at least four years); were socially 
recognized as experts in their field of learning by organizations; had less than 10 years of 
schooling; their knowledge and skills In their field of learning had not been acquired in 
school nor at work. 

The method implied a three-phase strategy. In the first phase, an exhaustive review of 
the literature was carried out in order to identify the learning principles which have been 
expliritely suggested in the literature by Adult Education experts. Principles related to 
teaching and to cognitive aspects were not retained. A thematic analysis followed and thus 
was elaborated a framework comprising four dimensions: 1) the nature of learning, 2) the 
learning process, 3) the learning environment, and 4) the adult learner. 

In the second phase, a content analysis of the self-taught adults 1 learning experiences 
was carried out. Five steps were followed: identifying the facts and events of each learning 
experience; comparing the identified events/facts with similar events/facts of the other learn- 
ing experiences; formulating a preliminary hypothesis regarding each prevailing event or se- 
quence of events; identifying the preliminary hypotheses which were present in all 10 learning 
experiences (100Z consensus) and formulating the retained hypotheses as principles. 
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In the third phase, a comparative analysis of /the principles suggested by the subjects 
with those suggested by the authors was conducted. / Some principles suggested by the subjects 
were found to be in accordance with those suggested in the literature; some were in disagree* 
stent and others had not been mentioned in the literature. A critical review of the identified 
principles followed. 

FINDING 

Nature of Learning j 

The first dimension deale with two aspects:/ learning is an internal process and learning 
is a developmental process. The most outstanding finding suggested by the subjects regarding 
the internal process is the following principle:/ "the self-taught adults are able to identify , 
by themselves, the personal qualities or traits /which characterise them as learners and which 
facilitate their learning 11 . Regarding the developmental process, the most outstanding finding 
is related to the increasing self -awareness acquired during the learning process and may be 
stated as the following principle: "the self-tiaught adults transcend their own learning pro- 
cess and set forth rules and principles regarding their own learning process or regarding 
learning in general (meta-learning)". / 

Learning Process 

The second dimension deals with three aspects: the learning process is cyclical, its 
central dynamic is the adult's experience and this process implies decision-making. The most 
outstanding finding regarding learning as a cyclical process reveals that there are, actually, 
qualitatively different sequences in the subjects 9 learning process, but that these sequences 
are not unidirectional nor cyclical since there seems to be no recurrence of the same events 
or elements in a consistent order. The subjects 9 process does not even seem to correspond to 
the problem-solving process which is also, as presented in the literature, a linear represen- 
tation of learning /act ion sequences. A principle may be stated, in disagreement with the au- 
thors' point of view: "the self-taught adults proceed in a heuristic manner within a learning 
approach which they organise around intentions, redefine and specify without following any 
predetermined patterns". Another notion opposing the authors 1 linear representation of the 
learning process ir, the emphasis on the Impact of random events upon the entire learning pro- 
cess. Thus, another principle may be stated: n the self-taught adults take advantage of any 
opportunity that random events may offer them in order to! learn 1 *. 

With respect to experience being the central dynamic of the learning process, the find- 
ings corroborate the authors' principles, but some specifications may be brought about: "all 
self-taught adults 9 learning approaches consist of a time for action and of a time for re- 
flection, both occurring simultaneously or alternately" . 

The decision-making implied in the learning process was analyzed, taking into account 
the management of the learning process, the needs assessment, the learning content, the learn- 
ing methods, and the pace of the learning process. The authors' principle regarding manage- 
ment of the learning projects appears to be but an operational consequence of the principle 
defining the learning process as being cyclical. The subjects do not describe their learning 
process in terms of management nor do they seem to follow the linear, predetermined steps of 
planning and evaluation. Regarding the needs assessment, the subjects do not describe their 
progress in terms of specific objectives. Needs seem to be detected by these self-taught 
adults as they proceed with their learning/action. The following principle may be stated: 
"the self-taught adults are able to specify their learning goals only once they have mastered 
certain knowledge and skills". Regarding the learning contents, some findings are in agree- 
ment with the corresponding principles suggested by the authors, but also provide new in- 
sights: "the more knowledge or skills the self-taught adults have acquired, the more they 
will seek assistance from specialists in their field of learning"; "self-taught adults have 
a tendency to narrow down their learning content to specialized aspects of their field of 
learning 11 ; "the more self-taught adults specialize in their field of learning, the more their 
Interest for their learning content increases! 1 . With respect to self-directed learning con- 
tents as such, the large number of years and the amount of energy dedicated to the same field 
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of learning by each subject of the present study illustrates the exactness of the principle 
stating that the self -directed learners tend to choose one particular field. However, a new 
principle may be introduced: M the self-taught adults, while specializing in their field, 
open out to related fields of learning or transfer their acquired knowledge/skills to related 
fields of learning 11 . Regarding the learning methods and the pace of the learning process, 
findings from the subjects 9 learning experiences fully corroborate the authors 1 principles: 
the self -directed adult learners do use a variety of settings, methods and resources in order 
to learn and Emphasize the importance of controlling the paoe of their own learning process. 



The third dimension deals with the influence of the environment on adult learning and 
the use of the learning media. Regarding the influence of the environment, the subjects of 
the present research emphasize the two-sided transactions they engage in with their immediate 
environment rather than the one-sided support they could receive from that environment. Re- 
garding the use of the learning media, findings from the subjects 9 learning experiences are 
in agreement with the authors 9 principle stating that the adults use a variety of media. 
However, it must be specified that M the use of books or consultations with experts only occur 
once the self-taught adults have familiarized themselves, in various ways, with their field 
of learning M . One of the most outstanding findings regarding the use of human resources can 
be formulated as the following principle: M the self-taught adults build up networks of re- 
sources which evolve in terms of the level of expertise the learners have acquired in their 
field of learning" • 

Adult Learner 

The fourth dimension deals with the self-directedness, motivation and orientation to 
learning of the adult learner. The notion of self-directedness emphasized by the authors 
characterize the subjects of the present study. However, the subjects do not bring out, as 
the authors do, the need of the adult learner to be seen by the others as being a self -directed 
individual. A plausible explanation for this could be the fact that they are not learning 
in a formal setting where their right to be self-directed has to be granted by external edu- 
cational agents. The self-taught adults rather emphasize their need to be seen as competent 
in their field of learning. Regarding the locus of control, the analysis of the subjects 1 
learning experiences brings out the following principle: ''throughout their learning process, 
the self-taught adults assume the monitoring of their own learning, even when consulting an 
external agent or participating in a formal educational activity" . 

With respect to motivation, the subjects seem to emphasize different aspects or notions 
from those suggested by the authors. While the latter speak of positive growth as being one 
of the main motives, the subjects specify that "the self-taught adults 9 motivation arises 
from curiosity, interest or challenge 11 . They specify, moreover, the following: "the self- 
taught adults 1 m otivation increases as their competence is recognized and as they are invited 
to transmit the!.: knowledge or skills to others". The subjects equally emphasize much more 
than the authors do, the importance of pleasure linked to learning as such. The assumed 
link between learniug and developmental tasks or roles is not at all emphasized by the sub- 
jects of the present study. This link rather seems to be but one factor among many others, 
and is brought out only by a minority of respondents. In fact, this relationship sometimes 
seems to be reversed, the adults 1 learning projects serving as motivation underlying the 
choice ot developmental tasks or social roles. 

Regarding the orientation to learning, three main notions stand out: immediacy of 
application, efficiency and the pragmatic application of adult learning. With respect to 
time perspective, self-taught adults do not limit themselves to learnings that are to be 
applied in an immediate future. Most of them also seize opportunities to acquire knowledge 
or skills that may eventually be useful in the long term. Furthermore, thev seem to be 
"learning-centered", "subject-centered" rather than being "performance-centered" as it has 
been assumed by the authors. The self-taught adults do indeed have a pragmatic approach to 
learning in the sense that what is learned must be applicable to action. But this practical 
application of knowledge and skills in their field of learning should not be confounded 
9 
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with a merely utilitarian approach in which only knowledge or skills related to immediate 
real-life tasks or problems would be acquired by the adult learners. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

The implications for practice presented here will mostly be of interest to the educators 
working with adults in formal settings and who are interested in the self-directed learning 
approach. Educators must be aware, of course, of the need to adapt any notion or principle 
derived from the learning experiences of self-taught adults learning in an informal setting, 
to their specific educational setting and particular type of clientele. 

The principles which seem most relevant and provide the most useful implications for the 
formal educators are the following: 

Principle It "Self-taught adults are able to specify their learning g-oals only once they 
have mastered certain knowledge or skills." J 

This principle implies that the educators should not ask the adult learners to assess 
their own needs, to set their objectives, to plan their own process and to evaluate their 
learnings until the learners have had time to familiarize themselves with the basic aspects 
of their field of learning. This contradicts some actual practices which, for example, make 
a precocious use of pre-established self-directed learning contracts. 

Principle 2: "Self-taught adults' learning approaches consist of a time for action and of a 
time for reflection, both occurring simultaneously or alternately." 

This principle implies that educators, in their planning of an educational activity, 
should provide periods especially devoted to some kind of reflective activity that alternate 
with periods of action. Reflection should also be part of the periods of action. This can 
mostly be achieved through an adequate choice and use of specific methods. 

Principle 3: "Self-taught adults proceed in a heuristic manner within a learning approach 
which they organize around intentions, redefine and specify without following any predeter- 
mined patterns." 

This principle implies that the learners have already acquired a high degree of autonomy 
and that they have the opportunity to actualize it. Even if this situation is less likely to 
occur in a formal setting, it nevertheless suggests some guidelines for the educators: need 
for flexibility, an openness to change and respect for the adults' own learning approaches. 

Principle 4: "Self-taught adults build up networks of resources which evolve in terms of the 
level of expertise they have acquired in their field of learning'.'" 

This principle implies that the educators would facilitate learning by inciting the 
adult learners to consult the many resources available in the classroom, in the institution 
(such as peers, teachers, or other professionals) and in their social environment. Educators 
could even incite them to build their own networks. 

Principle 5: "Self-taught adults transcend their own learning process and set forth rules 
and principles regarding their own learning process or regarding learniag in general." 

Ihe learning process which is developmental in nature, brings about a change in the 
aduli. learners towards increased self -direction and self -awareness (Brundage & Mackeracher, 
1980) . The educators should be conscious of the importance of self -awareness which appears 
to be an inherent part of the learning how to learn process. 

A study of adult learning principles from a self-directed learners' point of view may 
bring about fomt: modifications of the educators' rules or guidelines for action. Indeed, 
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some principle! which have been taken for granted will have to be verified in specific educa- 
tional settings, with regard to particular types of adult learners. This applies especially 
to the general principles suggested in the literature which came into disagreement with the 
learning principles suggested by the self-directed learners. The findings call for a critical 
review of the teaching process, of the environment, of the interaction with the adult learners 
and even of our basic assumptions regarding adult learning. ♦ 
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EFFECTS OF LEARNING STYLE AND LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT BY LEVELS OF LEARNING 



Lloyd 3. Korhonen 
Rae dean McCall 

Abstract 

The investigators sought to determine if individuals in different 
learning style categories would achieve more in certain learning 
environments, and If this matching would affect their ability to learn at 
different levels. An analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) revealed that 
learning style and learning environment do interact to affect 
achievement. However, a multiple analysis of covariance demonstrated 
that there were no differences between learning style and levels of 
learning. It was also found that there was no difference between rote 
questions and understanding questions for each of the learning 
environments in a paired comparison t-test. 

INTRODUCTION 



In trie relatively short time since its inception, the microcomputer has been able to touch all aspects 
of human life. It is no longer a question of wnether or not the microcomputer will be used, but rather a 
question of when and to what extent it will be used. Predictions are often stated that the microcomputer 
will become as commonplace in the home as the telephone and television are currently (Rockart and Scott 
Morton, 1975). 

For adult educators, the challenges provided by this medium are enormous. Not only are the 
opportunities apparent for training the current adult population, but the future adult population may be 
well acquainted with learning projects on the microcomputer. Relatively few research studies are 
available to provide us with information on how adults, with varied learning styles, can best learn basic 
computer programming for the microcomputer. 

The delivery system of non-credit adult education programming provides an opportunity for adults of 
all ages, educational backgrounds, and occupations to learn a variety of subjects. However, the available 
adult education programs on basic computer programming for the microcomputer demonstrate that many 
methods are employed at varying degrees to train persons in this area. 

It is generally agreed that all students do not learn in the same ways. While several approaches 
attempt to establish research on individual differences, no single theory has found widespread acceptance 
(Danielson and Seiler, 1979). Two concepts, however, have been developed to foster an understanding of 
how people process information: cognitive style and learning style. The concept of "learning style" 
appears more recently in research, but includes many of the insights from the earlier research in cognitive 
style. 

Although several instruments have been developed to measure learning style, they each have much 
in common. By comparing the work of researchers in fields ranging from psychology to management 
training, McCarthy (1980) found that learning style research presented almost perfectly parallel learning 
schemes. She developed her comparison based on David Kolb's research because it "represented a 
breakthrough in formulating learning style findings into model form," (McCarthy, 1980, p. 26). 

This approach is represented in the following comparison of learning style research based on the 
model developed by Kolb. 

David A. Kolb (197*) identifies four styles of learning based on the theory of experiential learning: 
accommodators, assimilators, divergers, and convergers. He states that adults will have a predominance 
in one of these four styles, although other styles can be developed. 
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To identify the learning styles, Kolb provides a model based on experiential learning theory, which is 
founded on the 3ungian (3ung, 1923) concept of styles or types. The experiential model emphasizes the 
important role that experience plays in the learning process, an emphasis that differentiates this approach 
from other cognitive theories of the learning process (Kolb, 1976). 

In this model, learning is conceived as a four state cycle: 

The learner, if he is to be effective, needs four different kinds of abilities: Concrete 
Experience abilities (CE), Reflective Observation abilities (RO), Abstract Conceptualization 
abilities (AC), and Active Experimentation (AE) abilities. That is, he must be able to involve 
himself fully, openly, and without bias in new experiences from many perspectives (RO)} to 
create concepts that integrate his observations into logical sound theories (AC)} and to use 
these theories to make decisions and solve problems (AE). (Kolb, 1976, p. 3) 

Examination of the four stage learning model suggests that learning requires abilities that are polar 
opposites and that the learner must choose which set of learning abilities he will bring to bear in a 
specific learning situation. Therefore, learning styles are developed through trying to resolve conflicts in 
family, school, or job. These conflicts do not have to be major or critical, as long as they involve 
decisions regarding which of the polar extremes of their learning abilities to use (Kolb, 1976). 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

How do learning environment and learning style interact to affect achievement by levels of learning 
in basic computer programming courses? More specifically, the following research questions will be 
explored: 

(1) If individuals who prefer the Reflective Observation mode of learning are classified as 
assimilators and divergers and those who prefer the Active Experimentation mode of learning are 
classified as convergers and accommodators, then will assimilators and divergers achieve more than 
accommodators and convergers on a comprehensive examination in a conforming environment and those 
identified as accommodators and convergers achieve more than assimilators and divergers in an 
independent environment? 

(2) If individuals who prefer the Abstract Conceptualization mode of learning are classified as 
convergers and assimilators and those who prefer the Concrete Experience mode of learning are classified 
as divergers and accommodators, then will convergers and assimilators achieve more on the rote level of 
learning questions than accommodators and divergers and will accommodators and divergers achieve more 
on the understanding level of learning questions than assimilators and convergers? 

THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 

The theoretical basis for the present study is the Lewinian formula— B = f (P,E) , or Behavior is a 
function of the Person and the Environment (Hunt and Sullivan, 197<»). 

B-P-E analysis requires first identifying each of the three components— Behavior, Person, and 
Environment-in the specific situation. A B-P-E analysis of a psychological experiment would 
specify the Behavior (or dependent variable), viewing it as jointly determined by the Person 
(kind of subjects) and the Environment (treatments or independent variables). (Hunt, 1975, p. 

217) . tMM . , . 

The B-P-E formula requires that problems be stated and conclusions be drawn in a differential form. 
Because there is a strong tendency to look for the one best approach in education, a differential approach 
will overcome simplication of the problem. Crombach and Snow describe this aim as: 

. . to establish a spirit («• better, a "grammar") within which educational researchers and 
planners think routinely of learner variables when designing or selecting instructional 
treatments, and of manipulative treatment conditions when defining school-relevant individual 
difference variables. (Cronbach and Snow, in Hunt, 1975, p. 218) 

The present study includes each component of the Lewinian formula as variables: (1) achievement is 
identified as "Behavior," (2) learning style is the "Person," and (3) learning environment is the 
environment. Therefore, the adjusted formula would read: 

Achievemcrt = f (Learning style , Learning environment) . 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The research design employed in this study is quasi-experimental. The scientific problem is to 
determine if learning environment and learning style will interact to affect achievement by levels of 
learning in basic computer programming. An interaction is said to be present when "a situation has one 
$"ect on one kind of person and a different effect on another" (Cronbach and Snow, p. 3). 
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Population 



Adults enrolled in formal non-credit programs of basic computer programming are identified as the 
population to be considered. Ten classes of students enrolled during the fall semester of 1983 in five Area 
Vo-Tech Centers in Oklahoma were included in the study. Since the total number of students produced 
unequal cell sizes, a table of random numbers were used to eliminate students in each cell that exceeded 
fifteen. Therefore, the total number of subjects included in the study is 120. 

Learning Style Inventory 

Adult learning style was determined for each subject by administering the Learning StyJe Inventory 
(LSI), a self-administered instrument developed by David A. Kolb. Reliability coefficients of 
approximately .80 have been established for the auestionnaire by applying the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula for split-half reliability for five differenl groups of individuals (Kolb, 1976). 

Validity for the Learning Style Inventory has also been established through correlations with the 
Myers-Brigg Type Indicator (Myers, 1962), the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), and the FIRO-B 
(Schultz, 1958). 

Reliability coefficients and validity estimates for the Learning Style Inventory were also calculated 
for adult students included in the study and a pilot study consisting of six subjects. 

Achievement 

The achievement level of individual students was determined by a comprehensive examination given 
at the completion of the course. All instructors involved in the study agreed upon desired outcomes 
(minimum competencies) before the study began; therefore, minimum content was consistent for the ten 
groups. A pre-test composed of 20 questions was administered to each of the ten groups. If results of the 
pretest indicate that no difference exists between the groups, post-test results would be used to 
determine the achievement level of subjects. If a difference exists between the groups, an analysis of 
covariance was used. 

\ A multiple choice pre-and-post test was designed to include the two independent levels of learning: 
rote and understanding. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

In the first stage of data analysis, pretest measures were scored and demographic data were coded. 
After each class had completed its sixth session, the post-test was administered. Computer-scoring 
methods were used for the pre-and post-test measurements to produce reliability estimates for each class. 

The second stage of data analysis consisted of merging the pre-and post- test measure with 
demographic responses by an identification code assigned to each subject. Utilizing the Statistical 
Analysis System (SAS), a packaged computer system, data were grouped by class and summarized for 
learning style, learning environment, and demographic information. 

The original data yielded 165 observations. Since the statistical techniques of ANCOVA (Analysis of 
Covariance) and MANCOVA (Multiple Analysis of Covariance) were to be used, cell sizes were examined. 
Since cell sizes were not equal, a table of random numbers was used to eliminate observations in each cell 
that exceeded fifteen. This process produced a total of 120 observations for the final analysis. 

Tests of the Hypotheses 

Three hypotheses were tested in this study, each arising from a research question. Each hypothesis 
will be presented, followed by the results of its test. 

}• There will be significant interaction effects between learning style and learning environment on 
combined rote and understanding achievement scores . 

(1*1) Assimilators and divergers will achieve more than accommodators and convergers in a 

conforming environment . 

(1.2) Accommodators and convergers will achieve more than assimilators and divergers in an 

independent environment . 

The hypothesis was tested by a 4 x 2 Analysis of Covariance (ANCOVA) with learning style and 
learning environment identified as classification variables and the combination of rote and understanding 
categories of the post-test covaried by the subject's pre-test score as the dependent variable. Results of 
the ANCOVA indicate significant interaction effects between learning style and learning environment 
(F = 5.96,2>.0001). 
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Further analysis revealed significant main effects for learning style (F « 3.94, g> .0103), learning 
environment (F = 14.90, g>. 002), and the interaction of learning style and learning environment (F * 6.86, 
p> .0003). Means and standard deviations are reported in Table 3. A post-hoc comparison procedure, 
Tukey's HSD test, was conducted to examine the differences between group means. This produced a 
minimum significant difference of 2.19817 for learning style and 1.1808 for learning environment. It can 
then be concluded that learning style and learning environment do interact to affect achievement. Thus, 
the first hypothesis was supported. 

2. There will be significant interaction effects between learning style at the rote and understanding 
levels of learning . 

Accommodators and divergers will score higher than assimilators and convergers on the 
rote level of learning questions . 
(2.2) Assimilators and convergers will score higher than accommodators and divergers on the 

understanding level of learning questions ! 
This hypothesis was tested by a 4 x.2 MANCOVA (multiple analysis of covariance) with learning 
style identified as the classification variable and levels of learning (rote and understanding) covaried with 
pre-test scores as the dependent variables. 

The MANCOVA procedure for learning style produced significance for the rote level of learning 
questions (F = 2.80, 2>«0294). However, the understanding level of learning questions was not significant 
(F = 2.20, p>. 0729). 

A secondary analysis using post hoc Tukey's HSD tests was conducted on the rote level of questions 
by learning style. Comparisons were made' among the possible combinations of tWe four categories of 
learning style. Results indicated that the minimum significant difference of 1.282f i was obtained in two 
of the learning styles. Therefore, the second hypothesis was rejected. However, an interaction was 
present for the rote level of questions. m 

3. There will be a difference between learning environments at the rote and understanding levels of 
learning . 

"7J.1) Students in the independent environment will attain more at the understanding level of 
learning . 

(3.2) Students in the conforming environment will attain more at the rote level of learning. 

This hypothesis was tested by a paired comparison t-test by learning environments with levels of 
learning as the comparison variable. Results of the t-test indicate that there is no difference between 
rote questions (t = -2.979, g^.5085) and understanding levels of learning questions (t = -2.9458, 2* .0826) 
for each of the learning environments. Therefore, the third hypothesis was not supported. 

• 

Summary of the Data Analysis 



There were three hypotheses postulated by the study. One of the hypotheses was supported and two 
were rejected. Results of the data analysis demonstrated that there were significant interaction effects 
between learning style and learning environment on achievement scores. Although interaction effects 
were present for learning style and rote level of learning, interaction effects were not significant between 
learning style and the understanding level of learning. Finally, no differences were found between 
learning environments and levels of learning. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The main question raised in this study is whether or not learning style and learning environment 
interact to affect achievement. It was predicted that subjects prefering the reflective observation mode 
of learning would learn best in a conforming environment and subjects who preferred the active 
experimentation mode of learning would learn best in a independent environment. Results of the study 
supported this expectation. 

These outcomes are congruent with earlier investigations which have shown an interaction between 
learning sytle and learning environment (Hunt, 1975, Domino, 1968). 

One unexpected finding of the present study was the lack of relationship between learning style and 
learning environment with levels of learning. Previous studies have found a difference between learning 
style and achievement at different levels of learning (Danielson and Seiler, 1979, and Coop and Brown, 
1970). 

Learning and cognitive style research is only beginning to influence the delivery of programs. 
Additional investigations, specifically with other populations and subject matters, are warranted to 
develop definitive approaches to instructional methodology. 
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' Finally, although the results of this study did not support the achievement by levels of learning 
premise, future investigations may reveal this aspect of learning to be an important consideration for the 
design of non-credit adult education programs. 

It is generally agreed that all students do not learn in the same ways. In the case of non-credit adult 
education courses, the diversity among student learning styles presents an interesting challenge to the 
instructor. What influence does instructional strategy have on the ability of adults to learn in a particular 
subject area? Can instructional strategies be planned to induce a high level of achievement for most 
students? These questions continue to be addressed by researchers. 

The concept of learning style has demonstrated some promise as a means of identifying individual 
difference characteristics of students. Although there is some evidence that specific learning styles 
"learn best" within certain conditions, it has not yet been established what relationship the type of 
learning style and the type of learning environment have on the ability to learn different concepts. Such 
information could provide insight into the design of instructional strategies for the delivery of adult 
education courses. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to describe the relationship \ 
between Locus of Control and Value orientations of adult stu- 
dents. Demographic information and data from Rotter's I 
Internal-External Locus of Control Scale and Rokeach 1 s Value 
Survey were gathered from 413 Adult learners in a university. 
The results showed that LOC orientations shifted as age 
increased and that males were more Internally oriented than 
females. Partial correlations of terminal and instrumental 
value rankings with Locus of Control scores controlled for 
age and sex showed that more internally oriented persons 
valued self-respect, wisdom, freedom, and a sense of accom- 
plishment! while externally oriented persons valued family 
security, a comfortable life, national security, and salva- 
tion. 

Historically people have used institutions of higher learning as a means of Initial career 
preparation and generally for social mobility. Li recent years numbers of adult learners have 
turned to universities for career enhancement, career 're-tooling 9 and/or preparation for 
entrance to higher positions within their own agencies and Institutions. 

On the whole, one would assume that these returning adults of varying ages would reflect 
differences in their value orientations and in their sense of self-sufficiency and/or self- 
reliance as compared to younger learners. Observation of university faculties suggest, 
however, that they do not make any significant distinction between the age levels of adult 
learners nor of their greater sense of self-dlrectedness in learning nor of their value 
differences. That is, all learners are perceived as "kids" who need to be taught the content 
irrespective of any individual differences they may possess. 

To what degree is that a valid assumption? Should faculty pay more attention to differ- 
ences in age, self-reliance and value orientation of adult learners who are becoming more 
prominent in their classes? To date answers to these questions have not been systematically 
studied for adult learners c 

The literature on adult development suggests the idea that as age increases there is an 
internal orientation shift in perceived self-control and values (Levlson, 1978; Gould, 1978; 
and Knoop, 1981). 

Researchers primarily concerned with issues of personal control and self-reliance have 
tended to approach the Issue from the theoretical basis of social learning theory (Rotter, 
1966; Phares, 1976; Lefcourt, 1982, 1983). This theoretical perspective stresses the belief 
that behaviors are determined simultaneously by the variables of expectancy and reinforcement 
value. Specifically, these researchers have stressed the idea of Locus of Control (LOC) which 
refers to the belief about the causal relationship between behavior and the subsequent occur- 
ence of a reinf orcetsent. External control refers to a belief that fate, luck, chance, or 
powerful others mediate the causal relationship. Internal control refers to the belief that 
the occur rrence of reinforcements are contingent upon one's own behavior. 

Additionally, research by Rokeach (1973) has shown that there are developmental patterns 
in values with the aging process. More specifically, Rokeach (1979) described two main types 
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of values: terminal or ends values and instrumental or mean values. Terminal values refer to 
goals that are worth striving toward (e.g., freedom and equality) , while instrumental values 
refer to conceptions of desirable modes of behavior that help to attain valued outcomes (e.g., 
honesty and responsibility). 

What has not been studied systematically is the relationship that may exist between Locus 
of Control and values of adults who use the university as a means of mid-career professional 
development , career change, and/or re-entry into the work force. Accordingly, the purpose of 
this study was to describe the relationship between Locus of Control and Value Orientations of 
adult learners in a large urban university. 

Specifically, the following research questions guided this research: 

1. What are the LOC orientations of adult learners in a university setting and is 
there a shift in LOC to a more internal orientation as age increases? 

2. Do males and\tfemales have different LOC orientations? 

3. What are the values of adult learners in a university setting and do value 
priorities shift as age increases? j 

4. Do males and females have different value priorities? / 

5. What is the relationship that exists between sex, age, LOC, and values of adult 
learners in a university setting? / 

METHOD / 

The study was delimited to undergraduate and graduate students ranging in age from 18 
years to over 50, Subjects were enrolled in education programs at Virginia Commonwealth 
University in Richmond during the 1983-1984 academic year. There were 4i3 subjects (337 
females and 76 males) in the final sample. / 

Rotter *a Internal-External Locus of Control Scale was used as one of the instruments. 
This instrument, developed by Rotter (1966), consisted of 23 question pairs and used a forced- 
choice format plus six filler questions. The Rotter IE scale has been/judged appropriate for 
use with college educated adult subjects (Lefcourt, 1981). / 

Rokeach's Value Survey was the second instrument used. This instrument consisted of 18 
alphabetically listed terminal values listed on one page and 18 alphabetically listed instru- 
mental values listed on a second page. Subjects rank order each list of values according to 
the relative importance of each value to themselves. / 

A three part survey comprising demographic data plus the two Instruments were given to 
full-time instructors to distribute to their on and off-campus classes. Part I requested 
demographic data including items such as age, sex, teaching experience, marital status, and 
proposed teaching level. Part II consisted of Rotter's IE Locus of/ Control Scale and Part III 
Included Rokeach's Value Survey (Form D), Subjects were asked to fake the questionnaires home, 
complete and return them via a self-addressed envelope. There were 413 useable questionnaires 
returned for data analysis. This represented slightly more than a 50% return rate and was 
deemed appropriate for this pilot investigation. The data presented herein represent the first 
phase of a proposed five year study of adult students in various professional schools within 
the university. 



RESULTS AMD DISCUSSION 



Question one asked what are the LOC orientations of adult learners and if there was a 
shift in LOC to a more Internal orientation as afte increased. Question two asked if males and 
females have different LOC orientations. Table 1 displays the data for these two questions 
respectively. On the Rotter IE scale the lower the score the more intern lly oriented a 
subject is. In this sample, the older age groups showed descending mean scores. The ialysis 
nf variance suggested that as age increased the more Internally oriented the subjects were. 
This result is consistent with that of Knoop (1981). This generalization holds true except for 
age group 4 5-49 whose mean score was 8.29, just under that of the 35-39 age group (M-8,30), 
However, the generalization is still valid since In most other studies, a mean score below 8,50 
Is considered an Internal orientation on an IK scale chat runs from 1-23, Thus, It should be 
noted that, for this study, most of the subjects in this sample from a School of Education ware 
Internally oriented but that the older students were more so, 

'The data also showed that male LOC mean scores were lower than female mean scores in this 
sample, Tims while both males and females tended toward the internal orientation, the males 
were significantly more so. Similar results were reported by McNeill and Jacobs (1980). 
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Table 1. Loeuf of Control Moon St: res By Ago and Sex 



Number and Percentage of 
N Mean SD Subjects with LOC of 8 or Less 



TS=2l R5o To769 5717 35 32.0 

23-29 107 8.79 3.89 52 48.6 

30-34 70 8.40 3.98 36 51.4 

35-39 56 8.30 3.82 34 60.7 

40-44 40 7.80 3.41 24 60.0 

45-^9 17 8.29 4.03 10 58.9 

50+ 23 7.74 4.17 13 56.5 

F(6 ,406) - 4.73, £ < .0001 



Number and Percentage of 

Sex N Mean SD Subjects with LOC of 8 or Less 

Males 76 7782 5750 4l 5571 

Females 337 9.20 4.12 156 46.3 



F(l ,411) - 7.38, £ < .007 



Question three addressed the value priorities of adult learners In a university setting 
and asked whether or not there was a shift In these priorities as age Increased. The seven age 
groups were collapsed Into three age categories for statistical purposes. 

Based on the mean rankings for terminal values by sex and age, It was found that the top 
five most Important terminal values for females (18-22 years) were "self-respect," "true- 
friendship," "happiness," "family security," and "freedom." Females (ages 23-39) ranked • 
"self-respect," "family security," "happiness," "Inner harmony" and "freedom" as their top five 
values. And, females over 40 ranked "self-respect," "family security," "freedom," "Inner 
harmony" and "happiness" as their top five. Females across all age groups seemed to share 
similar value priorities, except for "true friendship" which was listed as the second ranked 
value for the youngest group, but not Included In the two c?.der age groups. 

The top five terminal values for males (ages 18-22) are "true friendship," "self-respect," 
"wisdom," "happiness," and "family security." Males (23-39) ranked their top five values as 
"self-respect," "freedom," "wisdom," "family security" and "Inner harmony." Finally, the top 
five values for males 40 and over were "family security," "self-respect," "a sense of accom- 
plishment," "wisdom" and "freedom." Across all male and female age groups "self-respect" was 
ranked either first or second. Similar results were obtained with an adult male and female 
sample by Llnder and Bauer (1983). "True friendship," ranked as the number one value for 18- 
22 year old males, was not Included In the top five ranks of the other two male age groups. 
"Happiness," ranked number four by the 18-22 year old males, was also not ranked In the top 
five by the other older two groups. Peculiar to males (23-39 yrs.) was the Inclusion of the 
value "Inner-harmony" which did not appear In the top five ranks of the other two male age 
groups. In other words, there appeared to be an apparent shift In the value priorities be- 
tween age groups. For example, the oldest males ranked "a sense of accomplishment" as their 
third mo9t Important value which was uot ranked In the top five by the younger male groups. 
According to Rokeach (1973) the value "a sense of accomplishment" should Increase In Impor- 
tance In adolescence and the college years and then gradually decline In Importance In later 
years. This result was not found In the present study. However, for the value "self- 
respect," the present results are consistent with Rokeach's (1973) findings that this value 
becomes very Important to young adults and older adults. 

Question four addressed the Issue of whether or not males and femaJ'.. have different 
value priorities. Again examining the top fi«?« terminal values for maiea and females and 
comparing them across all age groups, It was found that the males placed a higher Importance 
on the value of "wisdom" than did the females. "Self-respect" occupied either the first or 
second rank for males and females of all ages, and family security was highly valued by both 
groups. "Self -respect" and "family security" were reported as value priorites for males and 
females by Llnder and Bauer (1983). Females of all ages ranked "happiness" among their top 
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five values but only the youngest males ranked "happiness" among their top five. "Freedom" 
was a value shared by both males and females In all age groups except for the youngest males. 
Both males and females In the 18-22 year age group ranked "true friendship" as their first and 
second value priority respectively, but the other males and females did not include this value 
In their top five ranks. 

The mean rankings for Instrumental values by sex and age were computed and analyzed. The 
data Indicated that the top five instrumental values for females across all age groups were 
quite similar for the firt four values, viz., "honest," "responsible," "loving," and "indepen- 
dent." However, the youngest female age group ranked forgiving as their fourth value priority. 
All three female age groups ranked their fifth value priority differently, viz., "helpful" 
(18-22 year olds) "capable" (23-39 year olds) and "Intellectual" (40 and over age group). 

The top five instrumental values for males were quite similar. "Responsible," "honest," 
"broad minded," and "loving" generally were ranked 1-4 respectively except that "capable" was 
the third ranked Instrumental value for the oldest males. The youngest and oldest males 
ranked "helpful" as their fifth value while the 23-39 year old males ranked "Intellectual" as 
their fifth value. 

Males at all age levels ranked "obedient," "clean" and "cheerful" among their lowest 
instrumental values. Females across all age groups ranked "obedient," "clean," and 
"Imaginative" as their lowest values. Males and females shared common low value priority for 
"obedient" and "clean." 

Ouestlon five asked what relationship existed between sex, age, LOC, and values of adult 
learners in a university setting. Partial correlations of terminal value rankings with LOC 
scores controlled for age and sex are displayed in Table 2 (Ouade, 1974). A positive correla- 
tion showed that the more Internal one was the more one tended to subscribe to that value. 
Converaely, a negative correlation meant that the more external one was the more one sub- 
scribed to that value. 

The data indicated that more internally oriented persons valued "self-respect," "wisdom," 
"freedom" and "a sense of accomplishment." While the correlations were not strong, the £ 
values indicated a trend toward a positive relationship between LOC and these terminal values. 
Conversely, more externally oriented persons valued "family security," "a comfortable life," 
"national security" and "salvation." Again the j> values suggested a trend to support these 
findings. 

Partial correlations of instrumental value rankings with LOC scores when controlled for 
age and sex are shown in Table 3. The data indicated that more internally oriented persons 

Table 2. Partial Correlations of Terminal Value 
Rankings With Locus of Control Scores Controlling For Age and Sex 



Value 


Partial 
Correlation 


P-Value 


Self-Respect 


.071 


.064 


Wisdom 


.069 


.086 


Freedom 


.062 


.094 


A Sense of Accomplishment 


.060 


.100 


A World of Beauty 


.048 


.198 


True Friendship 


.026 


.529 


Inner Harmony 


.024 


.491 


Equality 


.020 


.598 


Mature Love 


.018 


.631 


Social Recognition 


.009 


.821 


An Exciting Life 


-.009 


.814 


A World of Peace 


-.010 


.785 


Happiness 


-.019 


.631 


Pleasure 


-.029 


.454 


Salvation 


-.042 


.278 


National Security 


-.047 


.212 


A Comfortable Life 


-.ON 


.064 


Family Security 


-.077 


.048 



Note: P-value is for a two-tailed test. 
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valued "Intellectual," "logical," "polite," "hpneat," "eabltloMS," end "Independent" modes of 
behavior. The*« Plndlnga era consistent with peat reaearch depicting Internally oriented 
persons as independent, competent, and intellectual (Crandall and Crandall, 1983). 



Table 3. Partial Correlations of Instrumental Value Rankings 
With Locus of Control Scorea for Age and Sax 



/ / 



/ 

! - 



t Value 


Partial 
Correlat Ion 


p-Value 


Intellectual 


.055 


! .168 


Logical 


e038 


1 .350 

1 S V ^ w 


Pbllte 


.037 


* .338 

a J J o 


Honesty 


•021 


1 .580 


Ambitious 


• 017 


.655 


Imaginative 


• 015 


.695 


Independent 


.010 | 


.800 


Courageous 


.008 


.824 


Resoonslble 

* 0 ft ft V • ft* 4L w 


.005 


.902 


Loving 


-.002 


.952 


Capable 


-.007 


.850 


Forgiving 


-.018 


.640 


Self-Controlled 


-.021 


.583 


Obedient 


-.023 


.555 


Clean 


-.025 


.509 


Helpful 


-.035 


.386 


Broadmlnded 


-.040 


.311 


Cheerful 


-.105 


! .006 


Note: P-value Is for a 


two-tailed test. 
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An Investigation of the Occupational Reading 
Demands of the Plumbing Trade 

Kathryn L. Chang 

: 1 

Abstract 



The primary purpose of this study was to compare the curricular 
reading demands encountered by plumbing apprentices in the 
educational setting with the occupational reading demands 
encountered by journeyman in the actual incumbency situation. 
The secondary .purpose was to examine the role and treatment of 
reading, as both an educational tool and a vocational skill, in 
the curridular setting. Reading-related issues arise from, and 
implications exist for the fields of functional/occupational 
literacy, content area reading instruction, readability 
assessment, and technical/vocational education. 

This study was an examination of the curricular/training reading demands and 
occupational/on-the-job reading demands that together comprise the vocational reading demands 
of the plumbing trade. To date, the actual specific reading demands of the plumbing trade have 
not been determined, and the current methodologies for attempting the ascertainment thereof 
have been subject to much criticism. For this reason, the procedures of this study are 
possibly as significant as the findings. The initial purpose, then, was to determine the 
variety, complexity, frequency, importance and difficulty of the reading tasks encountered in 
each component of the vocation, and the concurrent reader strategies and competencies. This 
study further examined the preparation tradespeople received to handle the reading demands of 
either component while in the educational/training situation. 

As a foundation to this study, a review of the literature pertaining to 
functional/occupational literacy, content area reading instruction, readability assessment, and 
vocational education revealed numerous reading-related issues and concerns. In general, there 
was evidence to suggest that reading is an important occupational skill (Diehl, 1980; Sticht et 
al., 1971-1978), but it was not known to what extent this was the case for any given vocation, 
and for the plumbing trade specifically. As well, studies had shown the reading demands while 
training for a job to be different from reading demands in the actual job incumbency (Diehl & 
Mikulecky, 1980; Mikulepky, 1981; Moe et al., 1979; Ross, 1980; Sticht, 1978); this has led to 
serious implications for the training program where prospective tradespeople are supposed to be 
instructed in the skills required for successful job completion (Lee, 1981; Thornton, 1979). 
Further to that, studies in the field of content area reading instruction revealed that 
reading-related problems can be and often are presented by the reading naterials, the students, 
the instruction and/or combinations thereof (Cheek & Cheek, 1981; Conroy, 1980; Herber et al., 
1961-1979; Manzo, 1980; Readance, Baldwin & Dishner, 1980; Riley, 1979; Stansell & DeFord, 
1981; Thelen, 1979; Thornton, 1977; Vacca, 1981). Finally, studies In readability assessment 
pointed to the difficulty in assessing the reading level of materials and attempting co match 
materials to intended users (Abram, 1981; Anderson & Armbruster, 1981; Curran, 1976; Diehl, 
1980; Harrison, 1980; Home, 1979; Irwin & Davis, 1980; Jacab Ycrandall, 1979; Klare, 1974; 
Maxwell, 1978). This study was, therefore, an attempt to tie together four distinct yet 
interrelated academic fields. 
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For this study, subjects were drawn from students In the apprenticeship program and 
journeyman plumbers in the actual job Incumbency* The collection of data for this study was a 
four-part process, using Interrelated procedures and Instruments* The first step was to 
determine and describe the currlcular and occupational reading demands* Interviews were 
conducted with individual subjects (five students and five incumbents), and a "Task Checksheet" 
was completed by the subjects through verbal interchange with the researcher* This checksheet 
provided data on the variety, complexity, frequency, perceived importance, purpose and 
processes of reading tasks encountered in each job component* Following the initial interview, 
subjects were observed for the purpose of verifying and amplifying the self-ieport data 
gathered in the interview* The combined information was used to describe the Individual 
reading tasks encountered In each job component, and to provide a composite profile of the 
reading demands in each job component for che sake of comparison* The second step was to 
-determine the difficulty of reading materials involved in the trade* A variety of 
representative materials were subjected to the FORCVST readability formula, and an approximate 
grade level was determined for each* As well, three selections from the representative 
materials were assessed for a match to their intended readers* In a second interview, subjects 
read and verbally recalled the messages of the three selections; and the verbalizations were 
analyzed for the difficulty that they appeared to present to the readers* The third step was 
to examine the nature and extent of functional instruction in reading currlcular and/or 
occupational materials* To this end, a quest ionsi^e was administered to students and 
instructors in a plumbing apprenticeship program* As well, relevant nc cat ions had been made 
during the observation of the students (step one)* The final step was to identify any 
readily-apparent reading-related problems. This was accomplished partially through the 
analysis of an Attitude Questionaire administered to subjects in the initial interview, 
partially from questions on the Functional Reading Questionaire, and partially from the 
observation of subjects* Data gathered for the study were. analyzed and tabulated to answer the 
six research questions* 

From the results of this study, conclusions were drawn about the currlcular, occupational 
and vocational (combined) reading demands of the plumbing trade. Further conclusions were 
drawn about the role arid treatment of reading in general and vocational reading in particular, 
in the currlcular component of the trade* To begin with, it was possible to outlinfe the 
currlcular and occupational reading demands of the trade* In the currlcular job component, a 
variety of at least fifteen differe.it reading tasks were reported; and tasks were encountered 
in almost every category of every dimension* Thus, the currlcular reading tasks were of very 
diverse complexities, frequencies, and importance, and involved very diverse purposes and 
processes* As the vocational reading demands of the plumbing trade are a combination of the 
currlcular and occupation reading demands, it was concluded that for vocational reading, the 
variety was at least cwenty-three tasks: tasks in every dimension category. In vocational 
reading, tasks were of every complexity (entire book; part of a book/text; part of a 
book/chart; one-to-three page text; one-to-three page chart; and other): every frequency (less 
than once a month; once a week to once a month; two-to-four times per week; and daily), and 
every perceived importance (not important; important but vital; and vital to the completion of 
a task), and involved every purpose (readlng-to-learn; reading-to-do with no learning; 
reading-to-do with incidental learning; and reading-to-assess ) and almost every specific 
strategy (reread /rehearse; problem solve/question; relate/associate; fact-finding in text; 
fact-finding in charts; application of special learning strategies; repetition over days or 
months; single-trial learning; assessing for the usefulness for a particular task; and 
assessing whether to read more carefully later). As well, in both the currlcular and 
occupational job components (hence, the. entire vocation), considerable time was spent reading, 
alternative strategies were seldom used, reading was considered important, and subjects had a 
positive attitude towards reading. In summation, the reading demands of the plumbing trade 
appeared to be far more diverse and significant than is commonly believed; reading is an 
Important vocational skill in the plumbing trade* 

The vocational reading demands of the plumbing trade involved a combination of the 
currlcular and occupational reading demands; however, there wer* Important differences between 
the two. In occupational reading, the variety was greater but the range of categories 
encountered for each dimension was less than In currlcular reading; as well, the most commonly 
encountered dimension categories were different. Although fourteen tasks were mutually 
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encountered in both job components > the curricular and occupational profiles of each were never 
identical and often very different across dimensions. As well, the curricular and occupational 
profiles of the five most commonly encountered tasks were almost completely differenct across 
profile dimensions. Too, the amount to time involved was significantly different between job 
components. This appears to support the theory that the curricular reading demands of a trade 
can be very different from the occupational reading demands of the trade, in terms of the use 
of information gained, and the nature and frequency of tasks encountered (Diehl & Mikulecky 
1980; Mikulecky, 1981; Moe et al. , 1979; Roas, 1980). 

Besides differences, there were also important similarities between the cur.icular and 
occupational reading demands which together comprise the vocational reading demands of the 
plumbing trade. First the same materials were often used in both job components, and the 
representative samples of these materials appeared to be somewhat difficult for subjects to 
comprehend and/ar recall. Second, both reading and learning appeared to be very important in 
both components of the plumbing trade. In curricular reading, the most common purpose was to 
learn (the individual applied strategies designed to ensure retention of the material read); in 
occupational reading, the most common purpose was to complete a task but learn the material in 
- the process so that it ceased to function as an external memory; and there was a rainiumum of 
"reading-to-do with no learning 11 tasks in both job components. This contradicts the notion 
that the literacy demands for job performance may have been overestimated (Jacob & Crandall, 
1979); if anything, they are underestimated. This has implications for the standards and 
prerequisites to apprenticeship programs, and for individual's career planning (ie. plumbing is 
not just a manual labor job). 

What most clearly becomes apparent is that, for all intents and purposes, the 
educational/apprenticeship component of the plumbing trade may be primarily a "reading 11 
program, riumbing apprentices spent a great deal of time reading or learning to read a large 
variety of materials. Reading may be vastly more important in the curricular setting than in 
the occupational setting: students most commonly read materials of a greater complexity 
("entire book 11 as opposed to "one-to-three page chart"), and students, read for longer periods 
of time. In fact, students spent most of the class time during a six-weok apprenticeship 
program doing literacy activities. This was directly contrary to the incumbency situation 
where literacy activities took a very small portion of a working day. If reading is so much 
more important in the curricular setting, perhaps more concern should be shown for student's 
ability and material's suitability than is currently the case. 'It was simply expected that 
students be able to handle such school-related tasks as application forms, schedules, 
dictionaries, memos, examination questions, and study procedures, almost cs a prerequisite to 
entrance. As well, such work-related tasks as blueprints, trade manuals, safety and medical 
warnings, material installation procedures, and tool and equipment directions were used as 
curricular materials, and students were simply expected to "read" them. The emphasis, for all 
tasks except blueprints, was on what the materials said rather than on how it was said. This 
effectively made instructors into "interpreters" and kept students dependent on them. Finally, 
in the curricular setting, absolutely no mention appeared to be nade of the eight further 
tasks reported exclusively encountered by incumbents. The conclusion from this was that, for 
the most part, the vocational reading demands of the plumbing trade were not treated as a 
concern in the curricular setting. 

Further to that, a great deal of student time was devoted to learning the trade 
manuals/code books from cover co cover: they are the undisputed source of correct procedures 
and regulations. This practice appeared to have beon for the purpose of passing the trad' 
certif icat ion exams; thereafter, the plumber could look up anything he wanted to know. Perhaps 
the current emphasis on "rea/* -to-learn" in the curricular setting should be modified to the 
prevalent "reading-to-do with incidental learning" of occupational reading Granted, some 
knowledge is essential; but the current standard of what is essential for pi trobers to know is 
the certification exam, not practical applicability. To this end, students also spent 
. considerable time practicing and memorizing potential exam questions. It appeared that the 
certification interests were being served, rather than the curricular and/or occupational 
Interests of the trade. 

From the point of view of the training situation, changes could be made to Improve the 
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preparation tradespeople receive to handle the reading demands of each job component. Perhaps, 
as Jacob, Craidall and Scrlbner (1979) suggested, a job-related literacy program should be 
designed frotr. an understanding of the documents used and the literacy tasks actually 
encountered on the job. Perhaps the currlcular reading demands should be altered to more 
closely resemble occupational reading demands; Stlcht (1978) noted that the transition from 
student to incumbent requires a shift In the type of reading normally engaged In, and that this 
would not present a problem If the stategles used for the two types were the same. Perhaps 
functional reading Instruction should be Instituted to assist the students with vocational 
reading materials; Home (1979) recommended short term support geared to immediate and specific 
literacy demands. Perhaps the vocational materials are at too difficult a readability level 
and should be made more "readable". 

In summation, from the results of this study, there are implications both for the role and 
treatment of reading in the currlcular component of the plumbing vocation, and, more 
Importantly, for the general attitude towards reading as a vocational skill in the plumbing 
trade. 
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ASSESSING THE IMPACT OF ADULT LITERACY EDUCATION: A PILOT STUDY 

Harlan Copcland 
Mary Winterbauer 
Greta Ploetz 1 

Abstrac t 

This progress report of a longitudinal study of the impact of 
literacy education programs for adults includes four types of 
data (academic achievement, economic gains, community participa- 
tion, and personal development). Subjects were students in five 
types of literacy programs: basic education classes, GED/high 
school diploma classes, post- secondary remedial classes, ESL 
classes, and volunteer tutorials. Data collected at program 
entry, program exit, and at one follow-up interval were analyzed 
in terms of five academic achievement indicators, four .economic 
gain indicators, five comrau: ity participation indicators, and 
seven personal development dimensions. 

INTRODUCTION 

•the Adult Literacy Impact Study is a cooperative longitudinal research project designed 
to gather, analyze, and disseminate data which documents the intact of adult literacy /basic 
education programs upon participants. A five-member team from the University of Minnesota, 
Literacy 85, and Adult Basic Continuing Education (ABCE) programs collaborated in the 
development of the study. Convinced of the need to document the significance of literacy 
education to the St. Paul-Minneapolis (MN) metropolitan area, the research team, in 1983, 
invited literacy providers from ABCE programs, post- secondary institutions, and volunteer 
projects to present their ideas for research related to adult literacy. Ideas which emerged 
from this process included: (1) frustration over the lack of public and private support for 
literacy services, (2) a clear sense of the value of these services to the community, and 
(3) awareness of the lack of systematic program data collection. 

Statement of the Problem 

While various studies have described the extent of adult illiteracy on national and state 
levels, few have provided information about the impact if literacy education programs. As a 
result, efforts to seek additional public and private funding for literacy education for 
adults are met with questions about the accomplishments of current program efforts. In 
addition, attempts to expand literacy offerings into business and industry sites face 
inquiries from the corporate sector about the kinds of results that can be expected from such 
programs. Literacy programs which now serve only a fraction of the population in need of such 
services (approximately 3% to 5%) are seriously hampered in their efforts to attract necessary 
funding and other community support. Specifically, the problems this study addressed were: 

0 The need expressed by practitioners in the field for persuasive evidence about program 
impact to inform policy makers in education, government, business, and the corporate/ 
foundation community 

° The absence of systematic data collection among literacy providers in ABCE, post- secondary, 
and private /tutorial programs. Thus, most programs have little or no exit or follow-up 
information to support fundraising, program evaluation efforts, or program improvement 
and new service development^ 
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In designing this study, the research team also noted several other efforts to document 
program impact* The Godbey-Mohsenin study (1982); the New York state Department of Education 
survey (1976) > and the Darkenwald-Valentine study (1984). 

Purposes of study 

The study addresses two general purposes: (1) to document the impact of literacy programs for 
participants and for the conrounity, and (2) to develop and test a data collection process 
involving literacy providers from the major delivery systems. 



METHODOLOGY 

The study was designed as a longitudinal project in which data would be collected as 
students entered and exited programs, and at one or more follow-up points after students 
completed theiv programs. In order to determine the impact of literacy education programs, 
decisions were made as to (1) the areas where impact was possible, (2) what "indicators" of 
Impact would be studied, and (3) how data pertaining to the selected indicators would be 
collected. 

Determining the Indicators to be Studied 

The obvious beneficiary of .literacy education programs is the individual student who 
acquires additional basic academic skills. These newly acquired competencies may enable a 
person to become employed, to improve his or her employment situation, and to pursue further 
schooling or training programs. It is also believed that a person 1 s self-confidence improves 
as he or she experiences success in learning. An adult student is also a member of a 
community. The community, therefore, may be an indirect beneficiary of literacy programs as 
program participants contribute community and civic services and add to the economic base. 



Thus # four areas were selected for examining the impact of literacy education programs — 
academic achievement, economic gains, community participation, and personal development. 
Specific indicators believed to impact on each of the four areas were selected to study. Five 
indicators of academic achievement, four economic outcomes, five indicators of community 
participatior , and seven dimensions of personal development were identified. 

Selection of the Subjects 

Adults registered in one of five types of literacy programs in the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
area and reading and/or computing belcw the 12th grade level comprised the subjects for this 
study. Instructors and tutors in 15 classroom/volunteer project sites were recruited to 
participate in the study. Three sites were recruited for each of five program areas basic 
education classes, high school diploma and GED classes, English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes, post- secondary remedial classes/tutorials, and volunteer tutorials. 

Inst rumenta t ion 



A questionnaire was developed to measure the subject's behavior regarding the economic and 
community participation outcomes, and to acquire selected demographic information, A Program 
Entry , a ProQjam Exit , and a Follow-up form were developed. Measures of academic achievement 
in reading comprehension and computation, for native-born subjects, were obtained from the 
Adult Basic Learning Examination ( ABLE ) instrument Levels 1, 2, and 3 (Forms A and B) . The 
Standard Test of English Language (STEP was selected to measure achievement in granmar, 
usage, and vocabulary of foreign-born subjects. The Self-Assessment Scales ( SAS ) instrument 
was selected to provide a measure of seven dimensions of self-esteem. 



Data Collection 




Subjects completed the Program Entry , the Program Exit , and the Follow-up questionnaires 
as appropriate to their progress in the program. In addition, all native-born subjects 
completed the SAS and the ABLE reading and/or computation test consistent with their program 
enrollment. Non-native born subjects were administered the STEL and the ABLE reading and/or 
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computation, test if deemed appropriate by the instructor; they did not complete the SAS test 
because it was considered inappropriate for persons reared in other cultures. Entry and exit 
questionnaires were administered by teachers/tutors. Follow-up questionnaires were 
administered by a research assistant to those who could be located and who agreed to 
participate. The data were collected between September , 1983, and December, 1984. 



Table 1 

Number of Subjects Providing Data 



Entry Questionnaire 




438 


Dropped program before exit 


180 




: Continuing in programs 


106 




Exit Questionnaire 




152 


Dec lined /unable to locate 


51 




Awaiting follow-up 


63 




Follow-up Questionnaire 




38 



Data Analysis 

The data were entered and analyzed on an Apple lie microcomputer. Missing data were 
treated as "O's. 11 The DB Master (Version 4) software program was used to develop a format for 
entering data and for computing frequencies and means; percentages were also computed. 



Limitations of the Study 

Some limitations must be acknowledged in interpreting the data. First, the conclusions 
cannot be generalized to the total population as the subjects do not constitute a Sample but 
a group of individuals who voluntarily agreed to participate in the project. Second, errors 
of measurement are involved. In addition to the limitations inherent in any instrument, there 
were undoubtedly errors of recall and of understanding the testing procedures since subjects 
with limited skills in reading and with English were involved. Third, there were problems 
with the test administration procedures. It was sometimes impossible to obtain exit data 
when students stopped attending because of getting a job or for otner reasons. Also, teachers 
and tutors cooperated with mixed degrees of enthusiasm; when teachers/tutors lander stood and 
believed in the project, more individuals were tested and the data obtained were more complete. 

" FINDINGS 

» 

Description of the Subjects 

Of the Entry /Exit subjects, there were slightly more males than females (55% male, 43% 
female); their range in age was from 18 to 69, and the mean age was 31.6 years. Almost one- 
half were U.S. citizens (48%) and native speakers of English (45%). The ethnic background was 
primarily Asian and Caucasian (47% and 36% respectively); Black and Hispanic adults each 
comprised 7% of the group. The mean number of family members per household was 3.98 and only 
2 3% (N-35) of the students had no responsibility for the household income; almost an equal 
number (N=40; 26%) reported total responsibility for the household income. Enrollments were 
almost evenly divided among ABCE (34%), post-secondary remedial (33.6%) and ESL (31.6%) 
programs. The follow-up subjects provided a similar profile. 



Academic Achievement 

Five indicators of academic achievement were studied. For Test Levels 1 and 2, mean 
grade level equivalents (GLE) from grade 1.0 to grade 9.0 are shewn. For Level 3, the ABLE 
raw scores are equated to percentiles of 10th grade students performing at that level. See 
Table 2 for the ABLE reading and computation test scores of native-born subjects* the mean 
scores for non-native born subjects who completed the STEL test were 227 (N=58) at e.itry, 
362 (N=29) at exit, and 200 (N*5) at the follow-up test. 

In addition, the percentage of subjects who had a high school diploma or GED certificate 
was 47.4% (N=72) at entry, 55.3% (N-84) at exit, and 44.7% (N*17) at the follow-up test. The 
percentage of subjects admitted to post-secondary instit ♦ ons increased from 36.2% (N=55) at 
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Table 2 







R 


E A D I N G 




COM 


P U T A T 


Test 


Level 1 * 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Period 


,N 


TfGLE 


N XGLE 


N X% 


N XGLE 


N XGLE 


Entry 


68 


3.44 


34 6.72 


22 .57 


16 4.81 


35 7.13 


Exit 


42 


4.27 


34 7.40 


19 .61 


10 5.84 


30 7.56 


Follow-up 


4 


3.32 


13 7.31 


1 .58 


J 4.26 


6 6.03 



Level 3 



N 



X% 



34 

39 
16 



.32 
.59 
.45 



entry to 39.5% (N-60) at exit, and to 42.1% (N-16) at the follow-up interview. Completions of 
post- secondary education programs (i.e., two-year certificates/degrees) rose from 4.6% (N-7) 
at entry to 9.2% (N-14) at exit and to 18.4% «(N«7) at the follow-up. 

Economic Indicators 

Five indicators of economic improvement for literacy student*, were examined. Generally, 
there was an increase in the percentage of subjects who were employed, in the mean number of 
hours worked for pay, and in the mean dollar per hour wage. The percentage of subjects 
receiving some form of financial assistance remained about the same; however, declines were 1 
noted for medical, Food Stamps, AFDC-Ref ugee , and AFDC assistance. The percentage of 
respondents receiving Veteran's Benefits and. General Assistance increased. 

Table 3 

Comparison of Entry, Exit, and Follow-up Students on Economic Variables <* 

VARIABLE ENTRY (N-152) EXIT (N-152) FOLLOW-UP (N-38) 



Percent employed 

Mean number of hours worked for pay 
Mean wage ($/hour) 

Percent receiving financial assistance 
Percent receiving: 

Medical Assistance 

Food Starps 

AFDC - Refugee i 

AFDC 

General Assistance 
Veteran's Benefits 



29.6% (N-45) 
29.2 hrs. (N-44) 
$5.25 (N-45) 
57.3% (N-86) 



36.2% (N-55) 
31.4 hrs. (N-48) 
$5.07 (N-47) 
55.3% (N-84) 



47.4% (N-18) 
38.8 hrs. (N-18) 
$5.19 (N-17) 
55.3% (N«21) 



26.3% 
26.3% 

7.2% 
17.8% 

5.9% 



(N-40) 
(N-40) 
(N-ll) 
(N-27) 
(N- 9) 



23.7% 
27.0% 

7.2% 
20.4% 

9.9% 



(N-36) 
(N-41) 
(N-ll) 
(N-31) 
(N-15) 



2.0% (N= 3) 



2.0% (N= 3) 



-CD- 
IS. 8% 
2.6% 
13.2% 
10.5% 
13.2% 



(N« 
(N« 
(N- 
(N- 
(N* 
(N- 



0) 
6) 

1) 
5) 
4) 
5) 



Community Involvement 

Six behaviors which adults may contribute to the community were studied. In general, 
there were increases in each of the six areas examined. It should be noted, however, that a 
national election was held near the end of the data collection period. 

Table 4 

Percentage of Subjects Reporting Involvement in Community Activities 



VARIABLE 



ENTRY (N-152) 
N % 



EjjIT (N-152) 



FOLLOW-UP (N-38) 
N % 



Voted in last election 


35 


23.0 


35 


23.0 


11 


28.9 


Registered to vote 


26 


17.1 


37 


21.3 


13 


34.2 


Do volunteer work 


9 


5.9 


17 


11.2 


9 


23.7 


Officer in organization 


2 


1.3 


3 


2.0 


1 


2.6 


Serve on committee 


4 


2.6 


5 


3.3 


2 


5.3 


U.S. Citizen 


73 


48.0 


80 


52.6 


23 


60.5 



Personal Development 

Seven dimensions of how native-born subjects think about themselves were obtained from 
responses to the Self-Assessment Scales instrument. In general, there was an increase in 
mean scores for the tested individuals on all seven dimensions of the SAS test when scores 
were compared. 
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Table 5 

Mean Scores of Subjects at Entry, Exit, and Follow-up Testing on 
Seven Dimensions of Personal Development 



ENTRY (N-81) EXIT (N-81) FOLLOW-UP (N-20) 

VARIABLE m_,_ |* _ 

"tean Mean Mean 



Self- Rating 


52.75 


55.52 


57.40 




Real- Ideal 


26.70 


30.88 


28.80 


• 


Being Known 


27.80 


31.62 


27.60 




Performance Sources 


27.33 


30.23 


30.05 




Social Sources 


44.17 


51.63 


55. 30 




Showing Feeling 


33.37 


35.97 


36.20 




Well Being 


5 73 


61.77 


63.20 





Data Collection Process 

After 15 months' experience with the data collection process* four observations have 
emerged. First, assessing the impact of literacy education programs in a broad sense — while 
complex and challenging — still seems to be an important and attainable goal. A cooperative 
approach involving the various providers of literacy education remains a quiding priciple of 
the project. Second* adequate and appropriate administrative supports are crucial. The 
endorsement and cooperation of administrators of the programs included in the study is 
necessary for teacher/tutor assistance with the data collection. Funding provides incentives 
for teacher and subject cooperation in the data collection process* and for monitoring of and 
facilitating the entire data collection effort. Third* the importance of developing 
favorable attitudes by the teachers /tutors toward testing in general and toward participation 
in such a study cannot be overstated* Few literacy teachers /tutors have had experience with 
or responsibility for testing in the past. The belief that adult learners will not 
cooperate in any testing is widely held. Fourth* creative solutions to dealing with students 
who quit attending programs and to keeping track of very mobile "graduates" are critical for 
obtaining exit and follow-up data. 

• 

IMPLICATIONS 

Several implications for adult education practice can be proposed from the study findings. 
Implications for evaluation and research were suggested in an earlier section. Implications 
for instruction are related to the decline in test scores after an adult completes a program 
and to the appropriate use of testing in instruction. The findings can also support policy 
and funding decisions pertaining to literacy education. Programmatic and administrative 
implications are raised by the numbers who do not complete programs. 
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INTERPERSONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT: 
THE IMPACT OF SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 



Linda H. Lewis 1 

Abstract 

For years adult educators have been concerned with the high 
dropout rates which characterize adult basic education programs. 
This study focuses on the Importance of personal and institu- 
tional support as it relates to the persistence patterns of 

U oi« arners enrolled in ba8i c skills classes. Interviews with 
oyer 200 adult basic education (A.B.E.) students revealed sig- 
nificant differences in the number of supporters available to 
learners during their course of study. As a result of this study, 
high-risk students are those who, based on their marital status 
race, or age are subject to significantly more negative influence 
from significant others (friends, family, co-workers...) which 
. Impacts their continuing participation in an educational program. 
Recommendations outlining ways for minimizing the effects of such 
counter-support are suggested in an attempt to change the paradigm. 

WHO'S THERE TO HELP? 

artif^lai a h^^ What /J T ^?f 1 t , kePt ^ 8 ° ln8 during his druggie as the world's second 
In^*™ i?2 P ' W1Ula ? Schroeder responded-support. In one of the earliest 

fritZt f 4i u e coura * eoU8 Patent, Schroeder spoke of the value and importance of 
12S - I*' h ; sp J ta J ^eraowael, and well-wishers during his ordeal. Dr. Allan Lansing, 
TJil*] n t ° f / he ^P 1 " 1 ' 8 heart institute, commented that the support Schroeder Ss 

receiving was more important than most medicines (Wallis, 1984). . 

mi* l^ 13 f 4 quantum leap to translate Schroeder's needs as individual in a stressful 
r^™7 !! ? *1 enyi^^t to the sentiments of undereducated, disenfranchised adults 

It Anecdotal accounts of adults re-entering a learning environment, par- 

Itl ItlllS T J h i!J°! ie8 ° f ne « ative school experiences, reveal reactions of fear, doubt, 
?5 i y * . In addition to the trauma of returning after an absence of many years these 
dilf^tles?" " " ^ 8 Pleth ° ra ° f P ersonal » ^tional, physical, and financial 

^JH^t Pa8t the institution's response has been to offer expanded services such as 

I 1 ! child care, and transportation, a more integral need is being overlooked. I refer 

2«f« ? ° f ° r 8U P port fron » significant others (family, friends, co-workers, 

employers..) when one returns to school. ' 

Skimming the Literature 

Numerous researchers suggest that the impact of events may be altered by the quality of 
support available to an individual (Hopson, 1981; aramraer & Abrego. 1981; Schlossberg, 1981). 
Having another individual available to depend upon in a crisis, lo provide guidance, 8 ^ to 
simply help one to feel valued can be the pivotal determinant in one's successful and continu- 
ing participation in an educational program. Boshier (1973) suggests that an adult's participa 
tion and dropout can be understood to occur as a function of the magnitude of the discrepancy 
between the participant 's self-concept and key aspects (largely people) in the educational 
environment. Rubtmson (cited in Cross, 1981), another proponent of the value of reference 
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groups in shaping attitudes, points to the Importance of friends who support the initial de- 
cision to return to school and who are key figures during one's participation In an educa- 
tional program. 

The negative reactions of spouses when their nates return to a learning environment have 
been chronologued repeatedly in the literature (Houle, 1963; Cross, 1981). Family and friends 
are Just a few who have been found to express anger, jealousy, or fear over the adult's de- 
- cision to commit time, formally dedicated to them, to attend classes (Finn et al., 1980; 
Harmon et al., 1978). Feelings of rejection or disapproval are easily discernable in the 
words of significant others: & 

"Why does he need to go to school? Aren't we good enough 
for him anymore?" (Friend, age 31) 

"I don't know how she expects to get everything done at 
home if she's off reading them books." (Mother, age 54) 

"I said O.K. to school, but I know she'll quit. We like 
her home with us. Going out nights is a drag. She'll 
change her mind." (Spouse, age 27) 

(Lewis, 1984) 

Adult Basic Education Students: Defining Their Needs 

In an effort to learn more about the influence of personal supporters and counter- 
supporters on under educated adult learners, a research project was undertaken involving 
currently enrolled adult basic education students throughout the state of Connecticut. Over 
200 learners participated in a series of open-ended Interviews either before or aft&r their 
regularly scheduled classes. The objectives of the study were to: 

1. Identify the types and range of personal and institutional supporters 
available to students; 

2. Identify the individuals who were counter-productive (counter-supporters) 
to the student's participation in an educational program; 

3. Determine if certain supporters could be identified as being essential 
for continuing participation; 

4. Determine if the presence of certain supporters could compensate for the 
absence of others; 

5. Determine if the presence of certain counter-supporters could be related 
to stuoent attrition. 

The following typology, adapted from Charles Seashore's work (1979) on support networks, 
was employed to identify the presence or absence of support and to define the different types 
of individuals offering positive or negative feedback to student?: 

ROOTERS 

People who encourage the student in his/her efforts. 
CONSTANTS 

People who love the student Just the way he/she is and don't want the individual 
to change. 

RESOURCES 

People who assist the student in providing service and information. 
CHALLENGERS 

People who are critical evaluators and mentors who push the student even further. 
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TOXICS 



People who keep putting the student down and inhibit his/her efforts. / 
Adding It Up — What's Missing ? / 

/ 

An attempt was wade to elicit the same information about institutional and personal 
supports without formally structuring the interviewees' responses to coincide with the' catego- 
1 !! !! ta ? li ! hed ln thG t ^ ol °^' Therefore, respondents were simply asked how the various 
individuals in their lives felt about their returning to school. The following are highlights 
from selected interview questions: .. 



What was the reaction from significant others in your life to your going to school ? 
Individual (N-214) N egative (% ) Positive (X ) Neutral (% ) 



Didn't Tell Them They're 
Going to Scho o 1 (%) 



Spouse 

Family Members 

Children* 

Friends 

Boy/Girl Friends 
Employer 



2.4 
2.3 
2.0 
2.8 

.9 



92.7 
72.4 
85.1 
68.2 
98.4 
48.0 



4.9 
r >.6 

15.5 
7.5 
1.6 

15.7 



7.0 
12.6 
35.0 



*7U of those respondents with children stated their siblings actually made it easier to 
go to school. 

What kind of suppor t is most necessary for someone to have whe n they consider going 
back to school? " " ' £ fi ft 



Support from family, friends, counselors, and teachers 

Self-Motivation 

Self-Esteem/Confidence 

Talking With Previous Students 

Other 



Number of Cases % 

113 52.8 

36 16.8 

15 7.0 

10 4.7 

4 1.8 



Who was the single most helpful and single least helpful person during your co urse 
of study ? 



Most Helpful Person (N-214) 


Percentage 


Least Helpful (N»214) 


Percentage 


Category 


of Sample 


Category 
No one 


of Sample 


Self 


26.6 


69.2 


Spouse 


14.5 


Friends 


7.9 


Family Members 


15.9 


Family Members 


7.0 


Teacher 


9.8 


Self 


4.2 


Boyfriend/Girl frie. 


6.1 


Other (employer, ex- 


11.7 


Children 


5.1 


spouse) 




Friends 


4.7 






Other (counselo*, welfare 


17.3 






worker, employer) 
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Analyzing the Data; Who's At Risk ? 

Statistical analysis of the data included frequencies based on the results of each of 25 
•erview questions. Oneway Anovas with LSDMOD comparison procedures were employed for answer- 
i -g questions regarding group differences. Frequency analysis of each variable provided the 
descriptive statistics and indicated unequal sample size for most of the independent variables. 

Oneway Anovas were selected since most of the hypotheses were based on questions rela- 
ing to more than two groups. Due to the uneqxial sample size in the groups, a test for the 
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assumption of equal variances was completed using Bartlett - Box F prior to completing the 
Anovas. Oneway Anovas with a significant F were followed with the LSDMOD procedure at the 
.05 level of significance. 

Based on a variety of demographic variables explored In this research, marital status, 
race, and age were found to be significantly related to the range, kinds, and numbers of 
supporters and counter-supporters impacting students* lives. The findings suggest a new connota- 
tion for the term "high-risk 11 to include those students who receive significantly less support, 
and are subject to more counter-support, than others during their course of study. For ex- 
ample, widowed, divorced and separated students had fewer supporters and more counter-supporters 
than did married students. To compound the situation, these same individuals had the greatest 
number of TOXICS and CONSTANTS and the fewest RESOURCES* Hispanics, followed by Black students, * 
had significantly more TOXICS (contrapositlves) who related negatively to their educational 
endeavors . 

Family members and friends were found to provide the most negative, as well as the most 
positive support. While they wer,e the greatest supporters of the student's efforts, they also 
comprised the largest group of individuals encouraging the adult not to attend class. Children, 
however, distirs'^Pbed themselves from spouses and other family members as bfelng the greatest 
advocates of their parent 1 s undertaking. 

Within the institutional context, teachers were seen as major RESOURCES, but were ranked 
third as ROOTERS and CHALLENGERS when compared to family members and friends. In this study, 
counselors were identified only marginally as supporters. This may be a reflection of how 
such individuals are incorporated into A.B.E. programs rather than a coument on their efficacy. 

Lastly, students identified themselves as negatively affecting their own progress. Re- 
spondents viewed the negative reinforcement they provided themselves as forestalling their own 
progress and contributing to a self-fulfilling prophecy of under-achievement. 

Implications for Adult Education 

The research suggest that our focus as adult educators must be extended beyond the walls 
of the classroom. Efforts must be made to involve significant others In the student's ed- 
ucational program and increase their understanding of the process. By expanding outreach 
efforts to include friends and family, those who feel abandoned or displaced can become 
acquainted with the positive aspects of schooling. This can be accomplished by employing 
community aides and former students, who are familiar with the concerns of significant others, 
to interact as field-based workers and liasons. Historically, if one recalls the home-based • 
programs designed to teach English to speakers of other languages, much of the success of such 
programs was due to the fact that entire families were involved. While such an approach is 
another method for teaching basic skill classes, the employment of community aides could be 
extremely cost-effective way to begin to ameliorate negative home-based or environmental in- 
fluences without redefining entire programs. 

In an effort to break down distinctions and debunk myths, non-students should be invited 
to visit classes while the students ar t in session. Special orientation days and activities 
should be established on an on-going badis opening the doors to friends, as well as sceptics, 
to have a look. Thus, the goal is to help educate yet another constituency group — sig- 
nificant others outside of the classroom. 

/ Because certain groups /individuals tend to be subject to more negative influences than 
others during their course of study, it is incumbent upon adult educators to explore the issue 
of support with students. By offering a safe environment which promotes open communication, 
not only will students be able to share concerns which are personally stressful, but also de- 
velop coping strategies. By taking an interest in students personally, as well as profession- 
ally, educators can guide those in need of special assistance to appropriate services. 

Time needs to be allocated within the learning environment for students to get to know one 
another better and form their own support groups and networks. Traditional programs touting 
the benefits of totally individualized instruction should rethink their organizational format 
and consider the importance of groupings and social interaction. As students have an oppor- 
tunity to develop friends and supporters at school, they are more readily able to withstand the 
negative pulls and tugs which may be imposed by significant others. 

It is also important to take a hard look with respect to the ABE counselor. Too often 
these invaluable individuals are relegated to roles as test technicians and record keepers 
unable to spend their time really doing what is needed — counseling. In some districts, 
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where funds are scarce, counseling has been assumed solely by classroom teachers. Not only do 
administrators need to Insure that counselors are Integral members of the team In every ABE 
program, but care must be taken, to Integrate all resource people into the classroom so that 
they become familiar faces and additional supporters. Because so many individuals, as shown 
in this study, define themselves as their own worst enemies, counselors can perform a vital 
service by working with students on developmental issues such as self-esteem, values clarifica- 
tion, study skills, md assertiveness. While time is often allocated within the regular 
curriculum to work in such areas, a good deal of attention needs to be focused on building 
such skills. » 8 

In order to increase the participation of underdeveloped groups In adult education, adult 
educators must begin to view the education of learners in a much broader context. The issue of 
institutional and personal support and its importance for successful and continuing participa- 
tion in an educational program is yet another avenue for decreasing the risk for high-risk 
students and improving success ratios. 
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TWO YEARS AFTER THE GED TESTS: EMPLOYMENT, 
EDUCATION, AND TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
OF GED EXAMINEES 



Naomi Reed 1 
Andrew Malizio 



Abstract 

Recently several national studies/were conducted which 
"■ focused on the impact of high school completion through the 

General Educational Development /(GED) Testing Program. In 
the Spring or 1984 the Maryland 'State Department of 
Education (MSDE) in cooperation with the GED Testing 
Service of the American Council on Education conducted the 
first statewide GED follow-up study. This paper summarizes 
two nationwide surveys (Cervero and Peterson, 1982; Behal, 
1983) and reports in more detail on the MSDE study. 

INTRODUCTION , 

The General Educational Development (GED) testing program began in the early 1940' s with 
the development of a battery of tests for United States military personnel w.k> had not 
completed their high school studies. Today, through the GED Testi.ig Service of the American 
Council on Education, the tests are administered in all fifty states and territories and in 
most Canadian provinces. The GED testing program has offered more than five ^ton atolts 
w opportunity to demonstrate that they have many ox" the skills they would have acquired had 
they been able to remain in high school. 

During April and May of 1980, the GED Testing Service conducted a nationwide survey of 
12,500 GED candidates at approximately 250 testing centers. Results are jtescribedin 
Who Takes The GEO Ti»£tf ,Malizio and Whitney (1981) . Two other nationwide GED follow-. 
up^rve^werTccXted^rSenUy and a statewide follow-up study in Maryland during the 
spring of 1984. 

CERVERO AND PETERSON STUDY 

In October 1981, Ron Cervero and Lyn Peterson conducted a joint research study with 
GEDTS to assess the impact passing the GED Tests has on adults employment and training 
activities 18 months after taking the tests. 

According to Cervero and Peterson (1981) , the candidates were very positive about their 
GED experience— 95 percent reported that they would take the tests again if they were 
starting ovei. Other highlights of the study include: 

. A greater percentage of examinees was employed full-time for pay in October 1981 than 
was employed in April, 1980 (48% vs. 39%) . 

. About 35 percent of the persons working full-time for pay in October 1981 were either 
working part-time for pay, working (non-pay) or unemployed in April, 1980. 
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. Approximately 45 percent of the respondents who passed the GET Test participated in 
8<ne type of educational program. Thirty-five percent of all enrollments were at 
ccituunit./ or junior colleges, 33 percent of the enrollments were at trade or 
technical schools. 

. Educational plans are even greater than current participation. More than 75 percent 
plan to attend some sort of educational program— most planning to attend community or 
junior colleges. 

BEHAL STUDY 

During the spring of 1982, Elizabeth Behal and GEDTS conducted the second nationwide 
follow-up study of GED examinees to determine which GED examinees enrolled in postsecondary 
educational programs, the types of programs selected, and whether differences. existed 
between GED examinees who enrolled and those who did not. 

According to Behal (1982) , nearly 50 percent of the respondents were students at some 
time be ' ween May 1980 and March 1982. Other highlights of the study include : 

. About 30 percent of the pojtsecondary enrollments were at technical or trade schools; 
community college enrollments represented about 28 percent of the total number of 
enrollments. 

. During the spring of 1982, 20 percent of the respondents were employed in white 
collar occupations, 41 percent in blue collar occupations, 15 percent in service 
occupations, while 24 percent were unemployed. 

. Those persons who did not enroll in postsecondary programs tended to disagree with 
the statement "Everyone should go to college." and felt, in general, that it is 
difficult to be acini t ted to a college or university. 

. Nearly 60 percent of those who had not yet passed the GED Test participated in some 
type of postsecondary educational program— 15 percent of these enrollments were at 
apprenticeship or on-the-job training programs. 

. More than 90 percent felt that testing centers should provide candidates information 
about educational opportunities after high school. 

MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STUDY 

During the spring of 1984, The Maryland State Department of Education and the GED 
Testing Service conducted the first statewide GED follow-up study* Approximately 10 percent 
of che 1981 and 1982 Maryland GED graduates were randomly selected. Five hundred forty-four 
graduates responded tu -he survey. About 175 surveys were returned as nondeliverable for an 
adjusted response rate of 45 percent. 

This study was the first effort by the State to (1) obtain general demographic 
information on recent GED graduates, (2) identify any changes in education, employment and 
perceptions of self-worth that have occurred to recent graduates since earning diplomas, and 
(3) determine student attitudes toward GED instruction. 

Demographic Ctorwteristics 

Participants in the study were predominantly white, female, and born in Maryland. 
Seventy-eight percent were white, 20 percent black. Approximately 70 percent were female, 30 
percent male and 94 percent born in this country (62 percent in Maryland; 32 percent in 
another state) . The average highest grade completed was 9.8 with 66 percent completing the 
tenth grade or less. The average age of the respondents at the time of the survey (two to 
three years after taking the test) was 32 years with a range of 17 to 73 years. Nearly 25 
percent had been out of school more than 20 years while over 20 percent less than one year. 
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Ayareoeee dDd Expectations When asked how they learned of the GED Test, most 
respondents reported that they learned about the Test through personal contacts (neighbors, 
relatives or friends) . The second most used source of information about the GED Test was a 
guidance counselor. 

Respondents to a large measure had their expectations for taking the GED Test realized. 
For example, 25 percent expected passing the GED Test would help them get a promotion and for 
16 percent this became true. Further, 23 percent expected to earn more money and 29 percent 
realized this goal. Likewise, 55 percent hoped to get a job and about 39 percent reported 
that taking GED Test helped them to gain employment. 

QutCOTeSrE&tdoyipent Respondents reported their employment status both when they took 
the GED Tests and at the time of participation in the study. Their responses indicate a 
positive trend in employment. The percentage of full-time persons increased from 40 percent 
to 54 percent and the unemployed, seeking employment decreased from 23 percent to 18 percent. 

Earning a high school diploma apparently pays off economically in a relatively short 
time for many employed graduates. Income increases were reported by 264 respondents, 75 
percent ot all persons with paid employment at the time of the study. Of that number 101 
attributed their salary increases as a direct result Of earning their diploma. The amount 
of increase for these persons ranged from less than $2,000 to over $8,000 with the largest 
number reporting an increase of less than $2,000. An estimated net worth of these increases 
for one year is $415,000. (Computations were made by taking the average amount of the 
increment by the frequency for that increment.) From these figures the state dollar return 
in the form of expected increase in state taxes paid by all 1981 and 1982 Maryland GED 
graduates over their lifetimes were projected to be an approximate ten dollars for every one 
dollar invested in the GED Program. 

Education Graduates were asked to report on their current, past, and anticipated 
participation in additional formal educational activities. Forty-four percent indicated they 
either nad been or were currently a student. If respondents had participated in education or 
training since taking the GED Test the most frequently attended institution (35 percent) was 
a community college, and the least used (five percent) a four-year institution or technical 
school. Twenty-two percent of the respondents who had not participated in a formal 
educational activity since graduation planned to do so. As for choice of institutions their 
response pattern was similar to present or past students. 

Selfrtfprth The findings reported here support the well-known premise in adult education 
that most GED graduates have an increased feeling of self-worth as a result of earning a 
diploma. Nearly 73 percent of the respondents reported greater self-confidence and 93 
percent felt the GED program gave them a second chance. 

Earning a high school diploma is obviously a happy event. Almost 90 percent reported 
that their families were pleased, and half felt their lives had gained more direction. Most 
respondents shared the news with those close to them. About three-fourths of the graduates 
told relatives, friends, and neighbors. In about half the cases, employers and fellow 
workers were also told. 

Freparati&D The study also examined preparation for the GED Test. Graduates were asked 
to report if they actively prepared for the test in terms of time, money, means, perception 
of the quality of preparation and need for retesting. 

Although GED preparation is not required in Maryland, over three-fourths of the 
respondents in the study spent time preparing for the test, and 90 percent of those felt the 
preparation time was well spent. Respondents' "prepared for the GED test in several ways, most 
frequently by taking a class and/or studying from a GED instructional book or manual. In 
addition, nearly 26 percent had taken the official GED Practice Test. Regarding perception 
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of preparedness to take the individual subtests of the GEL test, respondents overall reported 
most frequently feeling most prepared to take the Reading Skills Test and least prepared to 
take the Mathematics Test. Only seven percent felt least prepared to take the Reading Skills 
Test. This low rating may well reflect the emphasis on reading skills in GED preparation 
classes, 

PrograntSpODeored Jo&tructiOD About 43 percent of the respondents (232 persons) in the 
study had taken GED classroom instruction, most (62 percent) took them through a local school 
system and 22 percent through a community college. Of that group 149 persons had 
participated in classroom instruction offered by local education agencies which receive MSDE 
adult ec«cation program funds. Eighty-three persons were in programs which did not. 

The availability of GED preparation classes is very well known to GED test takers. Only 
eight percent were not aware of classes. Respondents reported most frequently learning about 
classes through personal contacts (neighbors, relatives or friends.) The next most used 
source ot information was public notices. 

MSDE-funded instruction program classes have more females, 80 percent, than the non-MSDE 
classes, 69 percent, and less foreign-born enrollments, seven compared with nine percent. By 
age, the largest participant group for either MSDE or non-MSDE funded GED classes was middle- 
aged women (40 - 49 years old) . The next groups by size were young women (20 - 24 years old) 
and young men (25 - 29 years old) . 

The most notable contrast was the racial composition of MSDE and non-MSDE classes. 
Enrollments in MSDE funded programs were 86 percent white and 14 percent black, while in non- 
MSDE program enrollments were 55 percent white and 45 percent black. Participants in MSDE 
funded program tended to be more full-time employed, less apt to be seeking employment than 
those in non-MSDE program. 

length and Adeguacy of Instruction Study participants who had taken program-sponsored 
0 instruction, either MSDE funded or not, spent more hours in preparation than non-participants 
with over two-thirds receiving at least 31 hours of instruction. Further, persons in non- 
MSDE sponsored programs tended to spend more time in instruction than those in MSDE funded 
programs. 

The vast majority (over 90 percent) thought their classroom instruction was on an 
appropriate level. Only seven percent found instruction too easy. By individual subtests, 
the positive rating for instruction ranged from 58 percent for science to 89 percent for 
mathematics. Thirty-two percent of the respondents who took instruction felt nest prepared 
to take che mathematics test but 35 percent also felt least prepared to take the 
mathematics test. Except for mathematics, MSDE sponsored program received a slightly lower 
adequacy rating than non MSDE funded programs. However, science was the only subtest in 
which there was a significant difference in the adequacy rating between MSDE and non-MSDE 
programs. 

Conclusions 

1. The GED program in Maryland is an excellent public investment. As the findings 
indicate, public state dollars spent on high school completion programs for adult pay 
immediate and long-term dividends in terms of increased state taxes. The GED program is also 
an excellent personal investment. Less apparent but also reasonable to expect is the higher 
standard ot living which accompanies greater salaries. For example, certainly it can be 
expected that housing, health, nutrition and the well-being of children are positively 
affected oy tha Higher incomes generated by adults completing high school. 

, 2. while it might be assumed that the need for GED preparation programs would be 

greater for persons on a lower socio-f.conomic level, MSDE funded instructional programs tend 
to enroll more persons than non-MSDF funded programs who as a group traditionally may have 
less economic need for high school diplomas. 
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3. MSDE funded instructional programs received a good rating for adequacy of i 
instruction in the skills areas (writing, reading and mathematics) of the GED test but a less 
satisfactory one for instruction in social studies and science. However, these ratings may 
well reflect the subtest areas that are emphasized in GED instruction as much as quality of 
instruction. 

Results of the two nationwide studies as well as the Maryland follow-up study suggest: 

1. Although millions of adults have been served through the GED testing program, 
millions more could benefit by successfully earning an equivalency credential. Many of those 
who could benefit are probably unaware that ABE/GED programs exist. 

2. Nationally, we now know considerably more about people who take the GED tests and 
the overall impact taking the tests has on individuals' lives. We need to know more about 
the people who are not participating in adult education. 
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Abstract 



This paper is based on an on-going longitudinal study of the part- 
time instructors t>f adults employed by the continuing education 
divisions of a public school board and a college in Ontario , 
Canada. The findings of the study will be of especial interest 
to part-time instructors and administrators of adult education 
programs. The study provides f profile of these Instructors and 
documents how they feel about their working with adults and their 
suggestions for improving their teaching environment . This 
present paper is intended to encourage discussion on this topic , 
comparing the findings of the research with the experiences of 
the conference participants. A major report of the entire study 
is likely to be published in mid-1985. 



Introduction and Rationale 

An increasingly larger number of adults in Ontario and elsewhere are becoming involved in 
learning activities. More leisure time, a rapidly changing technology, curiosity, and greater 
opportunities for study and travel are only some of the incentives which encourage adults to 
make a commitment to some kind of purposeful learning. A recent study undertaken by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Institut Canadien d 'Education des Adultes 
(1982) indicates that upwards of 38Z of adults 18 years of age or older are involved in at 
least oae educational program and, under current trends, this figure is likely to increase. 

Paralleling the demand for part-time learning are the increasing number of teachers, 
counsellors and administrators who are becoming involved in wo \ing with adults in educational 
settings. Many such persons, especially the teachers/instructors, will be trained in areas 
other than adult education. Many will be needed on a part-time and not a full-time basis. 
One assumes that all of these instructors will be specialists in some subject-matter, but may 
not have been trained to understand the process of teaching adults. 

Williams (1972) refers to part-time faculty as "the neglected teachers/ 1 In the early 
1970s, a study done in Canada (Draper and Smith, 1973) indicated that an examination of 
numerous school employment records showed that upwards of 12% of the total elementary and 
secondary school teacher population become involved at some time in their careers with the 
part-time teaching of adults. When one transfers this information into actual numbers, the 
size of this group is considerable. However, a review of degree and uon-de^ree research, as 
well as the general litera-.ure in adult education, indicates that very little research has 
been done relating to the part-time teachers of adults. 

This present study attempts to learn more about the part-time instructor. It was 
realized, however, that such an understanding could be best accoroyw ip.vtd through a longitudinal 
study. The Information presented in this study covers a three-year pei.lci. rroui 1982 to 1984. 

The overall study, still on-going, was guided by a number o.c questions, such as: 
Initially, what motivated the part-time instructors to work ufiXA adiUs? What did they need 
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to learn aa teachers of adults? What resources did they use In order to learn about teaching 
adults? What are their aspirations with respect to working with adults, that Is, would they 
like to Increase their xnmitrcent to working with adults? To what extent do these instructors 
identify with tb*. field of adult education? To what extent do they feel part of the system 
which employs them as part-time instructors? 



The selection of instructors for the overall study was guided by two variables, geography 



large metropolitan city, a medium-sized city, and a rural/small town region. All part-time 
instructors employed by the continuing education divisions of the community college and the 
public school board in each of the three regions were surveyed. Through the use of mailed 
questionnaires, contact with these instructors was made once a year for the three-year period* 
Those who returned questionnaires in 1982 became the baseline group* The initial total 
number who responded in that year was 45A* One of the difficulties in a study of this kind 
is keeping in contact with the instructors over a long period of time* 

In this presentation, selected results are reported for the medium-sized city only* This 
paper is based on the responses from 15 instructors from each of the two institutions* 

Presentation of Data 

One noticeable difference between the instructors employed part-time by the two 
institutions was the greater heterogeneity of the college group, in terms of their full-time 
occupation * The school board employed a larger number (87%) of certified teachers in its 
continuing education program than did the college. A variety of subject-matter specialists 
were employed by the college, Including an electrical engineer, an architectural draftsman, a 
bank loans supervisor, and a building plumbing inspector . Paralleling this, over 50% of the 
part-time instructors were employed full-time by the same public school board, as compared to 
tne wide range of full-time employers of the instructors teaching for the; college* 

Both institutions included a wider range of subject-matter courses in their respective 
continuing education programs. Generally speaking, though, there appears to be little overlap 
between the two programs, with the school board offering more "leisure time 11 courses, and the 
college more trade/occupational oriented courses. At least half of the instructors in both 
institutions teach fewer than five hours per week , but with a norm of two-three hours for the 
college, and a greater variation within the school board program. About 30% of the 
respondents froia both institutions indicated that they would like to increase their number of 
hours teaching adults. 



The 1982 respondents were asked J if , during the past two years, they had been involved in 
any "training 11 program which focused on teach. r g and understanding adults . Although only two 
persons from each institution responded "yes," in fact the actual content of the training 
focused on the subject-matter of their teaching specialty, rather than the process/techniques 
and psychology of teaching adults. The same group of respondents was asked if they felt 
fairly certain that they will be teaching adults next year , within the same or another 
institution. Upwards of 85% replied in the affirmative. 

The Instructors indicated that a number of factors/resources would make their jobs 
easier , Including: better gaidelines from the administrators; job orientation; more suitable 
classrooms; more facilities and supplies, including better textbooks; discussions with other 
comparable subject-matter teachers; storage space; and separating the day-time high school, 
younger students from the older adults. Finally, when this group was asked if they belonged 
to any adult education organizations/associations , about 2% said "yes* 11 • - 

Respondents were ajked what was the most difficult thing they faced, or had to overcome 
when they first began to teach adults. Responses included: "accommodating a wide variety of 
adult interests"; "preventing rambling among the students"; "learning to serve the needs of 



Methodology 



and employing institution* 




Ontario were chosen: a 
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the adult students ; convincing the students that the subject-matter was worthwhile"; "having 
to overcome the fact that seme of the adult students were older than me"^ "overcoming my 
shyness and frustration"; and "instilling confidence in the adult students, ao learners." 
B-sed on their varied experiences, these instructors had much advice togive to instructors 
wt> ~t.? about to begin teaching adults for the first time. v\ N 

The study was also interested in knowing whether experiences arising from teaching adults 
' assisted them with their major full-time occupations. Responses included: "a greater ability 
to deal with people and their problems": "more effective in committee work"; "bette- able to 
set goals and manage my time"; "a greater ability to listen"; "a better understanding of human 
behaviour ; a greater appreciation that adults sometimes need extra help"; "more patience"; 
and *'a greater feeling of empathy." H te * 

The largest age cohort for those instructors employed by the school board was 46-55 years 
and the second largest cohort was 36-45 years. The two largest cohorts within the college 
program were 26-35 and 46-55 years. K 

, Many more questions were asked of the instructors, including the extent to which they 

felt part of the institutions that employed them as instructors of adults, and thei- 
suggesrions on how their employers could give them greater support, as instructors of adults. 

Conclusions and Implications 

There are many built-in* difficulties in undertaking longitudinal studies in adult 
education, but there are also *> number of values that can come from such studies. 
Administrative and funding . . ,rt cxild increase the number of such studies. 

In this stud' , rhere are a number of noticeable differences between the two institutions, 
including the age of instructors, courses taught, and teacher certification. The school board 
-instructors are blightly older, most are certified teachers, and the courses they teach are 
generally leisure, hobby-type courses or formal upgrading ones. Also, most of the 
instructors are employed full-time by the same school board that employs them a part-time 
instructors of adults. 

Many of the instructors employed by both institutions would like to increase their 
comrultment to teaching adults, although financial constraints within the institutions would 
seem to make this somewhat unlikely. Few of the instructors have had any training as adult 
educators, that is, most learn to teach adults through first-hand experience. Interestingly, 
there seems to be a reasonable amount of security within both groups about continuing their 
employment as part-time instructors. Many are quite clear and specific about- how their part- 
time instructing could be made easier and a number of them expressed feelings of being \ 
peripheral to the system that employed them. This situation could be improved. Furthermore, ' 
the research shows that in some cases, the instructors' experiences in working with adults are'« 
.transferable to other situations, including full-tiire employment, family, and any number of 
human interaction situations. 

Finally, it <s quite clear that the instructors are not familial with, or do not identify 
with, the adult education professional organizations, nor do they subscribe to their journals 
One might assume that these instructors, at least a sizeable number of them, are not familiar 
with the literature in adult education. Such organizations might take note of this fact. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE PANEL 
"LIFELONG LEARNING - A PROBLEM OF 
DEFINITION, POLICY AND VALUE." 

Laurence D. Mar tell 

ABSTRACT 



In an effort to develop a controversial framework for discussing 
-"Llf along Learning: Its problems of Definition, Policy and Value, 
I have assembled a group of higly regarded individuals who are 
heavily involved with adult Learning. I have asked all of the 
participants to discuss their positions on the problems of defini- 
tion, policy, and value within the framework of the triad: 
"How should Lifelong Learning be understood, who should determine 
its purpose, and which reforms are necessary to achieve its 
purpose?" Beyond this general guiding framework, I have asked 
each contributor to prepare remarks which reflect the unique 
views of the organizations they might represent. Diverse as 
that representation is, our goal, is not to seek concensus, 
but rather, our goal is to provide a conceptual map of the 
Lifelong Learning debate, reflecting the distinct interests of 
the United States Government, a National Member Association of 
Continuing Education, a University Services Bureau, a University 
Academic Graduate Division, and individual perceptions on the 
philosphy of Adult Education. 

Hal Beder's recent conference on "Rekindling Lifelong -Learning" was successful in many 
« ways not the least of which w-s to draw attention to a dwindling enthusiasm for self- 
SSected learning in Juxtaposition to the rising demand for learning as an extension of the 
Human 'SpiSTSory. Has^ifelong Learning succumbed to a policy vacuum? Or for tha 
matter, did it ever stand alone as a meaningful policy issue in the United States? What 
would be the value of rekindling or recessitating this ambiguous notion of Lifelong 
Learnlne? Were it revieved (assuming a revivification) , what should be the policy focus? 
£?£3l s^ pirtS understanding of Lifelong Learning be useful as an educational 
policy construct? 

One view about the concept "Lifelong Learning" is that it bridges the duality between' 
previous notions of institutionally-based education of adults and the individual self- 
directed learning which is fostered as personal and "social enhancement. 

As £ concept unifying previously competing notions of formally convened adult basic 
education, job training higher education, and the self-directed activities of learning 
and leamii.g systems, oae wonders whether the values which guide public policy would shift 
from an emphasis on human capital development toward personal and social fulfillment. The 
former assumes an occupational skills model, based on prescribed vocations for which to train; 
whereas, the latter presupposes a cultural skills model, tied to literacy and civic 
competencies essential to the human vocation which is expressed in occupations. 

Yet, it might be that this debate on the role of Lifelong Learning in American Society 
is being carried on by a minority of individuals who deal with adults on a professional 
basis. Perhaps the priority of adult learning as a public policy is a function of its role 
as peripheral to the educational system itself. For example, last year a Presidential 



1 Laurence D. Martel, Director, Office of Opportunity Education and Reserach, University 
^ College, Syracuse University, 610 East Fayette St., Syracuse, NY 13202. 
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Conference on Excellence in Education - a Conference oriented toward examining the strengths, 
veaknessess and directions for the educational system - bypassed Adult Education, Continuing 
Education and Lifelong Education, emphasizing the primace of primary and secondary education 
as the conduits for educational reform. Does this suggest that omitting Lifelong Learning 
from questions of national educational excellence is presumptive evidence that the education 
of adults is perceived as "distant" to the structure of education? Indeed can Lifelong 
Learning be a central aspect of the American Educational system, or is it necessarily on the 
fringe - at the so-called "periphery?" 

Despite the claim of "peripheral" sta^.s, it is usually characteristic of emerging 
educational activities and services that th", be accompanied by questions of "Professionalism," 
some of which are serious to the activities and services as a profession, distinct from other 
recognized professions (it often occurs that the further away one is from traditional activi- 
ties and services, the greater is the concern and effort to achieve traditional sanctions and 
social recognition) . 

With respect to "professionalism" within the realm of adult learning, with all of its 
constituencies, is a new wave of concern and research, surrounding issues of standard 
competencies, certification, licensure, regulation, and "Professional Ethics." 

Perhaps focusing on such introspective issues such as "Professionalism" in Lifelong 
Learning reinforces the pre-mature nature of the adult educational enterprise and its role 
on the outstcirts of the educational structure, and, therefore, educational policy. 

As a further consideration, the activities of education are often given a certain social 
*alue, depending upon the nature of the problem being treated. What it mean* to be at the 
fringe" of the educational system is, first, to be a part of the systeir , and also, to deal 
with problems not associated with either the main stream of social or educational priorities. 

It might well be that in the case of Lifelong Learning, the phrase "Esse Est Percipl" 
appropriately applies. "To be is to be perveived" gets translated into "tfhat Lifelong 
Learning is, is how it is perceived." Whether r.hat perception transcends the "Professionals" 
in adult learning to social and educational policymakers is a fundamental question. 

Critics are sometimes suspicious of panel titles which, beyond simple exploration, imply 
a promise of resolving very complex issues. Holding up a promise of resolution, two approach- 
es are often taken which usually surface in a pattern quite dissimilar from one another. 

The first route followed in some symposia is to presuppose a temple of wisdom and invite 
eager listeners to partake in a ceremony designed to "shed the light" through intuitive 
revelation or deductive reasoning and to arrive at tn insight into the problem and a path- 
way to resolution, if not indeed, a new theory. 

The other approach night be described as a "Sherlock Holmesian" investigative method 
which attempts to unravel the conceptual and political mystery by exploring the social 
conditions and sequence of events which cause us to even raise such questions. A "Jack 
Webbian" scrutiny of the facts of "what is" and how it hav evolved is expected to reveal- 
what ought to be - classic fallacy of wandering from the realm of the "is" to the domain 
of the "ought." 

That this panel avoid the trappings of these approaches, each of the partic J nants 
was asked to discuss their positions on the problems of Definition, Policy, and V><i *? 
wirMn the framework of the triad: "How should Lifelong Learning be underst"od, who s.iould 
determine its purpose, and which reforms are necessary to achieve its purposes?" further- 
more each participant was asked to prepare remarks which reflect the unique view* and diverse 
interests of the organizations they represent. 
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Dr. Paul Delker a 
Director of Adult Education 
U.S. Dept. of Education 
Room 5610 ROB 3 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dr. Alan B. Knox 
President, AAACE 
264 Teacher Education Bldg. 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Dr. Carol Katzkl 

Associate Drlector for Public Policy 
NUCEA 

1 Dupont Circle, Suite 4201 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dr. William Coffindaffer 

Deputy Director 

Maryland Cooperative Services 

University of Maryland, Symons Hall 

College Park, MD 20742 • 



Dr. Hal Beder 

Director of Graduate Education 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick* New Jersey 08903 

Dr. Laurence Mart el 
Director, Office of Opportunity 
Education and Research 
Syracuse University 
University College 
Syracuse, New York 13202 
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Government and Adult Education In Canada 

Alan M. Thomas 1 

Abstract 

A judge in Thunder Bay* Ontario, recently reduced a fine from 
more than $7,000 to $1,000 when the defendant, accused of 
having defrauded the government of Canada by using unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefits to complete a bachelor's degree in 
psychology, argued, "The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
(UIC) helped me get a degree and now T don't need the UIC... 
I'm trying to be a guy with a career and a family but the UIC 
you have to be an unemployed bum, how come people can collect 
pogey and not do anything?" (Globe and Mail, October 16, 1984) . 
7n "aneda, apparently, common sense is worth a discount of 852 • 

It is unlikelj that the judge understood that the case before him was Just one 
example of the total lack of any coherent concept for the management of lifelong 
learning, or continuing education, in Canada. Canada Is, however, not alone in Its 
possession of this vacuum. A recent article in Convergence on continuing education in 
Australia (Duke, C. , 1984) indicate* a similar confusion; a confusion common to most 
countries in the world. Part of tK« reason for this confus*on is the rapidly 
increasing demand for re-entry to formal educational systems at all levels by new and 
unconventional (I.e. older) students. 

The forces which have combined to produce the enormous rate of re-entry are 
familiar to us all. Equally familiar is the fact that re-entry has been, and remains, 
selective with respect to original educational success, income, and occupation. That 
fact would appear to be consistent in all of the industrial societies. Two 
observations are possible. One is that the education of adults in most of these 
countries in 1985 %ears a striking resemblance to the educational provisions for the 
young prior to the introduction of what has come to be called, ironically* "free 
compulsory education". That is to say the rich take cere of themselves, the middle 
class is adept at utilizing what public resources there are, and the poor get little 
or nothing. The second observation is that in terms of the organization of 
educational opportunities, what we have is Ptolemy before Copernicus. A great deal of 
tf*' and multidinous special arrangements exist. In additon, there is no reason to 
bej that systems o± education catering to entire life-cycles can ever be as simple 
as the ones designed for children in the past century. Nevertheless, until we select 
the proper sun for the center of this universe, we are doomed to fail, and to fail 
precisely where no democratic society can afford failure. 

It will come as no surprise to this conference that the proper sun must be 
learning, rather than education. Learning is what individuals do; it is an activity 
rather than a possession, and it is not coercible. There *s no need to bore this 
audience with further definition, except to poiiic out the the "learning perspective" 
is a difficult one to achieve, and equally difficult to maintain. A hundred yea^s of 
conditioning, and the very powerful institutional interests of formal education, 
incline the imagination t<* equate the two. However, to succeed even briefly in 
viewing the world through the perspective of learning is to go to the heart of the 
society in a way that few other perspectives allow. The founders of the liberal state 
inr'sted that che ultimate political power be lodged with the individual who alone is 
capable of learning. 

X Alan M. Thomas, Processor, Adult Education, O.I.S.E.. Toronto. Ontario, Canada M5S 1V6. 
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All societies htve to, «nd have always had to, cope with the fact that members of 
their populations are capable of learning throughout their lives. The demand for such 
flexibility manifests itself in four principal events: (A) the emergence of new 
generations; (B) disasters involving th4 majority of the population, such as plague, 
famine, and other natural disasters, but principally (in the last 500 years) war; (C) 
large scale changes taking place within, generations, a more recefit phenomenon; and, 
(D) adjustments required for groups or individuals within the population such as the 
physically or culturally handicapped. Each of these phenomena can be met by one of 
two responses. One is to eliminate the source of the demand; a response most 
frequently observed with respect to manifestation (U)% such as the treatment of lepers 
or of certain brands of criminals (though we should remember that Herod is reported to 
have tried to deal with .an example of manifestation (A) in *his manner). The other If 
to accommodate the necessary learning required by the individuals concerned in order 
to cope with the situation. 

Any society has four principal modes of response to these demands for learning. 
U) It can permit any learning that is not obviously destructive oi the society as a 
whole. Everyone will recognize in this mode the outlines of the common law soceity. 

(2) It can encourage the pursuit and achievement of certain specific objectives 
associated with the need to learn by putting particular resources at the disposuJ of 
the learners, without specifying the manner of use or the particular outcomes. In 
this mode we can recognize activities which we have traditionally associated with 
"culture 11 and increasingly, over the past century In North America, with religion. 

(3) The society may utilize the "directive" mode, which brings us into the all too 
familiar realm of education and its attendant wealth and power. We are most familiar 
with the application of this mode to learning marif estation (a), the emergence of new 
generations. However, we need to realize that the directive response on a mas*> scale 
Is of relatively recent origin. (4) The final mode of response is one of prevention. 
Tn this case, the society finds the particular learning outcomes either repugnant, 
such as in the present case of forms of pornography, or destructive, such as the 
non-medical use of drugs, and utilizes its maximum resources of prevention, including 
the law, to drive them out of the society. Success in such a response is uneven. 
Learning is, in Itself, a powerful dynamic, quite apart form what Deing learned. 
Other than by killing, exiling, or somehow containing the source ot such learning, the 
only recourse i society hen is to try to maximize the satisfactiv .is associated with 
ac<ptable learning objectives associated with the first three responses. It would 
appear that success in this area has been mixed. 

The foregoing formulation of manifestation/response mode is advanced as a natural 
evolution of concern for "life-long learning", and as a substantially improved basis 
for understanding what is happening in our societies. We are surrounded by the 
rhetoric of "change" (what used to be called progress, though the characteristic 
optimism hs* vanished* and we should know that all change involves somebody learning 
something he or she diet not know before. Therefore, this formulation allows us to 
embrace wider ho.izons of "change" and to put the/a in terms of human learning, or the 
lack of it. It aJso provides a basis for understanding what is happening to the 
educational systems in our countries and further, what responses might be most 
effective. 

Canada is chosen as an ekample primarily because I know it better than any other 
society at any period in its history, and indeed to any organization, frany of the 
Insights utilized in its development arose from close studies of training and 
education in large non-educational organizations ir. Canada during the past decade 
(Thomas et al, 1981). 

In the activities associated with Mode (1) response, we find as suggested 
earlier, the lineaments of the common law society. The basic condition of such a 
society, that anything can be done which is not expressly forbidden (in contrast to 
"normative" societies, such as France, and most o f the socialist societies where model 
behaviour is enshrined in the law) is easily trai, ated into: anything can be learned 
O hat is not expressly forbidden. This translation becomes increasingly so as we 
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progress towards the so-called information society* Canada has Inherited the same 
legal foundations as the United States and, like the United States, has departed from 
that foundation substantially , into forms of administrative lav which, in fact, 
functions in various areas (broadcasting for example) as in normative societies. 
This has resulted In a number of social innovations, in which Canada has provided 
considerable world leadership; for example, the increasing practice by large 
semi-judicial bodies of providing the means by which small, impoverished groups can 
appear competently before them. This practice not only provides for the small groups 
in question to learn how to represent their interest to the greater society it also 
provides that the greater society hears that representation* The progress Is slow, 
and was more prevalent in the palmy sixties than ^t present* but it is a principal 
that has not been lost* In this mode are, of course, to be found the basic freedoms 
guarded continuously by both our societies— ^-speech, movement* religion, and 
association. As adult educators we need to be especially attentive to the maintenance 
of the freedom of association, since all of the literature in adult education 
indicates that adults learn more from other adults than from any other single source* 
It in worth noting that, in Canada, it is hardly a century since the last of the 
anti-conspiracy laws were repealed* 



What Is relatively new In Canada 
level and in all provinicial jurisdict 
turn to American experience, sometimes 
that Bill ol Rights share, everywhere, 
to those things that cannot be changed 
until recently, gender. While such ac 
matter of age remains contentious and 
provisions in different jurisdictions, 
and which, in general, it does not get 



is a proliferation of Bills of Rights at the federal 

ions.. The novelty of these new acts has caused us t< 
to thfe wrong experience* What is important for us as 
a comr m proscription of discrimination with respect 
by le ling — place of origin, color, age, and, / 

ts have pread generally throughout Canada , the / 

there, is considerable variance among the 

It is an area that bears our close attention 



The real importance of the manifestateions that are responded to via Mode (1) is that 
It Is here that the decisions are taken about how and for what the other model responses 
will be utilized* The maintenance of the basic freedoms to learn already described is 
directly related to how learning will be treated as a proper object of the other responses. 
Most of the visible decisions ^bout the utilization of prevention are taken within the Mode 

(i). ! 

In Mode (2) response, we find a range of activities usually associated with culture, 
but which, under the impact of electronic media ant 1 the politicizatlon of culture, are 
becoming more and more central to our concerns. Traditionally, this response included the 
support of museums, libraries, art galleries, artistic performing companies, parks and 
wilderness reserves, and, more recently, educational television* ih Canada, the 
maintencance of federal authority over broadcasting introduces some! interesting political 
gymnastics, involving the permission to allow educational agencies which are entirely 
provincial in status to enter into the realm of broadcasting. A moment's reflection will 
remind you of how tense and difficult a matter this proved to be in the case of the 
province of Quebec, where language, the currency of first radio, and then television 
is the basis of the resurgence of cultural deteiminat iorj and political independence. 
In recent years, wich the rise of cultural and then political nationalism in that 
province, the social contract has been highly visible and its fragility remains 
alarming, though perhaps less so th n a decade age* 

The Mode (2) response has a subsection, in which certain agencies, labour unions, 
industries ♦ voluntary groups, etc* are formally assigned the task of achieving 
specific learning outcomes and are assisted in various ways to achieve them* A piime 
excmpJe is the provision of federal funds to the labour movement since 1977 for th* 
undertaking of eJucation (Thomas, Abbey, 1983)* 
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The federal government has always been held responsible by the electorate for the 
state of the economy. Until recently, that condition seemed sufficiently divorced 
from the education of children to allow the federal government to depend, albeit 
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somewhat uneasily, on the educational efforts of the provinces. A consequence of that 
dependence is that the education of adults was allowed to slip fi tnly into provincial 
hands. Increasingly, as the separation between education and eco.:3mic health has 
narrowed, the federal government has reduced its educational support, and diverted 
funds into Mode (2) responses, thereby throwing the convential systems , particularly 
the post-secondary system, into turmoil* 

There are advantages and disadvantages to the use of Mode (2) responses, more that 
can be examined in the limits of this paper. They have not received much attention 
because the dynamics have not been understood. By using the Mode (2) response, the 
fuader entrusts the achievement of learning objectives to those agencies most likely 
to use them, thus reducing the "school to work" programs. In addition, the student 
has a prior relationship with the provider of the learning resources, as an employee 
or member, or something of the sort. Problems of recruitment and motivation are 
alleviated. There is evidence in the evaluation of the labour organizations' programs 
(Thome* 9 Abbey, 1983) that individuals who do not normally participate in publicly 
provided programs did participate in the programs provided by the labour organizations 
of which they are members. However, the learning results are not transferable by the 
Individual; those most In need, chat is, those outside employment or membership, 
get the least assistance; competency of teaching and evaluation is hard to develop 
r.nd maintain, and the arrangements can be terminated with little of the outcry that 
attend? the closing of a school or a formal program. 

The Mode (3) response, the formal educational systems, is all tco familiar, but the 
activities Involved become more understandable if they are seen as a Mode (3) response; 
that is, as one among several model responses to demands for learning. The educational 
system(s), with their characteristic isolation of the learner as "student" from the rest 
of society, float in a sea of learning. It is, however, a sea that is subject to 
differentiation, description, and classification. 

In Canada, as elsewhere, the educational system is large, powerful and expensive. 
It is also more totally publicly controlled than in the United States. However, as in 
the United States, these syn terns have lost their domination of knowledge* research, and 
learning. What they retain is the exclusive right to certify and not a gre :t deal more. 
Tn addition, as new bodies of students, new in the sense of representing different 
compositions of age and background, have invaded the educational agencies, the 
missions of these agencies have become blurred, and they and their publics have become 
increasingly uneasy about their present and future. 

Canada represents a useful example of a society which hae, since the turn of this 
century and within the complexities of its federal structure, increasingly utilized 
(almost exclusively) the Mode (3) response in order to meet the developing demands for 
learning. Although its peculiar position ir North America has prevented it from ignoring 
Mode (?) responses to the degree Miey have been ignored elsewhere. Since the late 
seventies it has been apparent, though not very clearly exp 9.,*M f that the limit of the 
utilization of Mode (3) responses has been reached. For a variety of reasons and with 
a variety of consequences, not the least beia.g confusion, Canada, at all levels 
o<" jurisdiction, is now moving away from this exclusive dependence. This shift leads 
to greater and greater complexitie? in relationships between the characteristic 
agencies of the various modes,. and to considerable difficulty particularly fcr the 
individual learner, in understanding what is taking place *nd where resources are, or 
ought to be, located and discovered. Characteristic issues arising under these 
conditions, requiring investigation and understanding, are those associated with 
control. 

We have reached a turning point in the explosive growth of adult education and adult 
learning. The limits of the utilization of the formal system, in terms of its design to 
meet the needs of children and youth, have been reached. Wt can go no farther vithout 
some radical transformation of those agencies* — the School Board in Canada is an excellent 
example of such a transformation — and of the search for alternative means of meeting the 
consuming need for learning. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE POLICIES AND ISSUES WHICH RESULTED IN THE FORMATION OF THE 
MARYLAND FIRE-RESCUE EDUCATION AND TRAINING COMMISSION 
USING THE SYSTEMS THEORY MODEL OF POLICY FORMATION 

Bruce J. Walzi 

Abstract 

The systems theory model of policy development was applied to 
the formation of a state emergency service training agency. The 
various inputs which resulted in the formation of the agency were 
investigated through a literature search and personal interview*. 
Environmental influences, demands, and supports which constituted 
the input side of the model were identified. 

INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this paper is to determine the issues and policy which resulted in the 
creation of the Maryland Fire-Rescue Education and Training Commission, an agency of the State 
Board for Higher Education. This analysis will, be conducted within the framework of the 
systems theory model of politics as conceptualized by Easton (1965). Emphasis will be directed 
towards the inputs side of the model, specifically the environment, demands and support. 

.7 provide a framework for this analysis of policy, the following research question has 
been formulated: 

What were the system inputs — environmental influences, demands, and supports — which 
were transformed by the political system and outputed as the Maryland Fire-Rescue 
Education and Training Commission (MFRETC)? 

Two approaches were used to answer the research question. First, a literature search and 
review was conducted to provide an overview of the Commission's history and actions as well as 
insight into the system inputs involved. Second, personal interviews were conducted of 
individuals involved with the formation and operation of MFRETC. 

Systems Theory — An Overview 

Systems theory has been applied to a number of phenomena and processes, both natural and 
man-made. The "system" consists of inputs, a "blackbox" which transforms the inputs, and the 
resulting outputs. The system exists within an environment which impacts upon the components 
of the system. v ' 

David Easton in A Framework for Political Analysis (1965), applied systems theory to the 
political process. Public policy is the result-output of the political system. An outline of 
the systems model is presented below (Dye, 1972). 
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*Bruce J. Walz, Manager, Institute Development Division, Maryland Fire and Rescue Institute, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742. 
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POLICY ANALYSIS 



In order to analyze the varied inputs and environmental influences which resulted in the 

formation of the Maryland Fire-Rescue Education and Training Commission, and thus answer the ' 

proposed research question, three areas will be investigated. These are environmental 
influences, demands, and support* 

Environmental Influences 

A number of environmental influences came to be*r on the Maryland emergency services in 
the 1970* s. However, one influence which has always been present and is the driving force 
behind the fire service is the annual loss of life and property due to fire. This fact 
supports the need for well organized and highly trained firefighters. 

In ?972, President Wixon appointed a National Commission on Fire Prevention and Control 
(NCFPC). Among the many recommendations of the NCFPC contained in their report entitled 
America Burning (1973) was the establishment of a national fire academy and minimum standards, 
for firefighters. Also in 1973, the Joint Council of National Fire Service Organizations 
established the National Professional Qualification System for certifying fire service 
personnel. These actions had two major impacts on the Maryland fire service. First, there was 
now a "federal focus" on the fire problem and firefighter training. The newly formed United 
States Fire Administration began developing reconmendat ions for state firefighter training and 
competency standards. To avoid federal control of state training, the Maryland State Firemen's 
Association (MS FA) began development of a mechanism for statewide training standards 
(R. J. Smith, personal communication, February 28, 1984). 

Second, in 1973, Montgomery County, Maryland, implemented a county firefighter 
qualification system based on the National Professional Qualification System. These two 
actions served to begin a statewide trend to coordinate and review emergency services 
training. 

The middle 70' s were also a time of increased accountability for governments and their 
agencies. With the war in Vietnam and the scandal of Watergate, the public demanded 
responsible government. In 1975, over $50 million was spent by counties and local 
jurisdictions for fire and rescue services (Gov. Comm., 1975). To provide the most efficient 
and economical training for emergency services personnel, it~vas becoming evident that some 
form of statewide coordination was needed (Gov. Conm., 1975; MSFA, 1972). 

Demands 

The demands which were inputed into the political system consisted of action by various 
emergency services organizations to affect the policy governing emergency services training. 
The foremost organization involved in such actions was the Maryland State Firemen's 
Association. This organization has long been a focus for political action by the state's 
firemen . 

The MSFA has enjoyed a long history of cooperation with the executives of the state. A 
former governor, J. Millard Tawes, was president of the association in 1936. Almost yearly, 
the MSFA has approached the Governor fcr increased aid to fire departments and increased 
funding tor draining. The requests for increased training have usually been in the name of the 
Fire Service Extension. 

During its course of development, the Fire Service Extension (FSE) of the University of 
Maryland grew and became nationally recognized. However, during the 1960*8, reduced funding by 
the University and an increased demand for training overtaxed the FSB's staff. Continued 
requests for additional staff and funding by the MSFA to the University were rejected (MSFA, 
1972). Concerned for the future of fire service training in Maryland, the MSFA took their case 
to then Governor Marvin Mandel. The governor was sympathetic, but as related by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Glaubitz, the Governor suggested that the MSFA develop a plan rather than coming to him 
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each year wanting something. Following up on the Governor's suggestion! Mr. Glaubitz, then 
president of the MSFA, appointed a ten year plan comnittee co-chaired by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. C. Oscar Baker, chairman of the MSFA training committee. 

Upon completion of the "Education and Training Ten Year Plan" in May of 1972, the MSFA 
provided copies to the Governor! all members of the Legislature , county firemen's associations 
all libraries in the state, and the University of Maryland administration. The report, which 
called upon the University to increase the funding and resources of the FSE and establish 
regional training centers, was according to Mr, Smith essentially ignored by the University, 
Again frustrated, the MSFA approached Governor Mandel. As a result of this meeting, the 
Governor appointed the Governor's Commission on Fire Services, Senate Joint Resolution 7, in 
1974. A major recommendation of the commission was the creation of the Maryland Fire-Rescue 
Education and Training Commission, 

Concurrent with the activities of the MSFA to improve and increase funding for the FSE, 
another major force impacting upon training in the State of Maryland was the development of 
local jurisdictional training academies and community college fire science programs. With 
increased urbanization and a period of prosperity, coupled with the problems of staff and 
funding being experienced by the FSE, the local academies began to offer increased training 
programs for their volunteers, even to the point of competing with the FSE. Responding to the 
national thrust for professional certification, both Montgomery County in 1973 and Baltimore 
County in 1976 implemented county-wide certification systems based on the national standard 
(Porter, 1984). A more intrinsic reason for the growth of the academies was their desire to 
control their own training and requirements without interference from the state. 

As the technology of fire fighting and emergency medical services expanded, the need for 
increased education became apparent. To meet this need, the community colleges developed 
curriculum? in fire science. Associate degrees were being offered by Catonsviile Community 
College and Montgomery College in the early 70 f s. 

It can be seen that in the early 1970's, there were three major sources of training for 
emergency services personnel — the Fire Service Extension, the local academies, and the 
community colleges. Fire fighting is a dangerous occupation which requires extensive teamwork 
and coordination of resources. Without some form of coordinated training, the fire service in 
Maryland had the potential of becoming fragmented. Instead of following the national trend to 
universal certification, Maryland was moving in the opposite direction. The need for a 
statewide fire-rescue training commission became apparent. 



In Easton's system theory approach, support occurs when individuals or groups agree to 
abide by policy decisions and follow the *aw. In the case under discussion, a policy decision 
was reached to form the MFRETC. This policy was legitimized by an act of the legislature in 
the form of House Bill 784 which established MFRETC. 

The idea, make-up, and charge of MFRETC was first put foil!: by the Governor's Commission 
on Fire Services in January of 1975. Commission members represented all areas of the fire 
service and emergency medical service as well as the public, 

A review of the witness list for H.B. 784 and a summary of public hearing testimony for 
S.B. 771 provided by the Department of Legislative Reference of the Maryland General Assembly, 
give insight into the political support for the commission legislation. The witness list 
indicates that 13 witnesses testified and only two were against the bill. 

A review of public hearing testimony for Senate Bill 771 (Senate version of H.B. 784) 
also shows a broad base of overwhelming support for the commission concept. The predominant 
theme throughout the testimony is the need to coordinate emergency services education and 
training efforts in the state. Secondary to this is the need for mobility between 
organizations and the issue of professional qualifications. 



Support 
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After amendments to restructure representation on the MFRETC, place it under the State 
Board for Higher Education, and clarification of necessary staff support and funding, H.B 784 
and S.B. 771 passed the Legislature in 1976. 

Cone lusion 

The formation of public policy is a complex phenomenon. The case under study in this 
paper involved many organizations and agencies at the local, state, and federal level, each 
organization having its own cause and purpose. To summarize, the system inputs which'were 
transformed by the political system into the Maryland Fire-Rescue Education and Training 
Commission are presented balow within the framework of Easton's system model (Easton, 1965; 
Dye i 1972)» 
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Maryland fire loss, firefighter death and injury, USFA training standards, 
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CLERICAL WOMEN AS RETURNING STUDENTS 



Mary lee Bomboy 



Abstract 



This paper describes a follow-up study of 73 women clerical 
workers who completed a special one year nine college credit 
program between 1978 and 1983. The study utilized the critical 
incident technique supplemented by a questionnaire. Results 
showed that 64.4% continued with college after completing the 
program. Being promoted and having a career and/or education 
goal were strongly related to continuation. Also related were 
being single, childless, black or havirg an Annual family in- 
come under $15,000. Barriers to continuation were situational 
and pyschological; lack of time was the major single barrier. 
Few institutional barriers were found. 



Public Service Women's Studies (PSWS) is a year long, nine college credit program devel- 
oped by Cornell University-New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations' Institute 
for Women and Work and offered to clerical workers employed by the State of New York. The 
program has been offered in Albany, New York since 1978 and as of June 1983, 275 women had 
completed it. 

The program was specifically developed to assist these clerical workers gain the skills, 
knowledge and confidence that would enable them to succeed in college and gain upward mobility 
on the job. Because a college degree is usually required for promotion from the clerical to 
the professional grades in New York State Civil Service, the program places emphasis on as- 
sisting students in transferring to another college program upon completion of PSWS* 

Students in the program are self-selected. Most receive 50% tuition reimbursement from 
their agencies. All attend classes on their own time. The program year is divided into three 
12-week terms, September-December, January-March, and Apr 11- June. Students attend classes one 
evening each week, immediately after work at a site convenient to state employees. 

They take two courses each term and spend a total of just over three hours in class. Ap- 
proximately six hours outside of class is devoted to homework each week. They earn 1.5 
credits per course, three each term, or nine credits for the year. A 1.5 credit format is 
used to ease the transition back to school and also to allow students to sample six subject 
areas during the year. 

The curriculum is non-elective and the subject matter (written communication, oral com- 
munication, interpersonal behavior, mathematics and supervision) was chosen to provide the 
skills and knowledge most useful to women seeking job advancement and continuing college study* 
Seventy-two percent of those entering the program between 1978 and 1983 completed the full year. 

Purpose of the Study 



The major purposes of the study were: (1) to determine how many women who completed the 
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program actually continued their college education afterward; (2) to learn which colleges and 
programs were most successful in retaining these women; (3) to determine how the variables of 
age, marital status, number and age of children, ethnicity, family income, previous education, 
job situation, and husband's education level correlated with continuation; (4) to determine if 
critical incidents which facilitated or impeded continuation could be identified; and (5) to 
„ identity barriers which remain for working women who wish to continue their education. 



The study described here is primarily a qualitative field study which sought to uncover 
barriers which remained for clerical women in pursuing higher education as \sell as to identify 
factors which facilitated continuation with college for completers of PSWS. Continuation was 
defined as having taken at least one college credit course since completing PSWS. 

The study utilized the critical incident technique developed by John C. Flanagan in the 
1940s. The technique is "essentially a procedure for gathering lmporta;.c facts concerning be- 
havior in defined situations 11 (Flanagan, 1954, p. 339). In the present study participants 
were asked to describe specific incidents which either facilitated their continuation with 
cc liege after the completion of PSWS or impeded it. Incidents were self -reports based on re- 
call which subjects, meeting with the researcher in small groups, wrote on cards provided. 
Subjects were asked to describe as best they could an actual incident which was critical in 
their decision of whether or not to continue with college. 

Incidents collected were then sorted into abstract categories according to guidelines 
provided by Flanagan (1954). Separate categories were developed for impeding incidents and 
for facilitating incidents. 

Because of the limited use of the critical incident technique in studies of this type and 
the exploratory nature of this study, a questionnaire was developed to provide background data 
on participants as well as to provide a context in which to analyze the incidents. 

Study participants were 73 clerical women who had completed PSWS between 1978 and 1983. 
Forty-seven of these women had continued with college; 26 had not. Twenty-four were enrolled 
at the time of the study. The study population was drawn from a possible universe of 275 pro- 
gram completers. Participants were self-selected in that they responded voluntarily to a 
letter sent to all members of the completing group. As a result there is probably response 
bias in the sample. 



Cr it. leal Incidents 

Analysis of usable responses collected from 70 participants revealed that many of them 
did not provide an anecodote describing an event which was "sufficiently complete in itself 
to permit references and predictions to be made" (Flanagan, 1954, p. 327). Many subjects 
wrote general descriptions of life circumstances and attitudes which either facilitated or im- 
peded college continuation. These general statements were termed "reasons" and analyzed with 
the critical incident data. 

In analyzing the facilitating incidents and reasons provided by participants, four major 
categories emerged: (1) change in self-concept, (2) job change or advancement, (3) support of 
others, and (4) logistics. The largest number of responses fell into the categories of change 
in self-concept (20) and job change or advancement (15). Together these categories account 
for 35 of 44 or 79.5% of the total facilitating incidents and reasons given. Support of others 
was mentioned but seven times, and logistics, twice. 

Impeding incidents and reasons were provided both by the 26 women who had not continued 
thuir education and by many of the 20 others who had continued at one point but at the time 
of the study were not enroll " A . in a college credit course. 
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In analyzing the Impeding incidents and reasons received, it became clear that they could 
be divided into the three major categories of barriers to education described in the litera- 
ture: (1) situational, (2) psychological, and (3) institutional (Tittle and Denker, 1980- 
Charner, 1980; Benjamin 1979; Wertheimer and Nelson, 1977). 



The largest number of incidents and reasons given mentioned situational barriers (33), 
These included such factors as lack of time, financial constraints, health and family respon- vi- 
sibilities. Psychological barriers, barriers which are within the women themselves, were men-*** 
tioned 20 times; among these were age, lack of goal clarity, uncertainty of reward and pref- 
erence for other activities. Institutional barriers such as inability to gain admission, 
scheduling problems, curricula, appeared only three times. Overall situational barriers played 
the greatest part in keeping these women from continuing their education. , Of the 56 barriers 
mentioned, 59% were situational. Time was the major s)ngle barrier. A > 

Slightly less that half of the subjects (47.9%) were able to provide critical incidents. ^ 
This result brings into question the feasibility of using the critical incident technique as 
the sole method of data collection in this type of study. Yet the number of incidents received 
(42) was sufficient for the researcher to discern patterns and develop categories into which 
the reasons provided also $Lt. Additionally, the incidents and reasons provided a richer, more 
varied data base than straight-forward questioning would have done. 

The Questionnaire 

■ -i 

A four page questionnaire was completed by all participants at the same time incidents 

were collected. Questionnaire responses provided a demographic description of continuing and 
non-continuing women as w$ll as information on previous college experience, job status, and 
promotion. 

Significant findings from the questionnaire were related to age, marital status, presence 
of children, ethnicity, income, goals, and achieving a promotion. Overall 64.4% of respondents 
had taken at lfeast one college credit course since completing PSWS. The largest percentage of 
continuers were woir * in their 20s; 85.7% of completers in this age group continued. However, 
the majority of study participants were in their 30s and 40s as are the majority of PSWS stu- 
dents. Nearly 74% of women not currently married (including divorced, separated,- widowed and 
never married) continued while 56% of currently married women continued. Of the women without* 
children, 74% continued, while 60% of women with children continued. Although the population 
of the study was predominantly white, black women continued at higher rates. Six of seven 
black women in the study (85.7%) continued while 41 of 64 (64.1%) white women did. Surpris- 
ingly, women with family incomes, of $15,000 or less annually were more likely to continue than 
women in any other income group. Ten of 12 (83.3%) continued. 

The importance of goal clarity was shown by the questionnaire to be strongly related to 
continuation. Forty-four of 47 continuers had a career goal; 41 of 47 had an education goal. 
Non-continuers were divided almost equally between those having a go?l or not having a goal. 
A strong connection between promotion and continuation was also found. Of those women who 
were promoted since completing PSWS, 26 of 31 (83.9%) continued. Fifty-five percent of all 
continuers were promoted. 

Continuers were found to have transferred to nine other institutions in the Albany area. 
The largest number (15) participated in a non-traditional degree program offered by the state 
university. Three had received degrees fiom this program and it appeared to be a popular 
choice because of the flexibility it allowed in earning a degree. However, nine of the 15 had 
withdrawn from this program before completion. From additional interviews it appears that the 
high degree of flexibility and the large amount of independent study required in such a program 
can be a problem for some of these women. 

Fifteen other continuers chose among three private liberal arts colleges in the area. Of 
these nine were still enrolled at the time of the study. The remaining continuers chose com- 
munity colleges (six, with four still enrolled), the state university (five, with two still 
enrolled), and another Cornell extension program (three, all still enrolled j . 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Major conclusions of the study are that clerical women do want to continue their educa- 
tion and that a large number succeed in doing so after completing a special one-year bridge 
program. They are, hovev**, haapmd by conditions of women's lives: family responsibilities, 
J[ob responsibilities, and resultant lack ofvtime. Financial constraints also play a role, al-^.y*^ 
though they were not reported as frequently as one might expect* ••ygj 

Women in this group attended college for many reasons but the major reason which emerged 
was the perceived connection between college attendance and upward mobility on the job. Often 
upward mobility was tied to increased earnings. The role of college attendance in strengthening" 
the self -concept of participants .was also confirmed by the study. 

Numerous findings of the study have implications f*.r adult educators. First, it is im- 
portant to note that institutional barriers (curriculum, registration procedures, etc.) were *^ 
not significant barriers for these women. Only three of 56 (5.4%) barriers mentioned were in- 
stitutional. On the contrary, institutions of higher education were perceived as welcoming by 
this group and no one reported a problem in baing accepted into another college program. 

Institutions should, however, expect an "in and out" pattern of attendance from this group. 
Some 62% of study participants had some college experience before PSWS, and only 33% of those 
who had continued afterward w$re enrolled at the time of the study. It seems likely that many 
will eventually continue and even receive degrees, but their credits are likely to come from 
three or more institutions. 

The , strong connection between continuation and job advancement implies that institutions 
should strengthen curricula in such areas* as business administration, public administration and 
computing and work with local employers in developing links between the college and the work- 
place. Adult students want to see some payoff on the job from their educational efforts^ 

Utilizing available tuition reimbursement is also important. Study participants usually • 
received 50% tuition reimbursement .j This reimbursement is important in overcoming financial 
barriers and is frequently underutilized by employed adults. Studies of tuition reimbursement 
have shown that typically under 5% of eligible workers use it (Lusterman, 1977; Gold and • 
Charner, 1982). / 
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Graduate Adult Education as a Socio-Cultural Product: 
A Cross-Cultural Analysis of Professional Preparation in the IKS. & U.K. 

1 

Stephen Brookfield 

Abstract 



Adult education curricula and practices reflect wider societal 
structures and prevailing political ideologies. Graduate adult 
education programs can be analysed as social facts; sui generis 
realities whiph perpetuate and support existing world views, 
o values, stereotypes, behavioral norms and ideologies. These 

programs are socio-cultural products and must be understood in 
terms of their cultural context. Graduate adult education programs 
in America and Britain are compared in terms of four analytical 
categories. Their methods, curricula, evaluative criteria and 
intellectual terrain are reflective of prevailing cultural forms. 

The habit of viewing adult education curricula and practices as reflective of wider social 
structures and prevailing political ideologies seems unfamiliar to adult educators. This is 
in marked contrast to the world of elementary education where critical analyses ol school 
curricula frequently demonstrate how school curricula perpetuate prevailing world views, 
stereotypes, societal values, ideologies and behavioral norms. Curricula are regarded not as 
acts of individual program design perpetrated by individual teachers in specific contexts, but 
rather as socio-cultural products; siii generis realities which can be studied as objective 
realities in much the same way we examine economic systems or political arrangements. This 
mode of analysis allows us to demonstrate how curricula are designed to be reflective of, and 
sustaining to, prevailing political and economic ideologies. What comprises a school 
curriculum in terms of a body of public knowledge, accepted ideologies, approved values and 
appropriate content, becomes a politically significant issue. If schools function to 
perpetuate prevailing ideologies, and if they legitimize a majority culture by socializing 
individuals to accept that culture, then curricular alterations which challenge the values 
of that culture become politically contentious. 

Adult Education in America and Britain 



American adult education, as presented in historical analyses, is cast within a liberal- 
democratic framework. Adult education is viewed as an enhancement to the realisation of 
individualism. This tradition is evident in the early writings of Lindeman, Bryson and others, 
through the Great Books program, to the current popularity of the related ideas" of andragogy 
and self-directed learning. It is no accident that research and theory focusing on self- 
directed learning should be the major growth area in adult education in the U.S. in the last 
15 years, yet be relatively unexplored in Europe. The finding that adults repeatedly design, 
conduct and evaluate their own learning in an independent manner is a perfect enhancement to 
the American ethos of rugged individualism. 

In Britain, on the other hand, there is much less consensu 1 agreement on what comprises 
any kind of central tradition. To many, the adult education movement is inextricably tied to 
the development of the trade union movement, the Labour party, and workers 1 education. To 
others, adult education is an intellectually inclined, cognitive activity, closer to liberal 
education. In contrast to the largely consensual, liberal democratic tradition evident in 
American adult education, then, British ad lit education is characterised by a clear division 
between adult educators concerning the importance of the connection between adult education 
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and political activity. A very real debate rages in British adult education between those 
who view adult education tn terms of individual cultural enhancement and those who set adult 
education within the context of social and political movements. No such public debate 
between clearly articulated polarities is currently present in American adult education. 

There is also a difference between the two countries concerning the amount and intensity 
of attention devoted by adult . educators to the question of what should be a suitable program . 
for those seeking to join the profession. In the U.S. a substantial body of literature exists 
outlining the areas of knowledge to which future adult educators should be exposed, and the 
skills they should develop. In Britain, very little literature is available on this. This 
difference reflects the broader differences in the scale of the graduate adult education 
enterprise in the two countries. According to a number of externa 1 indicators (the number of 
universities engaged in training adult educators, the numbers of students enrolled in such 
programs, the number of faculty engaged full time in this work, the amount of research 
undertaken, the opportunities for publishing research) graduate adult education in the U.S. is 
on a much larger scale than that in the U.K. Quantitative differences do not, of course, 
necessarily reflect qualitative dimensions; there may be a law of diminishing returns applying 
to the amount of Institutional and personnel resources invested in the training effort, and 
British universitv adult educators could certainly make a claim that the intimacy of their 
world makes for more meaningful contact with students. 

The Argument 

The argument of this paper is simple. It is that the pragmatic tenor, individualistic 
ethos and entrepreneurial spirit of American culture is directly apparent in programs of 
graduate adult education. Conversely, it is also maintained that the political self- 
consciousness and awareness of historicity evident in British graduate programs, is a function 
or the wider society's more politicised nature. The two cultures exhibit differences in 
ideology, political structure and economic arrangement, which are reflected in their 
respective graduate adult education programs. « 

The United States is a culture of pragmatism and political consensuality . There is a 
broad acceptance of the capitalist ethic as the unchallenged and 'natural' mode of economic 
arrangement, with ideas of free enterprise and entrepreneurial spirit accepted almost as 
unchallenged givens. Inter-party differences reflected in the Democratic party's advocacy of 
higher levels of spending on public welfare programs compared to the Republican party's, must 
be understood as occurring within this consensus framework. Both parties unhesitatingly 
accept the capitalist, free enterprise ethic to be the embodiement of the American approach 
to economic management, reflecting the ideas of individuality and freedom which lie at the 
core of the culture. 

This consensuality was commented on by Lindeman (1926, 1944). He urged as a major task 
for adult education the prompting of adults to consider the suitability of different economic 
arrangements (socialism, free enterprise, and the mixed economy) for democratic societies. 
He condemned the infusion of capitalist ethics into the educational enterprise. To Lindeman, 
capitalism was a doubtful, competitive ethic designed to favor the crafty, strong and 
truculent. He warned that the entire American educational system was becoming determined by 
its responsiveness to profit production. 

As well as the virtually unchallenged acceptance of the capitalist, free enterprise 
ethic, there also exists In the U.S. a consensus on the range of political ^that is, 
ideological) debate which is permissible. America, alone among members of the Western 
Alliance, does not contain within its political culture clearly articulated ideological 
polarities of left and right wing persuasions. In European societies adults are used to 
considering ideas, policies, propoganda and party statements drawn from a wide philosophical 
spectrum. There are right wing, left wing and centrist groupings in every political system 
and, at different times, ruling groups which subscribe to socialist, social democratic, 
capitalist and fascist ideologies. In European cultures, therefore, individuals are used to 
witnessing intellectual battles between clearly articulated and opposing ideologies. 
Governments of different political hues rise and fall, but one enters adulthood with a 
perspective that there are viable alternatives available in the way in which political and 
economic structures might be managed *.cid altered. Adults are used to viewing, and 
9 r irtlclpating in, vigorous debates concerning the merits of contrasting ideologies. They are 
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open to discussing prescriptive questions about which of a number of ideologies are better, 
more human, or more efficient. 

« 

No such consideration of a range of contrasting, alternative ideologies exists for the 
great majority of adults in the United States. There are, of course, debates between 
Democratic and Republican party adherents concerning the degree to which adjustments might be 
made to the free enterprise system to ensure that it encourages production, economic growth, 
and individual enterprise. The basic system is rarely criticised, however, concerning its 
fundamental correctness, either in ethical or economic terms. In contrast to European 
. cultures, it Is possible to reach adulthood in the U.S. with little awareness of any viable 
alternative to the free enterprise system, and with no comprehension of alternative political 
philosophies. In particular, social democratic and socialist philosophies are rejected out of 
hand as appropriate only to totalitarian communist societies. Given the frequent membership 
of social democratic and socialist governments (including England, France and Germany) among 
the chief European allies of th- U.S. since 1945, this apparent rejection of alternative 
political philosophies is often difficult for Europeans to understand. 

Coming to view a society's operations, and perhaps one's own l' c e, in terms of opposing 
and competing class interests, encourages a world view very different from the consensual 
perspective so typically American. One becomes used to viewing society not as a plurality of 
mutually complementary sub-cultures, in which individual initiative is rewarded with status 
and money, but as a perpetual arena of class and sub-cultural warfare. In such an arena 
education is frequently claimed by various antagonists to be an arm of the struggle for 
equality, efficiency, productivity or revolution. Hence, in Europe it is quite usual to view 
education as a tool of social reform or social engineering. It is assigned a pro-active role 
and seen as having the prime function of creating a certain social order, rather than simply 
being required to adapt to the requirements and demands of free market forces. 

There are, of course, American educators who subscribe wholly to the view of society as 
composed of competing class, sub-cultural or ethnic interests, which I have characterised as 
'European 1 . A number of adult educators have interpreted Freire's ideas in the context of the 
U.S. and have outlined a liberatory function for adult education as the prompting of adults to 
create more congenial, participatory, community structures. The connection between reflective 
learning and collective action has been at the heart of the Antigonish movement and the 
Highlander Folk School. On the whole, however, this perspective is severely under-valued in 
the intellectual mainstream of American adult education. 

Graduate Adult Education as a Socio-Cultural Product: Analysis 

A number of general propositions have been advanced regarding the contrasting natures 
of American and British cultures, respectively. It is now important to consider, through 
the use of 4 analytical categories, the manner in which graduate programs of adult 
education reflect the wider culture of which they are a part. 

(1) Historicity 

Historicity refers to the awareness of actions, social structutes, and belief systems 
as historical products. Individuals possessing a sense of historicity view contemporary 
events not as a-historical , pragmatic adaptations to previously unforeseen eventualities, 
but as determined, at least in part, by previous events. Within British departments, faculty 
(at least to many Americans) appear to be preoccupied with the historical origins of British 
adult education In graduate research and in the availability and prescription of courses on 
hlstorv in British departments, it is clear thai: in Britain it is impossible for diploma or 
master's degree students to complete their degrees without a thorough grounding in the 
history and traditions of the field. 

Tn the United States, however, historical analyses of the development of adult 
education in America are rarely undertaken either as major scholarship efforts by faculty or 
for master's and doctoral dissertations. The emphasis of researchers is firmlv on applied 
research. As the most recent synthesis of research observes, ,! the historical dimensions of 
adult education in the United States are impoverished" and "unusually weak' 1 (Long, 1983, p. 264). 
A studv of graduate adult education students throughout 37 departments in American 
•^.universities found students to be generally ignorant of historical works (Day and McDermott, 
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(1980) . This is not surprising when the history of adult educaf*<m is frequently compressed 
into a •foundations 1 course along with sociology, psychology and philosophy of adult learning. 



(2) Political Context 



In British departments of adult education faculty frequently require students to explore 
the place of adult education within movements for social 8 i political change. Courses on 
the history, philosophy and sociology of the field discus*- >«e connections between adult 
education and workers 1 education, the women's movement, V h of the Labour party, the 

trade union movement, and community action initiatives « ulf of the unemployed, ethnic 

minorities, and disenfranchised groups. This perspective h aerally does not inform graduate 
adult education in the United Sta:es. Tht:re is a dearth of courses on the community activist 
dimensions of adult educational work, and a noticeable absence of any attention to the 
history of the American labor movement • 

(3) Philosophical Orientation 

The absence of a philosophical dimension from current discussion .In American adult 
edur.it ion is a socio-historical connundrum of considerable interest. The habit of engaging 
in vigorous debate on alternative prescriptive purposes for adult education is comparatively 
rare. The 1980 Adult Education Association of the United States Handbooks series, for 
example, contained no volume devoted to charting a philosophical mission for the field. 
Nowhere was there a sustained analysis of the philosophical purpose of adult education or a 
discussion of the criteria by which we might judge whether or not that purpose was being 
realised. This is in sharp contrast to the 1950's when a ferment of philsophical discourse 
bubbled within the pages of Adul t Leadership and Adult Education . The AEA/USA committee on 
social philosophy and direction finding published seven principles to guide the American 
adult education movement (Pell, 1952) and Kallen, Bergevin and Powell all published major 
treatises on philosophical aspects of adult education. In the 1980's, however, such 
philosophical discussions run the risk of being perceived by professionals as immature and 
amateur meanderings, not conducive to the dignity of the profession. The current tenor of 
American adult education is pragmatic and technical, and debate on fundamental purposes or 
philosophical rationales is likely to be regarded as an indulgence and as peripheral to the 
task of creating a professional community. 

In Britain, however, graduate students are typically exposed to a debate within the 
prescriptive realm concerning what should be the proper purposes of adult education. There 
are debates on the social role of adult education, calls to make explicit its political 
relevance, and injunctions to attack current policy priorities. Students are used to 
considering contrasting philosophical orientations within their academic studies, from the . 
liberal educational viewpoint to social activism. Both analytic philosophers and social 
dctivi qf-q challenge the felt needs rationale whereby adult education is seen as equivalent 
to providing for the expressed demands of adult learners. To both groups adults are seen as 
not always being the best judge of their interests, and as being locked within n*r--o W iy 
constraining paradigms of thought and action which prevent them from ever imagining 
alternatives to their current ways of thinking and living. In American graduate programs, 
on the other hand, there is a broad acceptance of an acaaemic orthodoxy which takes the 
following form; adults are innately self-directed as learners, therefore the task of the 
facilitator (not the teacher) is to assist adults achieve any learning goals they have 
defined. Such facilitation is felt 'to be democratic and student centered. 



(4) Competencies required of Professionals 



Specifications of the armoury of adult education skills, knowledge and affective 
attributes deemed desirable for adult educators to possess are common in the American 
literature of the field. There is also a substantial body of work on how best to acquire the 
skills considered desirable In these analyses. Aspiring adult educators attending courses 
designed to improve their professional performance will become familiar with a formidable 
bodv of literature concerned with techniques of needs assessment, objectives setting, design 
of* instruction, management of instruction, budgeting, marketing, advisement, counseling and 
evaluation. Courses concerned with the development of these prograiunatic , instruct ion?l and 
administrative skills are the staple diet of the American graduate adult education curriculum. 



Students enrolled for a master's or doctoral degree in adult education will typically be 
required to take courses on Program Planning, Methods of Instruction, Organization and 
Administration of Adult Education, Evaluation, arid Staff Development and Training. A 

course on the history, philosophy and sociology of adult education would most likely be 
viewed as an introductory, ground clearing exercise before beginning the f real f business of 
improving technique. The consummate adult educator, according to this system, is the one who 
exhibits a mastery of the varied skills of needs assessments, setting objectives, designing 
and managing instruction, and evaluating adult education programs « 

This is verv different from the curriculum of graduate adult education found in 
British* universities . It is not uncommon for students to take s eparate courses on the 
history, philosophy and sociology of adult education. Whereas in the U.S. these areas of 
inquiry are frequently integrated into one overview, foundations course, in 3ritain they are 
felt to be of such individual significance as to be deserving of separate courses. In British 
graduate programs, therefore, the professionally trained adult educator is seen in a very 
different way from that pertaining in the U.S. Instead of conceiving of a professional as one 
familiar with a battery of program developmental, instructional and evaluative skills, a 
professional is viewed as someone who can place the operations of adult education within a 
broader historical and sociological context. A professional will be aware of the historical 
antecedents to the current state of adult eduction, and will have considered the extent to 
which adult education structures enhance social mobility, further social transformation, or 
support existing economic and ideological structures . A professional will also be familiar 
with a range of contrasting ideological positions regarding the proper philosophical purposes 
of adult education. Courses, assignments, theses and literature concerning techniques of 
needs assessments, program planning models, approaches to setting objectives, budgeting and 
marketing procedures, and evaluative methods, are most emphatically not the staple diet of 
graduate adult education in British universities. Students are far more likely to spend a 
considerable amount of time writing assignments, taking courses * producing dissertations and 
reading books concerned with the history of adult education, with the philosophical 
divergences inherent in alternative interpretations of the field, and with the socio-political 
dimensions to adult education practice. A central concern becomes identifying what ought to 
be the central purpose of adult education, whether this be the development of discriminatory 
capacities appropriate to a liberally educated adult, or working in an adult educational 
capacity with political action movements. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing comments do not presume to be definitive. They are intended as a 
contribution to debate, a prompt to encourage others to continue the work of building a body 
of comparative adult education literature. Individual instances can no doubt be cited which 
contradict the typologies or generalizations advanced within this paper. The central point 
is Intact. The organization, curriculum, literature base, methods, evaluation and 
intellectual orientation of graduate adult educatioi must be understood as reflective of the 
broader culture, not as a series of institution and person-specific actions or preferences^. 
It is hoped that future investigations of adult education organization and practice - intra- 
cultural as well as inter-cultural - will place their analyses firmly within an appreciation 
of the manner in which adult education is a socio-cultural product $ reflective of, and often 
sustaining to, wider structures and prevailing ideologies. 
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DETERRENTS TO PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 



1 



Gordon G. Darkenwald 
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Abstract 



This study sought to identify the factors that deter the general public 
from participating in organized adult education* An instrument modeled 
on the Deterrents to Participation Scale (DPS) reported in an earlier 
study (Scanlan & Darkenwald, 1984) was developed and administered to 215 
randomly selected members of the adult public. Principal components 
analysis yielded six orthogonal factors labelled Lack of Confidence, 
Lack of Course Relevance, Time Constraints, low Personal Priority, Cost, 
and Personal Problems. These conceptually meaningful factor^ hold 
promise both fo* theory-building in the area of participation and for 
the development of practical strategies to increase the number of adults 
who engage in organized learning activities* 



The present inquiry sought to extend Scanlan and Darkenwald*s (1984) research on deterrents 
to participation in health-related continuing professional education in order to enhance its 
generalizabili ty and thus its utility for contributing to a general theory of participation 
behavior . The two research objectives reported here were: 
^(1) To construct a generic form of the Deterrents to Participation Scale (DPS-G) to measure 

deterrents among the general adult population; and 
(2) To identify the source variables or factors that deter the general adult public from . 
participation in organized adult education activities. 

Adult education was defined as any organized learning activity for adults, including courses, 
workshops, seminars, and training programs offered by schools, colleges, and other organiza- 
tions or community groups* The de *inition of the general adult population was necessarily 
broad: all non-institutionalized persons, 16 or older, not enrolled full-time in a school, 
college, or other educational institution* 



Sampling & Data Collection 

The research required a reasonably large and heterogeneous sample of the general adult public* 
To draw such a sample, a commercial mailing firm was engaged. The firm's specially programmed 
computer generated a random sample of 2,000 households from the total population of households 
in Somerset County, New Jersey. The DPS-G, in printed booklet form, and a business reply 
envelope were mailed to the 2,000 households in August, 1984. Usable questionnaires were 
returned by 215 individuals for an unadjusted response rate of 10. IX. The very low response 
rate (which was anticipated) was of little import for the purposes of this study. First, no 
inferences were to be made to the total population of the county. Second, and more to the 
point, no sample, except a random national one, can be truly representative of the general 
adult population. The external validity of the study^ findings — that is, their stability 
across time and place — can only be established by replication. This is true for all factor- 
analytic research. 

Instrumentation 

In developing the Deterrents to Participation Scale - Form G (DPS-G), it was judged necessary 



1 Gordon G. Darkenwald is Professor of Adult and Continuing Education and Co-Director of the 
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the Center for Adult Development at Rutgers. Correspondence should be sent to the Center for 
Adult Development, Rutgers University, Graduate School of Education, 10 Seminary Place, New 
^-unswick, New Jersey 08903. 



PURPOSE OF STUDY 



METHODOLOGY 




to begin the Instrument construction process de novo rather than to merely revise or adapt the 
original MPS. The first step In constructing the DPS-G was to develop an Interview schedule to 
obtain Information on deterrents from diverse groups ot adults (N-72) ranging in socioeconomic 
status from flea market vendors to members of a church choir in an upper middle class congrega- 
tion. Next, a prototype DPS-G was developed by assembling, in random order, a list of deter- 
rents to participation identified through the interviews, the original DPS Instrument, and an 
exhaustive search of the literature. Following elimination of idiosyncratic and semantical ly 
equivalent statements, 58 items were retained for pretesting. Item clarity was assessed by 
soliciting criticism from a sample of 117 soci oeconomical ly diverse members of the adult pub- 
lic, who in addition completed the prototype DPS-G . The prototype scale was subjected to stan- 
dard item analysis procedures, Including a measure of Internal consistency. Despite high reli- 
ability (alpha=.91), analysis of respondent comments and item statistics indicated that the 
sr.ale could be be both improved and shortened by revising or deleting certain items. The pri- 
mary statistical criteria for deleting Items were very low mean importance scores, low item-to- 
total scale correlation and redundancy as manifested by extremely hi^h inter-Item correlations. 
A-J a result of the pre-test, several items were revised and 24 of the original 58 were deleted! 
The alpha reliability coefficient for the shortened, flnai version of the DPS-G was .86. Sup- 
port fr.r the scale's content validity Is implicit in the elaborate procedures for Item selec- 
tion described above. 

Respondents to the 34-item DPS-G were first provided with the definition of adult education 
given above, followed by the statement "However, adult? sometimes find it hard to participate 

in these activities, even w.ien they want to. Try to think of something — anything at all 

that you wanted to learn In the past year or two, but never did. Then look at th • reasons 
below and decide how Important each one was In your decision not to participate in an educa- 
tional activity, (please note: In the questions below the word 'course' refers to any type of 
e icatlonal activity including courses, workshops, seminars, etc.)." A sample item is given 
below: 

* SAMPLE. 1. Because I felt I Not Slightly Somewhat Quite Very 

couldn't compete Important Important Important Important Important 

with younger students 1 2 3 4 5 

Data Analysis 

Because no theoretical basis existed for predicting the factor structure of the DPS-G items, 
exploratory factor analytic procedures were utilized. A principal components analysis was 
employed to extract the Initial factors. The numbers of factors retained for rotation was de- 
termined by the Kaiser criterion. To obtain uncorrelated factors with the simplest possible 
structure (maximization of the variance of the squared loadings in each column of the factor 
matrix), orthogonal rotation using the Varimax procedure was utilized to reach a *inal solu- 
tion. An oblique rotation (Promax) was ^lso computed In the event that It might eld a con- 
ceptually more meaningful solution. Interestingly, the oblique rotation generated factors 
that were Identical to the orthogonal soluLlon (I.e., the same Items loaded .45 or higher on 
each factor). 



RESULTS 

Facor Analysis 

Although 9 of the factors Initially extracted by principal components analysis met the criter- 
ion for retention (an eigenvalue of 1.0 or greater), a more parsimonious solution was pursued. 
Four terminal factor solutions representing 3, 4, 5 and 6 components were computed using the 
t'.nrimax procedure. After inspection of the rotated factor matrices, the 6-factor solution was 
selected as the conceptually most meaningful representation of the data, accounting for 532 of 
the scale variance. Tables 1 through 6 present the DPS-G items, item ranks (1 - 34), item 
means, and factor loadings for each of the six factors. Only those variables loading at .45 or 
greater were used to define a given factor. Overall scale reliabilities (alphas) for the six 
factors were .87, .83, .72, .64, .75, and .40 respectively. None of the DPS-G Items loaded on 
more than one factor and Lhe majority of the loadings were substantial (.60 or higher). Thus 
the final solution, with a factorial complexity of zero, met the most rigorous criteria of 
simple structure. Only three items failed to load on any factor. These were Items 12, 16, 
and 33: "Because I didn't know about courses available for adults," "Because of transportation 
problems," and "Because I prefer to learn on my own.." Mean importance scores for these items 
were 1.82, 1.37, and 1.52 respectively. The overall mean importance score for the 34 tem 
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scale was 1.82, roughly equivalent to the scale descriptor "slightly important." Thus, as vs.* 
the case with the original DPS items (Scanlan & Darkenwald, 1984) and Boshier's (1971) Educa- 
tion Participation Scale items, individual item means were generally low. 

Interpretation of Factors 

Factor 1 . The variables loading on this factor tend to convey self-doubt, diffidence, and low 
academic self-esteem. The items concerning lack of encouragement from friends and family can 
be interpreted as indirect sources of self-doubt and diffidence reinforced or mediated by the 
influence of significant others. Consistent with prior research, these largely dispositional 
variables were ascribed relatively low magnitudes of importance by the respondents, "Lack of 
Confidence" seemed to be the most appropriate label for this factor, particularly since the 
"marker" items (those with the highest loadings) strongly corveyed this quality* 



Variable 



Becaise I was not confident of my learning ability 
Because I felt *I couldn't compete with younger students , 
Because I felt I was too old to take the course 
Because I felt unprepared for the course 

Because I didn't think I would be able to finish the course 
Because my friends did not encourage my participation 
Because I didn't meet the requirements for the course 
Because my family did not encourage participation 



Loading 


Item 


Scale 


Value 


Mean 


Rank 


.83 


1.62 


18 


.81 


1 . 47 


24 (cle) 


.77 


1.42 


26 


.75 


1 .46 


25 


.61 


1.63 


17 


.61 


1.22 


29 


.60 


1.41 


28 


.50 


1.47 


24 (tie) 



Factor 2 . The variables comprising this factor clearly convey a perceived lack of relevance, 
appropriateness or fit between available learning opportunities and respondents 1 perceived 
needs and interests • The "poor quality" item, while introducing a new dimension, is not incon- 
sistent with the foregoing interpretation. These predominantly "institutional" variables were^ 
assigned moderate to high degrees of importance by the respondents. "Lack of Course Frlevance" 
was selected as the label that best captured the meaning of Factor 2. 



Variable 



Loading 


Item 


Scale 


Value 


Mean 


Rank 


.82 


1.98 


9 


.74 


2.00 


8 


.70 


1.94 


11 


.70 


1.57 


20 


.64 


1.83 


12 


.62 


1.78 


14 



Because the available courses did not seem useful or practical 
Because I -didn't think the course would meet my needs 
Re cause Lhe courses available did not seem interesting 
Because the courses available were of poor quality 
Because I wanted to learn something specific, but .the 

course was too general 
Because the course was not on the right level for me 



Factor 3 . Initial inspection of the five variahles loading on this factor suggests "lack of 
time" as the obvious factor label. However, the second, fourth and fifth highest loading items 
indicate a more subtle interpretation — time constraints rather than an absolute lack of time. 
For this reason, and because "time constraints" subsumes simple lack of time, Factor 3 was 
labelled "Time Constraints," It is notable, as indicated by item means and scale ranks, that 
the respondents assigned greater importance to this factor than to any other* 

Table 3 - Variable Loadings. Item Means, and Scale Ranks for Factor 3: Time Constraints 

Loading Item Scale 
Variable m m Value Mean Rank 

Because of the amount of time required to finish Lhe course .77 2,40 6 

Because I did. t think I could attend regularly .65 2.54 4 

Because I didn't have thr time for the studying required .64 2.93 3 

Because the course was scheduled at an inconvenient time .64 3.02 1 

"q- ^use the course was offered at an inconvenient location * 52 3.00 2 



Factor Viewed as a whole, the items constituting Factor 4 are Indicative of lack of moti- 
vation or interest with respect to engaging in adult education. However, the quality that 
comes through most strongly as best characterizing the majority of items is marginal or low 
priority. Factor 4, therefore, was labelled "Low Personal Priority." Three of the five items 
were assigned relatively low importance ratings; those dealing with infringement on leisure and 
family time, in contrast, were ranked near the top of the scale. So too, it might be recalled, 
were the Time Constraint items defining Factor 3. 

Table 4 - Variable Loadings, Item Means, and Scale Ranks for Factor 4: Low Personal Priority 
Variable 



Because I'm not thar. interested in taking courses 
Because I wasn't willing to give up my leisure time 
Because I don't enjoy studying 

Because participation would take away from time with my family 
Becaupj education would not help me in my job 



Loading 


Item 


Scale 


Value 


Mean 


Rank 


.65 


1.56 


21 


.64 


2.03 


7 


.56 


1.64 


16 


.52 


2.47 


5 


.52 


1.49 


23 



Facto_r_5. • This factor hardly needs interpretation. All three items pertain directly to cost 
and therefore Factor 5 was labelled "Cost." Mean importance scores varied from relatively high 
on the registration and course fees items to relatively low on others. 



Variable 



travel, books, etc. 



or reimbursement 





Loading 


Item 


Scale 




Value 


Mean 


Rank 


miscellaneous expenses like 


.87 


1.60 


19 


the registration or course fees 


.86 


1.82 


13 


not provide financial assistance 


.50 


1.55 


22 



Factor 6. Four of the five items comp • mg this factor reflect situational difficulties rela- 
ted tr child care, family problems, ano — sonal health problems or handicaps. The fifth item, 
"the course was offered In an unsafe arf does not seem to fit. the dominant pattern. It 
might, however, be viewed as a concomit-.U of personal health problems or handicaps. Mean im- 
portance scores ranged from comparatively high to comparatively low. Factor 6 was labelled 
"Personal Problems." 

Factor 6 - Variable Loadings, Item Means, and Scale Ranks for Factor 6; Pers onal Problems 

Loading ] 

Variable 



Because I had trouble arranging for child care 
Because of family problems 

Because of personal health problem or handicap 
Because the course was offered in an unsafe area 



Loading 


Item 


Scale 


Value 


Mean 


Rank 


.57 


1.73 


15 


.54 


1.44 


27 


.46 


1.19 


30 


.46 


1.95 


10 



CONCLUSIONS 

The .six factors identified t. .m analysis of the DPS-G represented well-defined ana conceptually 
meaningful components of the deterrent construct. As expected, the factor structure of deter- 
rents to participation among the general public differed substantially from that of the narrow- 
er, more homogeneous population studied by Scanlan and Darkenwald (1984) using the original 
DPS. Only one factor, Cost, was identical. Et can be concluded from the differing findings of 
these two studies that modified or specially developed DPS instruments are needed to measure 
deterrents for distinctive sub-populations. Both studies provide support for the multidimen- 
slonality of the deterrents construct; in both studies, the underlying structure was found to 
differ substantially from an earlier intuitive conceptualization by Cross ( 1981 ). Specif ically, 
with regard to the "situational" category of deterrents, three distinct source variables 
emerged: Time Constraints, Cost, and Personal Problems. With respect to intuitive conceptions 
-)f "Institutional" deterrents, only one factor, Lack of Course Relevance, fits this category, 
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whereas Cross has enumerated several sub-categories, such as lack of information, Inconvenient 
scheduling, and transportation problems. Finally, of the six factors identified in the present 
study, only one matched Cross 1 definition of "dispositional " barrier, namely Lack of Confi- 
dence. The Low Personal Priority Factor contained two dispositional -type I -ems, but overall 
seemed to be unrelated to any of Cross 1 three inductively derived categories. 

One final point merits mention. As expected, the majority of the importance ratings (item 
means) on the DPS-G were low, ranging between "Not Important" and "Slightly Important" (that 
is, between the scale values 1 and 2); as noted above, the overall mean importance rating was 
1.82. The pattern of low item means also characterized the original DPS in the Scanlan and 
Darkenwald study. From this, it seems logical to conclude that an individual's decision not to 
participate in organized adult education is typically due to the combined or synergistic 
effects of multiple deterrents, rather than just one or two in isolation. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

Practitioners can utilize the DPS-G in its present form for the purposes of program planning 
and market analysis. The simplest procedure is to mail the insttament to a large and, if pos- 
sible random sample of potential participants. Simply by calculating the Item means, practi- 
tioners can identify which deterrents and, more broadly considered, which deterrent factors, 
are most negatively atiocting participation among the target population, and thus identify 
problems to remedy in an attempt *:o increase participation. Some deterrents will be well 
within the control of program planners (e.g., course location or the provision of on-site child 
care); others will be beyond their control (e.g., lack of interest or employer reimbursement). 
Further, by simultaneously collecting sociodemographic data, practitioners can determine the 
differential impact of selected deterrents on sub-populations of interest (e.g., homemakers, 
the poor, minorities, etc.). 
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MARKET RESEARCH: WHAT CONTINUING EDUCATORS CAN 
LEARN FROM CURRENT STUDENTS 



Barbara E. Hanniford 

Abstract 

The studies described represent consumer research within 
continuing higher education. Current students In continuing 
education credit courses were surveyed In summer and fall, 1984 
regarding ways In which they learned about classes and decided to 
attend, scheduling preferences, satisfaction with aspects of 
their campus, and demographic Information. Survey results 
provided a clear, systematic picture of the continuing education 
students being served currently and gave some feedback on 
advertising methods. The information has been useful in 
subsequent program planning and promotion efforts. 



INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 

Market research has become an Increasingly Important planning tool In continuing higher 
education. Much has been written about gathering data from potential students, but there has 
e T emphas , ls on cu " ent students; yet they can be an important source of information and 
feedback concerning an Institution's current program and promotional methods. 

Information about the students currently beln* served provides a picture of an 
Institution's demand population, allowing the institution to reach this population more 
effectively. Likewise, research on current students reveals populations which are not be'ng 
served, thus enabling an institution to consider strategies to attract new audiencesT" 

Although current students may appear to be a captive audience, In fact they are an 
Increasingly mobile group who can change colleges with greater ease than they once could. 
They also Influence the Image that an Institution has, according to Fram (1982). He suggests 
that for these reasons It Is important to monitor their perceptions of their college or 
university. 8 

Continuing education administrators within The Pennsylvania State University's 
Commonwealth Educational System recognized the desirability of learning more about their own 
students. In particular, they were Interested in those students taking credit courses through 
continuing education at Penn State's seventeen Commonwealth campuses. They asked Planning 
Studies, the system's applied research unit, to conduct major system-wide surveys In the 
summer and fall of 1984. 

George (1984) has Indicated that while gathering demographic information on current 
students provides market definition, It does not clarify why a student chooses a particular 
Institution or the degree of satisfaction with that choice. The approach followed In the 
studies described here goes beyond collection of demographic data to determining reasons 
students enrolled in continuing education credit courses at a specific institution, sources of 
information about the courses, specific scheduling preferences, and satisfaction with various 
aspects of campus life. 



Bartara E. Hanniford, Research Project Associate, Planning Studies In Continuing Education, 
Grange 3ullding, The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 
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The numraer program at Penn State's Commonwealth Campuses differs from the program offered 
during the regular academic year in that the entire program Is administered through continuing 
education. Therefore, all summer students taking credit courses were surveyed. However, 
during the regular academic year continuing education offices administer primarily evening 
courses or daytime courses geared to nontradltlonal adult learners. This fail only those 
students enrolled in one or more contlr- ing education credit courses were surveyed. It is 
Important that the distinction between the summer and fall respondent groups be recognized. 

METHODOLOGY 

The surveys were undertaken as a collaborative project. *"or both the summer and fall 
surveys, survey coordinators were appointed at each campus. In most cases, the coordinators 
were the directors of continuing education. Survey coordinators provided input to Planning 
Studies during the questionnaire construction process. In addition an advisory committee 
representing student services, academic affairs, and continuing education worked with Planning 
Studies on the fall survey. Committee members were helpful in reftntng the questionnaire to 
be used in the fall survey and in planning data analysis and report preparation. 

The questionnaires used in the summer and fall surveys were very similar. Versions of 
them had been used in two small pilot studies earlier. The following types of information 
were solicited from both groups of respondents. , 

1. demographic information, including age, sex, highest level of education 
completed, employment status, attendance and degree status, and length of 
time since last enrollment in college credit courses 

2. sources of information about the credit course program 

3. reasons for enrolling in course(s) 

4. preferences regarding registration, scheduling, and class location 

5. satisfaction with various campus services, facilities, and procedures 

Some questions were included in only one of the questionnaires. Only summer students were 
asked if they were students during the regular academic year. In the fall survey, respondents 
were asked about previous enrollment in Penn State continuing education courses, reasons for 
choosing to attend Penn State, preferred length of academic session, future plans, and 
approximate round trip mileage to and from class. 

In order to facilitate data entry, the questionnaires were printed on a two-sided 
electronic scanning form. Survey coordinators at each campus were responsible for actual data 
collection, following procedures outlined by Planning Studies. The coordinator at each 
campus arranged for the campus executive officer to write a memorandum to course instructors 
asking them to distribute the questionnaires in their classes the following week. Directions 
to be read aloud to students and a sufficient supply of questionnaires were given to each 
instructor. Each itudent was asked to complete only one questionnaire regardless of the 
number of courses being taken. The questionnaires were administered during the third week of 
the summer session and the fifth week of the fail semester. They subsequently were returned 
to Planning Studies for data analysis. Data from ail students taking summer courses were 
analyzed. However, in an effort to focus further on nontradltlonal students, fail survey data 
were analyzed only for respondents who were at least twenty-three years old or who were taking 
no more than three credits of coursework during the daytime. This eliminated traditionally 
aged, full-time students filling out their schedules by taking an evening course. 

For both the summer and fail surveys, each coordinator was asked to complete a 
questionnaire regarding their program. Details concerning program planning, marketing, 
scheduling, and operation were sought for later use in preparation of the survey reports. 
Reports that included survey results and recommendations for future program planning and 
marketing were prepared for each campus and the entire system. 
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RESULTS 



Summer Survey 

The typical summer survey respondent was a traditionally aged student who attended Penn 
State full-time during the year and wanted to complete one or two extra courses during the 
summer less Ion* Forty-four percent of all respondents were enrolled for summer at the same 
campus they attended during the academic year. An additional 20 percent attended the main 
Penn State Campus at University Park during the academic year. Exactly half of the summer 
students were taking one to three credits of coursework. 

Most respondents heard about the program through a brochure mailed to their home or 
through a special system-wide tabloid. Very few students learned about the summer program 
from their place of employment or the radio. Effectiveness of newspaper advertisements varied 
at different locations; overall, they were not a major source of Information, but at a few 
locations they were important. 

A majority of respondents enrolled In courses needed to meet degree or certificate 
requirements. Other frequently cited reasons for enrollment were to maintain schedule 
sequence and to take advantage of a location near home. 

Among summer students, classes which met twice weekly In the evening were preferred. A 
substantial minority of students were Interested In shorter, more Intense classes. One caveat 
that must be considered, however, Is that students who did not find a particular campus^ 
schedule workable would not have enrolled at that location and thus were not included In the 
survey. 



Fall Survey 

The fall survey included almost 5,000 students at the seventeen campuses. Using the 
previously cited definition, 3,152 of these were classified as nontraditionai students. 
Unlike the summer survey respondents, a majority (57.8 percent) of the nontraditionai students 
were female. Their ages were considerably older j two thirds were between the ages of 
twenty-three and forty. However, there was a sizeable group of students younger than 
twenty-three who were considered nontraditionai because they were taking no more than three 
credits during the daytime. 

The majority of nontraditionai students were working full-time and taking courses on a 
part-time basts, although about half said that they were enrolled In a degree program. Almost 
50 percent were taking one to three credits In the evening and an additional 30 percent were 
taking between four and six credits. The highest proportion of the students had one to three 
years of college and had been enrolled in credit courses within the past year. Sixty 
percent said that they had taken a continuing education course prior to the fall semester. 

Major sources of Information about the fall program were similar to those frequently 
cited by summer survey respondents with the exception of the system-wide tabloid, which Is 
strictly a summer promotional piece. Brochures mailed to homes were mentioned by the largest 
proportion of nontraditionai students. Information conveyed through employers appeared to be 
more effective for fall students than It had been In the summer session. 

As In the summer, most students enrolled to take courses needed for a degree or 
certificate. Career-related reasons also appeared to be Important; at least 30 percent of the 
nontraditionai students enrolled to upgrade skills, change careers, and/or improve income. 
Personal enrichment was one reason for enrolling for 43 percent of the students. Students 

most often mentioned choosing a particular Penn State campus because of the convenience of its 
location . 

The following scheduling preferences were revealed. 
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- Over 40 percent of the nontradltlonal students said that they Ideally would 
like to take at least seven credits of coursework during an academic session 
If the scheduling were convenient and the courses they wanted were being 
offered* 

- About three quarters of the nontradltlonal students preferred courses which 
meet In the evening. V«ry few respondents were Irtterested In weekend 
courses. 

- Exactly half of the nontradltlonal students preferred classes which meet 
twice a week. 



IMPLICATIONS 

Survey results hold numerous Implications for continuing education administrators at Penn 
State' 8 Commonwealth Campuses. On the basis of survey results and current practices at each 
campus, Planning Studies made specific recommendations for each location. Comparisons were 
made between available registration methods and student preferences, and actual class 
schedules and scheduling preferences. Areas which received relatively high dissatisfaction 
ratings were mentioned so that they could be examined In greater depth. Advertising methods 
used were compared with sources of Information cited most frequently by respondents In order 
to provide an assessment of the relative effectiveness of different marketing strategies. 
Suggestions for reaching different market segments were given. 

The survey methodology and results are also relevant for continuing educators tn other 
settings. The rationale for the studies Is valid In any Institution. The methodology proved 
manageable In a large, dispersed educational system and should be workable In other places as 
well. The survey Instrument could be modified to reflect the information needs of a specific 
Institution, but the basic elements are easily transferable. 

Although the results apply specifically to Penn State's Commonwealth Educational System, 
some findings may be generallzable to other Institutions. For example, survey findings 
regarding marketing strategies paralleled those reported by Campbell and Spiro (1982). In a 
study of SUNY-Brockport's advertising methods, they found that radio advertisements captured 
the attention of only a small percentage of current students. Newspaper advertisements also 
were relatively Ineffective, but direct mall was found to be an effective approach. Penn 
State's experience, which was similar to Brockport's, might well be common at other 
Institutions. Although media advertising might be valuable In stimulating public awareness of 
courses, continuing education administrators probably should explore ways of Increasing its 
effectiveness as a student recruitment method. 

The surveys described yielded useful information which aided continuing education 
administrators during their planning for upcoming academic sessions. As colleges and 
universities continue to reach out to nontradltlonal learners, Information about those 
students currently enrolled can guide them In their efforts. 
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COMPETENCE AND CAREERS: 
A STUDY RELATING COMPETENCES ACQUIRED IN COLLEGE 
TO CAREER OPTIONS FOR LIBERAL ARTS GRADUATES . 

Celestine Schall 1 
Katherine Guinn 
Ruth Quail ch 

Abstract 

This sturdy identifies abilities managers use and characteristics 
they^ perceive as necessary for their work, and relates them to 
basic competences taught for within the liberal arts curriculum, 
and to career options. The research question underlying the 
project was: "Can a marketable skills data base be created to 
link measurable generic competences acquired in college to spe- 
cific career fields?" The purpose of the study was to assist 
liberal arts students to achieve more diverse employment and 
promotion opportunities by generating a data base of current 
information relating competences acquired in college to spe- 
cific career fields and jobs. 



PURPOSE 



Liberal Arts students come to college in various stages of decision or indecision about 
career and life direction. Some are without specific career objectives; others seek educa- 
tional opportunities to improve their career 'potential; still others can identify career op- 
tions, but are uncertain about how to communicate their abilities to the employer. The pur- 
P Jfw°5 thlS StUdy WaS t0 assist the liberal arts student to link personal, measurable generic 
abilities to specific occupations by generating a data base of current information relating 
competences acquired in college to specific career fields and jobs. 



METHODOLOGY 



The procedures used in this study are patterned after the seminal research of Marcia 
Mentkowski and her colleagues (1982). Through 134 on-site interviews conducted by eighteen 
Alverno College faculty and staff, the performance and perceptions of seventy-three manageis 
from sixty-six Milwaukee area organizations were collected. So that measurable data could be 
obtained, the interviews were structured following the "behavioral event interview" format in- 
troduced by McBer and Company (1978). This data was then analysed using two models for describ 
ing competence: The Alverno College Competence-Based Learning Program (1972, rev. 1980); and 
the McBer and Company Coding Man ual for Clusters and Skill Level Comp etencies (1978). Because 
the managers interviewed spoke from a specific job context (i.e., a particular job performed 
within a given career field and type of organization), wr *ere able to establish direct rela- 
tionships between competences acquired in the liberal art*., curriculum and careers. 
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The data gathered as a result of the present study are descriptive. Coming as we did from 
the perspective of career development, our purpose was not to validate previously stated hy- 
potheses. Rather our intent was to gather information on the criteria for successful perfor- 
mance and upward mobility applied by employers in a variety of career fields. Our task was to 
relate that information to abilities acquired in college. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The primary outcome of this research is the establishment of the relationship between 
abilities the liberal arts undergraduate acquires in a competence-based learning program like 
Alverno 1 s, and the competences employers use and perceive as critical for effective on-the-job 
performance. A study of this relationship shows that the ability-based dimensions taught for 
—at Alverno: 

o Include within them all of the competences identified in the McBer model as 
examples of skills possessed in common by superior managers. 

o Are the skills managers use in today's work environment and perceive as nec- 
essary for effective work performance. 

o Can be directly linked to the skill requirements identified by managers for 
jobs in a wide variety of career fields. 

The study further shows that Milwaukee-based employers see career possibilities for the 
effective liberal arts graduate in all eleven job functions studied, in both goods and service 
organizations, and ranging from entry level to management level. 

The Manager 1 a Performance 

Which abilities do managers use on the job? 
First, a substantial majority of the managers in 
the study demonstrated abilities in all four Mc- 
Ber Competence Clusters. This led us to con- 
clude that a wide range of abilities seem to be 
necessary for effective performance on the job, 
rather than a narrow emphasis on one or two com- 
petence clusters. 

Table 1 shows the proportion of McBer Com- 
petence Clusters coded in relation to situations 
(n « 377) and the proportion of managers (n * 
73) performing the competences. 

Alverno College has integrated this demonstrated need for a wide range of interrelated, 
generic abilities into its outcome centered, ability-based curriculum. The curriculum requires 
the student to develop and demonstrate eight competences which were identified and agreed upon 
by the faculty, and which are recognized (as we believe this research shows) as essential in 
work situations, as well as in civic, family and personal life. 

Second, two ability clusters that managers used with the greatest frequency are the Inter- 
personal Abilities Cluster and the Entrepreneurial Abilities Cluster. We also note that Intel- 
lectual Abilities and Socio-Emotional Maturity are demonstrated, but significantly less fre- 
quently, and by fewer managers. 

Competences Managers Demonstrate 

Which competences do managers demonstrate most often? Table 2 ranks the competences that 
make up each McBer cluster by frequency of occurrence (highest to lowest) in the 337 situations 
volunteered during the interview and ranks the competences based on the number of managers who 
demonstrated them. 



Table 1 

Proportion of Situations Coded per 
Competence Cluster and Corresponding Proportion of Managers 
Performing It 



Pioportion of Proportion of 
Competence Clusters Situations Managers 

Interpersonal Abilities .71 1.00 

Entrepreneurial Abilities .64 .97 

Intellectual Abilities .32 .68 

Socio-fcootional Maturity .30 .67 
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1AFU.F. 2 

Rankln 6 of McBer Competence gawd on Number of Manaser-; 
Coded in Relation to Number of Manors Wlu- Demonstrated Them 



The competences managers demonstrated 
most often were Proactivity, (n - 166) fol- 
lowed by Efficiency Orientation, (n - 134) 
and Expressed Concern with Impact, (n - 88). 
The two most frequently demonstrated compe- 
tences (P and EO) make up the Entrepreneurial 
Abilities Cluster. 

It may surprise some persons that Entre- 
preneurial Abilities rank high across all job 
functions. So often entrepreneur is used to 
refer to a person who starts a small business. 
This study suggests that all successful pro- 
fessionals need Entrepreneurial Abilities 
whether working in a small or large organi- 
zation, or running one's own business. 

A comparison was made of competences used 
by male and female managers to determine 
whether the same competences are used for ef- 
fective performance. The comparison shows 
'that all managers, female and male, used the 
Interpersonal Cluster and all except one male 
and one female demonstrated Entrepreneurial 
abilities. 

However, there are some differences in 
the use of individual competences within the 
two clusters. First, the variance in the 
style of dealing with groups is noteworthy. 
More than one-half the males demonstrated 
Management of Groups (tells need for coop- 
eration, uses affiliation, etc.) as compared 
to one-third of the women. On the other 
hand, one-half of the women, as contrasted 

to one-third of the men, made use of Socialized Power (building political coalitions, influ- 
SmS^T'J'h'^ 0 ' C ° Uld thlS dlfference in «rol! of people stem from the 

de""pmlnt? Pr ° Ce8S experlenced * fefflales and f«m their earliest years of 

^„h SeC ° nd '/ J °'i tWlC ? aS many female ma » a 8 ers demonstrated Self-Control as did male managers, 
which seems to refute the commonly held notion that women are more emotionally un.Sl.~5 ills 
able to maintain a professional presence in time of stress. "««.«°^ ana less 

When comparing managers in goods and services there are some noteworthy differences that 
seem related to organizational outcomes. Conceptualization ranked higher in goods-producing 
organizations than it did for the service sector (p - .33 as compared to » - 9f» JZ? < 
Conceptualization in the goods sector suggests thS these id £ fy fftTrtl « 

nrn ,;?' he Ser y lce se f or » Diagnostic Use of Concepts ranked higher than it did in the goods- 
producing area (p_ - 47 as compared to p_ - .38). Managers in services are asked to foe J on 
human development f nd organizational effectiveness, through a Agnostic, prescriptive broach 
to achieving outcomes. The need for Managers in Services to use Diagnostic U«p of cZL ll i 
supported by the 1978 Pinto and Walker competence study (197 8 " p 62) ^d the recent Mc Lseen 
competence study completed for ASTD (1983). Lagen 



Ranking of Competences 
Based on Number of 
Tines Coded 


Ranking of Competences 
{WhCU on number ot Managers 
Who Demonstrated Them 


Proactivity 


• turn, u iviiv 


Efficiency Orientation 


Efficiency Orientation 


Expressed Concern with Impact 


Expressed Concern with Impact 


Development of Others 


Development of Others 


Management of Groups 


Management of Croups 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


L>ogi cai XnOUgnt 


Perceptual Objectivity 


Diagnostic t'se of Concepts 


Accurate Self-Assnssment 


Perceptual Objectivity 


Concern with Affiliation 


Concern with Affiliation 


Logical Thought 


Ilea a f Ca -* / — . 1 j ^ j «% 

use oi socialised Power 


Use of Socialised Power 


Accurate Self -Assessment 


Conceptualization 


rosiuve Regard 


Positive Regard 


Ait 1 ^ ||A 1 J A. J 

Active Listening 


Active Listening 


Use of Unilateral Power 


Specialized Knowledge 


Conceptualization 


Use of Unilateral Power 


Specie) i2ed Knowledge 1 


Stamina and Adaptability 


Self-Control t 1 


S^lf-Control 


Stamina and Adaptability 1 


Spontanei ty 


Spontaneity 1 
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Relationship to Alverno f s Ability-Based Dimensions 



Our comparison with Alverno f s abilities found that there is strong emphasis on interper- 
sonal and entrepreneurial abilities in seven of the eight Alverno competences (Loacker et al, 
1984, p 5): Communicating, Analyzing, Problem Solving, Valuing, Interacting, Making Decisions 
within Environmental Systems, and Assuming Civic Responsibility for Contemporary Issues (Alverno 
College Faculty, 1976, p 4). All of the Alverno abilities are included within the four compe- 
tence clusters of the McBer model. 



Of the eight competences from the Alverno 
model against which the results of the inter- 
views were coded, Social Interaction was the 
most often cited as necessary to the job (£ ■ 
.79) followed closely by Problem Solving (jd * 
.77) (see Table 3) • Results also indicated 
that managers recognize that not just one 
competence is needed for effective work per- 
formance, but several in combination (Social 
Interaction, Problem Solving, Communications, 
and Analysis, in this study). Social Inter- 
action, in general terras, describes effective 
social behavior in a variety of situations 
Including boch public and private situations. 
The advanced level within, this competence 
describes the person who is able to "facil- 
itate effective interpersonal and inte-.rgroup 
relationships in one's professional situation 11 . 
(Alvern.) College Faculty, 1973, rev 1980) 



TABLE 3 

Ranking of Alverno Competences Eased on Number of 
Manager* Perceiving Them a& Important for Their Jobs 

COMBINED SAMPLE 



Total number of 
Managers ; 70 







Proportion of 






Managers Per- 






ceiving Com- 




Number 


petence as 




Manage w 


Important in 




Perceived 


Relation to 




Competence 


Total Nunber 


Competence 


As Important 


of Managers 


Social Interaction 


55 


.79 


Problem Solving 


54 


• / / 


Communications 


50 


-73 


Analyils 


46 


.68 


Valuinp 


30 


.42 



Some interesting differences in cited skills among job functions can be noted. Social 
Interaction is perceived as necessary >y proportionately fewer Production and Engineering 
Ma-tagers. This may be a byproduct o;; training programs for engineers which emphasise technical 
knowledge more than "people skills 11 . 



Computer Systems, Data Processing and "ord Processing Managers ranked Communications as 
their highest competence. When relating competence to job function, it is logical that effec- 
tive communications is critical for accuracy, attention to detail and for interpretation of the 
users' needs in the Computer Systems, Data and Word Processing area?. 

In the Goods-Producing area it is interesting to note that more managers in the Goods: High 
Technology category mentioned Valuing as important (jj - .67) compared to managers from Service 
Organizations (£ ~ .48) and other Goods-Producing Firms (p 38 .^6). Alverno teaches Valuing be- 
cause it recognizes this basic ability as an intrinsic and universal human activity applicable to 
all situations, including professional contexts. 

Peters and Waterman in their work In Search of Excellence (1982, p 280) noted that the 
excellent companies they studied had a well defined set of guiding beliefs end emphasized the 
leaking of value commitments: "Every excellent company we studied is clear on what it stands 
for, and takes the process of value shaping seriously 11 . 



CONCLUSIONS 



The project demonstrates that generic competences acquired in college and career fields 
can be directly linked, to enable liberal arts students to become more aware of their marketable 
skills and gain confidence in communicating them to employers. Its results ^provide a catalog of 
abilities that were identified by managers as critical to success in a variety of career paths, 
and relates them to abilities taught for in a competence-based learning curriculum. 

Hie knowledge base acquired through this research (behavioral examples of skills required 
and nerceived as important from the perspective of employers in a variety of fields) will help 
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liberal arts students learn how to convince employers of their potential, using specific ex- 
amples of abilities demonstrated throughout their educational experience. This information, in 
our opinion, confirms the value of a competence-based education in the job market because it 
shows for all— employers, students, educators— the direct link between abilities employers view 
as important and use in their work, and abilities taught within a competence-based liberal arts 
curriculum. 

In learning to use the language of the employer by relating her skills to the job environ- 
ment as she applies the results of this study to her job campaign, an Alverno graduate can feel 
more at ease in the hiring process, and be better able to present herself in a positive and 
effective way. 

The crosp-referencing of Alverno Competences with McBer competences made possible a com- 
parison of managers perceptions and their performances. These results suggest that what em- 
ployers say they need (perceived competences) meshes with what the jobs require (demonstrated 
competences). The fact that there-seems to be a correlation between perceptions and demonstra- 
tion in this study reinforces the usefulness of the data for the student, and suggests why man- 
agement In excellent companies is performance-oriented. 
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HOW MANDATORY IS MANDATORY CONTINUING EDUCATION? 



Irwin R. Jahns 
Mary T. Urbano 
Richard Urbano 

Abstract 

The major purpose of this study was to determine the extent to 
which there is variability in the participatory behavior of 
professionals affected by mandatory continuing education 
requirements. Data were obtained from two sources: 1) Existing 
records from the State Board of Nursing and 2) a random sample 
of 500 nurses who had approximately equal access to diverse types 
and forms of professional continuing nursing education, A 
substantial increase was found in the number of continuing 
education providers following enactment of mandatory legislation. 
In addition, considerable variability was found in the 
participatory behavior of nurses in available continuing educatipn 
offerings. 

INTRODUCTION 

The existence of mandatory professional continuing education has created much controversy 
in the field of adult education. Proponents generally view it as a necessary evil (Allison, 
1973; Kubat, 1975; Lowenthal, 1981; Mattran, 1981; Smith, 1981). While it is' recognized that 
participation does not guarantee competency, lack of participation is viewed as an invitation 
to obsolescence (Allison, 1973; Kubat, 1975). Further, mandatory continuing education is seen 
as a vehicle for assuring the public of continuing professional competence (Frandson, 1980)* 

Antagonists have decried the move toward regulation and the prospect of professional 
regimentation. Many express concern about such hinderances as program costs and accessibility, 
time constraints and the like whereas others point out the variability in quality of program 
of t< rings among diverse providers and the lack of assurance that educational participation will 
result in improved individual competence and professional services. Still others express 
concern about who shall control licensure and relicensure and the continuing education 
requirements for their attainment (Frandson, 1980). The most vocal antagonists against 
mandatory continuing education see any mandatory compulsion as antithetical to the essence of 
professional functioning. Emphasis is placed on the importance of professional responsibility 
for competence through voluntary participation in learning opportunities (Cooper, 1973; Ohliger, 
1974; Rockhill, 1981; Frandson, 1980), It is argued that such voluntary involvement 
strengthens the intrinsic motivation and natural learning inclination of adults. As a 
consequence, learning is increased. The specter feared by many is the mass homogenization of 
participants with its incumbent diminution of self- initiated responsibility for professional 
growth. 

The general concern which this study addressed was the extent to which mandatory 
requirements may be fostering mass homogeneity among the professionals affected by the 
regulatory requirements. More specifically, the objectives of this study were 1) to determine 
the number and types of professional continuing education providers available to nurses in 
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Florida, 2) to determine the extent to which variability may exist in meeting mandated 
continuing education requirements, and 3) to determine factors associated with observed 
variability in participation. 

BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY 

Nursing in Florida was the professional arei selected for specific attention in this study. 
A statewide study conducted in 1973 revealed few continuing education offerings and general 
lack of interest in continuing education activities. A majority of existing programs were one 
hour in duration, most were sponsored by hospitals and 46% related to medical/surgical nursing 
(Florida State Board of Nursing, 1982). while efforts were made to encourage voluntary 
professional continuing education, legislation was passed and rules promulgated for 
implementation of mandatory continuing education to begin in 1979. Standards were established 
for continuing education offerings and providers, and also required nurses to complete 24 
hours of approved continuing education per biennium. 

For purposes of this study, two sources of data were utilized. The first included 
available existing records on continuing education providers approved by the State Board of 
Nursing. The second source of data was a mailed questionaire sent to 500 licensed nurses 
residing in Dade County, Florida. This metropolitan area was selected since it would contain 
both a large number of practicing nurses and a large variety of approved continuing education 
providers.- Data were obtained in 1982 which included information on personal and professional 
characteristics, and on participation in continuing professional education. In addition, 
Boshier's Educational Participation Scale was utilized to assess motivational orientations 
of .respondents (Boshier, 1971). Data were analyzed using descriptive statistical routines. 

ASSUMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 

It was assumed that through selection of a study population residing in a large metropolitan 
area there would be substantially equitable access to diverse types and forms of professional 
continuing education for nurses. With a large available professional population, there is 
likely an urban bias in the number and types of continuing education providers available to 
nurses, a situation which may be quite different in areas with fewer licensed professionals. 
This limits the extent to which the study findings can be generalized to other areas, even 
within the State of Florida. A second limitation is that no accurate existing records could 
be located enumerating the continuing education offerings and providers existing prior to the 
promulgation of legislation and Board rules in 1979. A third limitation is that existing state 
records on offerings and providers do not follow the conceptual models existing in the 
literature, consequently no direct parallels could be drawn from data in the existing records 
and those obtained through the survey of nurses. 

FINDINGS 

When mandatory continuing education became effective in January 1979, 200 providers had 
been approved by the Florida State Board of Nursing. As of June 1982, there were 673 approved 
providers, more than triple the number existing at the inception of state mandatory 
requirements. In 1979, hospitals accounted for 63% of the approved providers, educational 
institutions (universities, colleges and vocational schools) 13%, independent organizations 
11.5%, and nursing associations 5%. In June 1982, hospitals accounted for 33% of the approved 
providers, independent organizations 21%, paramedical organizations 15%, nursing associations 
11% and educational institutions 8.5%. From these data, one can observe a substantial 
* increase in the number of approved continuing education providers. While hospitals are still 
the single largest provider group, educational institutions have become proportionately less 
numerous and other types of providers have become relatively mpre numerous. 

•» Data obtained from the sample of nurses indicated considerable variability in the total 

number of hours of continuing nursing education undertaken even through the mandate requires 
24 hours each biennium. Nearly 15% reported taking fewer than 24 hours, 46% reported between 
24-34 hours, 18% reported 35-54 hours and 21% reported 55 or more hours. The primary provider 
of continuing education was the individual's employer, identified by 68.1% of the respondents. 
Other providers identified by respondents included private providers (30.8%), educational 
q institutions (28.4%), professional associations (24.2%), public hospitals (18.1%) and other 
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(8.1%) . Forty-one percent of the respondents reported utilizing only one provider type, 33% 
reported utilizing 2, and 16% reported utilizing 3 or more. The predominant content areas 
undertaken" were nursing practice (70.2%), special health problems (50.7%), legal aspects of 
nursing (35.8%), advanced nursing practice (25.9%), sciences (33%), management/administration 
(33.3%), teaching/learning (27*3%) and other (11%). Over 21% reported activities in one 
content area only, 23% reported activities in two content areas, 24% in three arjeas, and 32% 
in four or more areas. 

Two dimensions of variability were further analyzed to determine if associations existed 
with other personal and participational variables. The first dimension of variability that 
was analyzed was the number of continuing education hours reported by respondents. Through 
chi-square analysis, significant associations were found between number of hours of continuing 
education and marital status, years worked since basic nursing preparation, years worked sirlce 
attainment of highest educational degree, current position, number of hours applicable toward 
a college degree, number of different providers utilized, the number of different content areas 
in which educational activities were undertaken, the motivational orientation of cognitive 
interest, and whether continuing education offerings related to current job or to personal 
development. 

The second dimension of variability that was analyzed was the sponsorship of the continuing 
education activities undertaken by nurses. For purposes of this analysis, sponsorship was 
categorized as employer only, non-employer only, or a combination. Through chi-square analysis 
significant associations were found between sponsorship and age, marital status, years of work 
in nursing, current job, and the motivational orientation of professional advancement and of 
cognitive interest. 

Fxnally, data were subjected to a principal componants factor analysis followed by 
varimax rotation.* This analysis revealed five independent factors which undergirded reported 
participation in mandatory professional continuing education. These were motivational 
orientation, external influences, professional experience, professional preparation, and 
influence of current employer. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Analysis of the findings from this study indicate that there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of continuing education providers available to nurses sinoe the 
inception of mandatory educational requirements. While hospitals continue to be the largest 
single provider type, there have emerged a large number of providers whose prior involvement 
was minimal or non-existent. Educational, institutions account for a smaller proportion of 
the approved providers than they did in the past. 

The study findings also indicate considerable variability in the participation of nurses 
in professional continuing education even under the circumstances of mandated requirements. 
This variability exists in the total number of continuing education hours undertaken, the 
content areas studied, and the educational providers utilized. Further analysis revealed a 
number of personal and situational variables associated with the number of hours undertaken 
and the sponsors from which educational offerings were taken. It further revealed that 
variation in participation is a phenomenon involving the simultaneous influence of a variety 
of forces. 

Given these data, one can conclude that the large increase in the number of continuing 
education providers has greatly expanded the opportunities available for the continuing 
professional development of nurses. Since these professionals now have increased options from 
which to choose in fulfilling mandated educational requirements, a situation has been 
developed that is likely more conducive to voluntary professional development than may be 
acknowledged by many. 
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AN APPLICATION OF SOCIAL NETWORK ANALYSIS TO THE PLANNING 
OF CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Russell F. West 

Abstract 

Social network analysis provides a set of analytical techniques 
that can assist continuing professional educators in mapping 
client groups. In this study . twenty-five faculty members in a 
School of Nursing completed a Survey of Social Networks. The 
ALSCAL multidimensional scaling program was used to scale inter- 
personal linkages into a four-dimensional spatial representation. 
Three techniques were used to interpret the configuration, which 
revealed * lack of involvement of several subgroups in the net- 
work. Four overlapping cliques were identified, along with net- 
work liaisons and isolates. The Implications for planning pro- 
fessional development programs are discussed. 

A consistent theme underlying current approaches to program development in continuing pro- 
fessional education centers on the importance of understanding the formal and informal struc- 
ture of ttie client group for whom the educational program is intended. Such a cognitive map- 
ping process aids the continuing professional educator in actively involving representative 
clients in the planning process. Client involvement represents one of the basic strategies 
for program development found in the adult education literature (Long, 1983). According to 
Boone, Dolan and Shearon (1971), a critical phase in the programming process involves linking 
the institution to its publics through leader involvement and need analysis. The identifica- 
tion and mapping of target audiences is considered essential if program planners are to suc- 
cessfully Inter fac Qjfljj-t h client group leadership, assemble representative sounding boards and 
design programs thi^Sre based on the perceived needs of professionals within the client sys- 
tem. In his "fundamental system", Houle (1976) asserts that "education is a cooperative, 
rather than an operative art" (p. 34), and suggests that often it is desirable to involve 
clients in the planning in an effort to foster collaboration. Implicit in this suggestion is 
the requirement that the educator clearly understand the client group. Knowles (1980) main- 
tains that advisory committees are most effective when they include representatives from "var- 
ious points of view, special interests and friendship circles (or cliques) within the member- 
ship". The client group must be thoroughly understood before such a representative gr'up can 
be assembled. 

Philip Kotler (1982) describes the process of breaking down a client group into smaller 
subgroupings as market segmentation. Each segment may possess a different set of character- 
istics that will influence its affinity for specific educational programs. Segmentation al- 
lows the educational planner to develop such a detailed view of a total client system. Of 
particular importance is the ability to assess the nature of interactions between subgroupings 
within the total group. These social networks represent the "circulatory system" through 
which information and resources are disseminated. Understanding the informal communication 
structure allows planners to identify persons who occupy specific communication roles. Indi- 
viduals can then be targeted .who will assist in the assessment of subgroup needs and the de- 
velopment of responsive continuing professional education programs. 
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There have been few attempts in the adult education literature to suggest a procedure 
through which informal communication linkages can be assessed and included in such a map. 
Beder, Darkenwald and Valentine (1983) developed sociograras in examining the self-planned 
learning networks of public school adult education directors and concluded that these directors 
did use social networks in gaining professional learning information and resources. The re- 
searchers found that professional clique formation was related to geographical proximity and 
4 sociocultural commonalty in program environments. Fingeret (1983) recently used unstructured 
interviews and participant observation in examining the social networks of illiterate adults 
and provided a rich description of the ways in which these adults utilize their own personal 
networks. The purpose of this study was to identify and analyze the informal structure exist- 
ing within a professional group and to assess the effectiveness of social network analysis 
techniques as a means of developing a map of this group to be used in planning continuing 
professional education programs. 



During the Fall semester, 1983, all twenty-nine full-time faculty members in the Depart- 
ment of Baccalaureate Degree (BD) Nursing and Department of Associate Degree (AD) Nursing at 
East Tennessee State University were asked to participate in the study. Twenty-five faculty 
members did agree to participate and constituted the population on which the analysis was 
based. The mean age of the respondents was 38.4 years, with ages ranging from 24 to 56 years. 
The average respondent had a Master's Degree and had been employed at Eatf" Tennessee State 
University for 4.6 years. Twenty-three of the respondents were female. The responding group 
consisted of sixteen members of the BD department and nine members of the AD department. 

All faculty members who agreed to participate were asked to complete che Survey of Social 
Networks, a self-report instrument that asked faculty members to identify colleagues from whom 
they sought advice during the preceeding six months, regarding their role as resea cher. Re- 
spondents were also asked to estimate the number of contacts initiated each month. Individu- 
als also provided information about their own academic background, professional activities and 
demographic characteristics. The sociometric choices of individual faculty members were enter- 
ed into a symmetric adjacency matrix in which rows represented the twenty-five faculty members 
and the columns represented those same faculty members in the identical sequence (Knoke and 
Kuklinski, 1982). The elements in the matrix specified the nature of the linkage, according 
to the following format: 1) a zero (0) represented the absence of a contact, 2) a one (1) 
represented a one-way connection; i.e. only one of the faculty members specified the linkage 
and 3) a two (2) was entered into the matrix if both faculty members specified the linkage. 
The symmetric matrix containing the proximities (linkage distances) was analyzed using the 
multidimensional scaling program, ALSCAL (Reinhardt, 1980). ALSCAL provided a picture or 
spatial representation of the relationships existing between the members of the School of 
Nursing faculty members based on the measures of similarity or interaction strength (values 0, 



Three separate techniques were used to interpret the obtained configuration. A subjec- 
tive interpretation was obtained by sharing the configuration with several members of the 
School of Nursing, who provided insight as to what characteristics may have led to proximity 
on the map. Cluster analysis was used to group the twenty-five respondents in the initial con- 
figuration into homogenous subsets using the ADCLUS program (Sarle, 1981). The appropriate 
number of clusters was determined by plotting r2 values by the number of clusters in the solu- 
tion and identifying discontinuities in the obtained curve. The ADCLUS procedure identified 
individuals who were isolated in the research development network and those who served as 
liaisons by linking two or more clusters of faculty members. Finally, correlations were cal- 
culated between individual positions on dimensional coordinates and background factors thought 
to be associated with position within the research development network. These coefficients 
were used in further interpreting or naming each of the respective dimensions. 



The initial two-dimensional conf iguration obtained through the nonmetric multidimensional 
scaling procedure provided an inadequate fit between the original proximities and the trans- 
formed interpersonal distances. The stress value for the initial two-dimensional solution was 
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.38 and the R 2 was .20. The configuration was examined in three, four and five dimensions to 
select the most appropriate solution. The skree plot of stress values by dimensionality in- 
dicated that a four dimensional. solution would yield the most interpretable results. The 
solution produced a stress of .22 and an R2 of .38. 



Subjective Interpretation of the Solution 

A visual inspection of the two dimensional plot of the research 
vealed the existence of several subgroupings of faculty members (see 
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Figure 1. Two-Dimensional Configuration of the Research Development Network in the School 
of Nursing (A=Associate Degree Nursing and B»Baccalaureate Degree Nursing) 

most obvious finding was the lack of interaction between members of the BD and AD programs. 
Members of the BD and AD departments tended to cluster with others in the same department. 
The group at the very top of the diagram represented members of the medical surgery teaching 
team. This cluster included several dive *ent thinkers described as opinionated and very 
independent. They were clearly apart fr* > -e center of the network. 

The large subgroup in the lower right-hand quadrant consisted almost exclusively of 
members of a specific clinical teaching team in the BD program. Three of the 5 members clus- 
tering near the center of Figure 1 were either newly-hired or part-time faculty members. The 
individual in the upper left-hand quadrant, wss a faculty member who had recently taken an 
administrative position within the university and appeared somewhat isolated. The subjective 
interpretation suggested that linkages tend to form within more formalized or prescribed 
boundaries within the School of Nursing. Departmental boundaries, teaching team membership 
and clinical specialty appeared to represent barriers to the development of linkages. 
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Four empirically derived clusters were identified through the ADCLUS program. Those 
clusters did overlap slightly and are shown as darkened circles superimposed on the two-dimen- 
sional plot of Figure 1. Clearly, little interaction existed between members of the BD and AD 
programs. Only one member of the AD program (the chairperson) was identified as being a member 
of the empirical clusters. Most of the isolates in the network were members of the AD depart- 
ment* Four bD faculty members were affiliated with more than one cluster and served as link- 
ing agents. One of these linking agents was the chairperson of the BD program who has a doc- 
toral decree and an active on-going research program. A second linking agent was working on a 
doctoral degree during the time of the study and was very active in Sigma Theta Tau, the nation- 
al nursing research society. The two other linking agents were more experienced members of the 
faculty. One of these individuals was engaged in doctoral study. Part-time clinical members 
of both departments and newet( faculty members did ndt belong to the empirically derived clus- 
ters. 

\ 

External Analysis 



The external analysis indicated that placement along Dimension One was most closely re- 
lated to the number of monographs and reports published (r=.36), the percent of time devoted 
to research (r=.29), the number of books published (r-.26), the number of research hours taken 
for course credit (r».26) and the number of university committee memberships (r*-.26). Dimen- 
sion One appeared to represent what might be considered a "research commitment 11 continuum. 
Placement along Dimension Two was most closely related to age (r»-.26) and years on the fac- 
ulty at East Tennessee State University (r».20). Although the correlations were not strong, 
it appeared that individuals clustered along this dimension according to "age and tenure at 
the institution." 

Position along Dimension Three was most closely associated with the number of research 
courses taken (r--.25), the number of out-of-state meetings attended (r--.22), the percent of 
time spent in service activities (r»-.21), years since the highest degree was granted (r»-.20) 
and the number of university committee memberships (r«-.20). Dimension Three . appeared to be 
related to the level of "experience and professional integration." Those with connections 
outside the School of Nursing clustered together as did those without such connections. Dimen- 
sion Four was most closely associated with professional rank (r=-.56), number of research 
courses taken (r--,49), the number of university committees served on (r=- 46), the highest 
degree held (r»-.41) and the percent of time spent in administration (r--.40). Those who held 
higher degrees were connected to the rest of the university and a wider professional communi- 
ty. Faculty members who served in some administrative capacity tended to cluster together, as 
did those without such characteristics. 

Synthesis and Summary 

The three separate analyses supplemented one another and provided information about the 
existing School of Nursing research development network. Formal or prescribed boundaries 
appeared to be inhibiting the formation of linkages within the School of Nursing. There was 
little information flow between members of the BD and AD programs. In addition, AD faculty 
members appeared to have rather loose connections with each other, suggesting that very little 
research-related information was being shared. Those individuals with greater training in 
research methodology appeared to Interact with each other (and with those outside the School 
of Nursing) about research matters, to the exclusion of those without extensive training in 
research. Part-time and newly-hired faculty members had few research-related connections and 
appeared isolated from others in the network. There wad some overlapping of membership within 
the BD research development cliques; suggesting that liaisons play a very important linking 
role in this process. 



Several recommendations have been made to the School of Nursing for designing profession- 
al development progr^^ that will improve faculty research skills. First, ,! cross-f ertiliza- 
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tion" of research related information should be encouraged through the formation of a single 
School of Nursing research development committee. Membership on such a committee should in- 
clude representatives from the clinical specialty areas, new and part-time faculty, and fac- 
ulty who have more experience with the research process. Such a committee could more success- 
fully design professional development programs that are of interest to the various subgroups 
and bridge the research communication gap between BD and AD faculty members. 

The School of Nursing should consider initiating a "raentorship" program for new faculty 
members. By linking new faculty to more established researchers (such as those identified as 
liaisons) for a given length of time, experience may be exchanged for new ideas, resulting in 
a more connected network with greater vitality. An orientation program should be developed 
for new faculty that introduces them to research expectations, current research projects. being 
undertaken and resources available to them within the university. Attempts should be made to 
open up the rather hemophilus cliques that have developed and foster the formation of weak ties 
between such cliques. Those members who have taken a great deal of research coursework should 
be encouraged to work cooperatively with those without such an academic background. Joint 
projects should be encouraged. All faculty should be encouraged to travel to meetings and 
participate equally in committee work. Younger faculty members or those with less experience 
should be encouraged to work with older or more experienced members. Finally, a research forum 
should be initiated that involves all faculty members in conducting and reporting of research. 

These results have shown how social network analysis techniques can be used to identify 
Interpersonal linkages among nursing professionals, allowing those responsible for planning 
continuing professional education programs to develop a more complete "cognitive map" of the 
professional group. Closeness on the spatial configuration approximates actual social distance 
and allows the planner to identify subgroups or cliques. Network liaisons and isolates can 
also be identified through an inspection of the spatial configuration. The correlations be- 
tween position on the configuration and external variables allows the program planner to under- 
stand the characteristics of the subgroups or cliques that exist within the overall network. 
Such an understanding can lead to increased client involvement in planning and ultimately fa- 
cilitate the development of programs that are sensitive to the needs and interests of the total 
client group* — 
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USING MICROCOMPUTERS TO FACILITATE QUALITATIVE DATA MANAGEMENT 

1 

Arlene Fingeret 

Abstract 

This paper describes some ways in which microcomputers 
can facilitate the management of large textual 
data sets generated by qualitative research 
projects. In this process, interviews are 
transcribed directly onto disks, code markers 
are inserted and the computer's search and 
save capabilities are used to categorize 
each coded piece of data into an appropriate 
category file. The mechanical labor of cutting 
apart and sorting coded pieces of data is 
^minimized and the costs of recopying data 
for double coding and final report writing 
are eliminated. 

INTRODUCTION 

Computers have been used to assist manipulation of large numerical data sets in 
quantitative research projects for a number of years now. In qualitative research, however, 
since there is no "forumla" for analyzing data, the potential applications of computers 
have gone largely unnoticed. The form of data in qualitative research is text, and word 
processing or text editing computer programs are most applicable for qualitative research 
computer applications. Microcomputers have become increasingly affordable and accessible 
in the last five years, and they are well-equipped with sophisticated word processing 
programs. Microcomputers do not requ-re expensive mainframe time; they permit immediate 
access to data and printouts; they can bs learned easily; and, after the initial hardware 
investment, they are relatively inexpensive to maintain and support. Although the researcher 
still must personally analyze and code data, microcomputers can facilitate the complex 
data management tasks of qualitative researchers. 

For the past two years I have been developing and testing a system for using microcom- 
puters to assist with the recording, retrieval, and management of data for qualitative 
research projects. The use of the computer has significantly decreased the time spent 
by researchers engaged in the mechanical and fairly tedious tasks of tracking, sorting 
and manipulating "chunks" of data from initial data collection through the final report 
preparation. In this paper I will outline the system I developed; although we used an 
Apple He computer, the system is equally applicable to any microcomputer which has the 
characteristics described in the following section. I suggest you experiment first with 
a relatively small research project. 

SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 

Hat dwaro 

Any microcomputer with a good word processing program, a minimum of 64K memory, 
and external floppy disk storage will meet your needs. An inexpensive dot matrix printer 
also is important for generating quick printouts, or "hard copies" of transcripts and 
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fieldnotes. Tv/o disk drives facilitate creation of back up disks, but one disk drive 

will be sufficient for small projects. Your choice of computer also depends upon compatability 

with other computers to which you may have access since there may be times when you want 

to be able to have two or three persons working simultaneously transcribing data onto 

disks. Since you will want to have constant access to a computer for the duration of 

your project # an existing computer lab which is accessible to you four hours a day can 

meet your needs for supplemental computers but will frustrate your regular daily efforts. 

Word Processing 

It is not necessary to be a computer expert in order to use most microcomputers 
on the market today; for the purposes outlined here, it is only necessary to be able 
to use a word processing application program available for your particular computer. 
Word processing programs allow you to manipulate text; the program's manual should provide 
an explanation of the commands recognized by your computer. In order to use a microcomputer 
for qualitative research data management, your word processing program should have the 
following common features. 

1. Simple editing commands to delete and insert text so that you can correct 
errors in the original transcriptions and can insert researcher's memos and obser- 
ver's comments. 

2. A " "search and replace 1 "" or "find" command. The computer can be provided with 
a string of characters which it will locate anywhere in a specific file. 

3. A command to "save" or "store" additional data onto the end of a file that 
already has been created. 

4. Some way to print out the "catalog" or "table of contents" of a specific disk. 
You will have many data diskettes; the catalog of a diskette lists the files that 
are stored on each disk. You will find it easier to locate specific files if you 
create a notebook containing your data disk catalogs. 

Data Base Management — An Option 

A data base management program is a useful addition, but is not. absolutely necessary. 
A data base management program provides, or lets you create, a "form" that you can fill 
in for each study participant, creating "records." In a large data base, you might want 
to keep track of the demographic characteristics of your sample, for example, or a schedule 
of observations. Data base programs then allow you to "sort" for specific entries into 
your records. For example, you could ask for the records of all subjects between the 
ages of 22 and 30, or all subjects with whom you have scheduled observations on March 
2. 

When purchasing a data base program or setting up your records, you must carefully 
think through your requirements for the system. Data base programs vary from simple, 
quickly learned pre-existing templates to complex, powerful programs with many levels 
of flexibility. The simpler programs often are quite adequate. You may want to find 
a data base program that is compatible with your word processing program, allowing you 
to move data between the two programs. 

DATA COLLECTION 

Increased efficiency is the main purpose for using a microcomputer to facilitate 
data management, so it is important to plan the system carefully from the beginning. 
In order to make sure you have the appropriate computer and programs, you have to structure 
the flow of data through a series of steps. For the project used as an example here, 
data was collected by four teams of research assistants. They tape recorded interviews 
and kept hand-written observation journals in the field. Their interview tapes were 
given to a secretary for transcription directly onto diskette and the researchers were 
personally responsible for entering their fieldnotes onto diskettes. Since transcribing 
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and watching a computer screen are stressful, we employed additional temporary personnel 
to assist with tape transcription during "crunch" times, limiting each individual secretary 
•to four hours per day transcribing on .the computer. 



One*} the interview was transcribed, it was printed out and the hard copy and tape 
were returned to the researcher for "editing," or correcting mistakes made by the transcriber. 
The researcher listened to the tape with a red pen in hand and made corrections and inserted 
observer's comments onto the printout. The hard copy was returned to the secretary and 
the corrections were made on the disk. A new printout was made and one copy went into 
the project files while the other went to the researcher. The tape then could be reused. 

Each diskette containing data files was numbered consecutively; two identical copies 
of each diskette were made (labeled primary and back-up); and the disks were stored in 
two sets of file boxes kept in a locked filing cabinet drawer. As each disk reached 
its recording capacity, its catalog was printed and kept in a three-ring notebook, allowing 
quick perusal of which files w~re on individual disks. In addit ion , each researcher 
completed a "cover sheet" containing data on each subject to be entered into the data 
base program by the secretary. 

In order to keep track of the entire process, a "Tape Control Book" was created 
with a column for each step in the process which was dated and initialed as each step 
was completed. Thus, the status of data at different stages in this process could be 
determined quickly. The subject's last name was used as the file name for interview 
data. Some interviews required multiple files because of their length and the memory 
limitations of the Apple. These were simply given numerical suffixes. For example, 
an interview with Bill Jones would be named "JONESl." If the interview required three 
files, they would be named "J0NES2" and "JONES 3 . " 

It was important to be able to identify whether each individual file on disk had 
been edited yet, and, at times, who had been responsible *or the various steps of the 
work. Therefore, a uniform heading was developed for each file which included the names 
of the interviewee, researcher, transcriber and- editor as well as the date of the interview, 
transcription and editing on disk. 



Data analysis is an ongoing process in qualitative research. At any time in the 
project, you may want to examine the records in the data base program. More commonly, 
you will want to code and categorize your data for analysis. The computer will not do 
the. researcher's work for you — identification of appropriate ' coding categories and 
of pieces of data appropriate for each category still must be done by the researcher. 
Depending upon the researcher's facility with the computer, this car be done directly 
on the computer screen or from the hard copy. The computer can do the mechanical work 
of breaking the data apart and filing each piece in the category file corresponding to 
its code number. 

The process of deciding upon a list of coding categories will be no different from 
that used in all other qualitative research projects. The list of categories should 
be numbered and used to create a set of category files on a blank disk. One file is 
set up for each category, containing only the number and name of the category. It may 
be necessary to set up files on a number of disks if there are numerous coding categories 
or if extensive data will be included in each category file. 

Once the category files are created you must decide upon a sot of "markers" that 
indicate the beginning and end of each chunk of data that will be included within a specific 
code. We used angle brackets — < and > — to indicate the beginning of a piece of data 
and s -brackets — { and } — to indicate the end of the piece of data. The code number 
us placed within the brackets and a space is inserted before and after the brackets. 
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For t!Xam|U», thv following paragraph has been coded with beginning and ending markers: 

<1,\ I heard about the program from my mother a few years back, and <4) she was 
really on my case to get into it, {.4$ but I really wasn't going to go back to school 
after ail I'd been through. Then, about six months ago, I saw an ad on TV and, 
I don't know why, but I gu*-ss I was ready. {l\ . 

After the data is coded, save your coded data files on disks that are different 
from your original uncoded data files so that you maintain an intact set of original 
data. Then you are ready to begin categorizing. First save the name of the data source, 
or interviewee, as an addition to each of your category files so that you can identify 
the interview from which the data was taken. It is possible to save the data from numerous 
interviews into the same set of category files as long as you save the name of the subject 
as an addition to each file each time you begin categorizing a new subject's interview. 

When your category files are ready to use, load the coded data file, start at the 
beginning of the fiLe and have the computer "find" or "search" for a specific beginning 
marker « such as 1 . Then command the computer to "save" or "store" or "enter" (depending 
upon your computer's command structure) that data from the beginning marker to the ending 
marker. It is saved as an addition to the file corresponding to the code number. You 
progress through each file in this way. You may want to save each coded chunk of data 
to* its appropriate file as you encounter it, or you may want to go through and save everything 
coded 1 followed by everything coded 2, etc. The command structure of your specific 
computer system will determine the most efficient process. 

It may be possible to automate this process using EXEC files on some computers; 
a computer programmer should be able to tell you if a simple program could be written 
for your system to enable computer to do the categorizing automatically. Applewriter 
has a language that allows you to automate anything you could do sitting at a keyboard; 
it is called the Word Processing Language, or WPL. For this process, I created a WPL 
program named Textual Data Categorizing , or TDC, which directs the computer to take coded 
data files and categorize the data pieces into their appropriate separate category files 
with only minimal assistance from the researcher. 

DISCUSSION 

This may seem like a complicated and confusing way of doing a simple task; indeed, 
if you are new to microcomputers it will take you some time to learn the word processing 
program and to become comfortable with the computer. At first it will take more time 
than doing this process by hand, but the time soon will begin to decrease. This process 
of managing and categorizing data is applicable to any textual data set, such as notes 
for a literature review or observation analysis. 

Data can be receded and recategor ized with much more ease than is possible when 
categorizing manually. The "find" command facilitates placing a piece of data back into 
the context of the original interview and the use of a simple data base program assists 
in keeping track of the salient characteristics of your sample. When the categorizing 
process is automated, the researcher's time spent doing tedious, mechanical ta^ks is 
almost eliminated, but even categorizing by sitting at a keyboard cuts down on the mechanical 
labor and the proliferation of small slips of paper. In addition, since the same piece 
of data can be saved to numerous category files, extensive copying for multiple coding 
is eliminated. Final report writing on the word processor is facilitated also when the 
data already is on disk. Once you identify the quotes you will use in the final report, 
you simply transfer them into the text from their disk files at the appropriate time, 
eliminating the need for extensive recopying. 

Clearly, we have only begun to understand and exploit the capabilities of microcomputers 
for qualitative data management and writing. The ease and power of word processing programs 
lor microcomouters challenges us to redefine computer research applications, moving beyond 
simply using computers to manipulate numbers. An expanded version of this 
paper and details of TDC are available from the author, 
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Abstract 



The purpose of this research project was the development of an 
educational model for the design and evaluation of microconputer 
courses for adults in the vx>rk place. The need for a spscific 
model became apparent to retearchers as a search of related 
literature revealed only data which identified either global 
planning models or specific planning tips which had limited 
program design value. This model enployed a seven step process 
and is generally based on Kerry's model for instructional design. 
The "Hockaday* model was successfully used on 40 entry level 
participants as taught by the author. This model has been adapted 
by the Customer Service Division of the Washington State Data 
Processing Service Center for use in entry level conputer training 
for all its employees. 

INTRODUCTION 

Personal micraxmputers are generally considered by the business sector to be a 
productivity tool. The tool is readily apparent in terms of the computer hardware and software. 
X* t JLSi2L < S K< !i 18 the substantial hidden cost of making the tool productive through^ 
2!<2* °^ a ^ ed !J Ca ^ i0, ?.? f ? ffice Personnel. It becomes incumbent that educational planners 

^ Z, \^ el t0 dea J w f fc ? the need for ^ ualit y' efficient, flexible and relevant pr££mSm 
to meet the numerous training needs of their clientele. * 

Problem fifr a fr*ii*>nf 

The Washington State Department of Personnel's Employee Development and Training Division 
currently offers a course titled -introduction to micro^nputers.-^is course if oSigne? to 
^^Sc^r' perBC ^ a conputers with demonstrations of commonly used word processing 

and spreadsheet software packages. The target audience consists of state employees with no 
previous knowledge of microcomputers. >> **vu>r*>» wicn no 

. 1 *f nand f or u a J 0 ""* of this nature has been substantial. This agency trains over 1500 
S^ JS ^ ^J™ 1 *? computer instruction each year. The sponsoring agency, Washington 
State Data Processing Service Center One, has requested the cooperation for^hliigtorstate 
Data Processing Service Center Three in teaching additional class sessions. 

This course however, has continued to evolve based on available instructors and in 
fhTESnfi, a ?? ien ^' 71118 *** affected ^ity* effectiveness and relevancy of 

iS^S^ ^ ne€ l to develop a program model which would offer 
^Zw?? 1 ^? 30(3 ^T* 1 * ^ fo ^ ticn with a format flexible enough to address curriculum 
changes without major rewrite commitments in time and effort. 



i£if 0ly 2 R ' "o?* 3 ^' Program Coordinator, WA state Data Processing Service Center, Olympia. W 
Thomas P. Trail, Professor, Adult and Continuing Education, and Marvin Kleae7AssisSnT 

^j^gj 1 J a i 6 f dUCati0n ' 323 ^ ricultural fences' Washington ISte SSty, 
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background Qf fh_f Problem 



The background of this problem is a combination of social perceptions and technical 
advancements. It is commonly preceived by society that the computer has the capacity to make 
work happen more quickly. The limitation of that value is the technical and social adjustments 
that most be made by individuals to achieve that end. 

Currently, the State of Washington is investing substantial sums of money to place 
microcomputers into the workplace. Individuals and entire office groups are convincing 
management and administrators to make the shift to high level office automation. Within the 
context of making that shift, there appears to be only limited regard for technical planning to • 
make the computer system work and even less educational planning to adequately train the large 
numbers of individuals who must make this new "system" work in a productive manner. 

The technical aspects of the ndcroconputer, for the first, second or etc. time user can be 
many things; interesting, frightening, threatening, fun or challenging. While we know the 
computer can do things fast, the client is now faced with a new pragmatic problem. The 
computer is not fast nor productive as we firmly believe, but a real live major issue that most 
people are left to cope with on their own. 

The user is confronted by a new machine about which little is known or apparent. A large 
measure of initial success in operation depends directly on who may happen to be in your 
office. The user is expected to learn this new and sophisticated system following directions 
from poorly written user manuals during their nork time which is already crowded with a full 
schedule. 

There is substantial need for quality instruction which meets the needs of the user. The 
acknowledged cost of training will far out weigh the cost of the computer and software. With 
quality educational programs, an office can automate and with this change, improve the 
productivity of its workers. 

i 

Need For The Study 

This study for the development of a model for a microcomputer course has resulted from 
specific needs of the State Data Processing Service Center Cue. An initial course, 
"introduction to microcomputers," designed by Service Center One, was offered in 1983. The 
response was immediate. However, the demand was too large for the current training capacity, 
in addition, Service Center One made the decision to provide only a four hour class session and 
to eliminate any hands-on practice for word processing and electronic spreadsheet software 
packages. This design was the result of limitations of time, availability of instructors and a 
conscientious effort by the instructors to enhance the overview which stressed elements of 
computer literacy. 

While this overview class addressed one type of training need, the author, who is Customer 
Training Coordinator for Service Center One, and other training specialists preceived other 
training needs. These individuals had continuing requests for additional advanced and in-depth 
training which would address office worker needs for education in basic word processing and 
spreadsheet programming. This course would provide workers with initial success on the 
computer and applications which could be carried directly back into the work place. 

Based on this information, the author developed a curriculum model which addressed these 
needs. Since the development of this model and subsequent course offering, there have been 
over 900 requests to date for the course. 

Purpose Of The Study 

* 

The purpose of the study was to develop a model for designing and evaluating microcomputer 4 
courses. Inherent in the study was the development of an efficient and effective curriculum 
model which could be altered by the instructor to acconmodate changes in course structure. 
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ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 



Using Kemp's model and incorporating ideas from data processing experts and others, the 
author developed a specific program planning tool called the "Hockaday Model." This model, in 
part, parallels the Kemp model in some' aspects but utilized unique planning approaches in other 
aspects of the design. 

The following is a detailed narrative of the Hockaday model. The adaptation of the Kemp 
model, the refinements required after the pilot course, and the interpretation ccnprise a new 
and innovative model for consideration. 

1. Topics and General Purposes: 
Like the Kemp model, the Hockaday Model focuses on the responsibility of the design group to 
recognize and establish goals. This design group may consist of curriculum designers, 
instructors and interested students. Once the goals are selected, the topics are selected. The 
emphasis remains focused on the directions of learning outcomes desired. 

2. Student Characteristics: 
The Hockaday model carefully considered student characteristics. Several of the design 
elements are affected: selection of objectives, level of difficulty, learning activities and 
depth of topic. The model also places attention on learning styles and learning conditions 
which must begin in the planning stage. These characteristics may be determined by a pre-test 
which is specific to the selected topics. 

3. Learning Objectives: 
Quality learning objectives include performance standards, conditions and indicate what the 
student is expected to learn. Most importantly, the objectives give students a clear picture 
of requirements and provide the instructor with a specific focus on what should be taught. 

The Hockaday model increases the emphasis on task analysis and incorporates the method of 
task analysis by Fine and Wiley (1971) . 

4. Subject Matter Content: 
The subject content must support the learning objectives. The content includes facts, 
information, skills, procedures, conditions and attitudinal factors of the topic. One order of 
content is from the simple to the complex. This is generally a reasonable method for 
microcomputer instruction as abstract concepts tend to be difficult to explain and demonstrate 
on microcomputers during a beginning level class. 

5. Pre-test: 

The pre-test assessed the current levels of knowledge, skill and competency. By applying a 
pre-test, the instructor assures coordination of learning objectives and audience preceptions. 
Current proficiency is analyzed. This background research indicates whether the student can 
nominaly deal with the intended level of difficulty or has already accomplished a number of 
intended objectives in the course. This pre-test may also provide information which may 
require the instructor to adjust the course pace or complexity. 

6. Teaching/learning activities and resources: 
With the previous steps completed, the determination of instructional methods must be assessed. 
There is limited information .in the literature which addresses the need for methodologies which 
function well in this environment. The author had the opportunity to review a number of classes 
in the community and observe how they were taught. Kemp also suggested, and the author 
discovered that each instructional activity was related to one of several patterns. They were* 
group presentation, individual teacher student interaction and individual student to student 
interaction (peer teaching). 

7. Evaluation: 

Evaluation is the final analysis of the design. The learning outcomes are compared to the 
original learning objectives by a specific predetermined assessment tool. Evaluation responses 
demonstrated the degree to which the stents had learned the subject and allowed the 
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The objectives of the study were: 

A. to identify problem in the present microcomputer trainJjig program. 

B. to identify appropriate curriculum development models for designining and 
evaluating microcomputer courses. 

C. to develop and test a specific curriculum model for microcomputer courses. 

D. to evaluate and revise the selected model. 

E. to develop recommendations for future directions. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature review for this special project was accomplished by reviewing three major 
categories of information. They werei a. principles of adult education, b. industry training 
programs and related information and c. a review of instructional design models. 

The author reviewed information from a number of authors in regard to adult education 
principles but examined in some detail. the writing of two of the best known; Knowles and 
Houle. 

Knowles examination of androgogy versus pedagogy is a critical issue in the overall 
concept of educational design. He suggests that s raost teachers of adults only know now to 
teach adults as if they were children (Knowles, 1970) ." This is a severe limitation when 
qualified instructors are not readily available for adult teaching. 

Knowles and Houle both suggest that the adult learners life experience and the need to 
involve the adult learner in most aspects of the overall planning process is incumbent if the 
program is to succeed. 

The review of literature regarding the industry data processing training programs was 
interesting but of limited value in the development of a planning model. While there jwy • 
number of helpful articles published about training, the poplar journals do not seriously 
address this issue. Most information addresses helpful hints or suggestions in regard to 
specific aspects of employee training. 

In order to provide an appropriate framework for developing a teaching program, it vas 
necessary to review literature in the field of instructional design. Two models were judged to 
be appropriate for irv-depth review. They were Kemp's Model and Tyler's model for ^ructional 
x design. Kemp's Model was selected as most appropriate and directly applicable to the design 
needs of the project. 

The seven steps to Kemp's model are: 1. topics and general purposes, 2. student charac- 
teristics, 3. learning objectives, 4. subject content, 5. student pre-test, 6. teaching 

and learning activities and resources and 7. evaluation (Kenp 1977). 

<^ 

METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 

The methodology of this study was based on findings from the review of literature. Kemp's 
model provided the basis for the first pilot project course. The procedure for this project 
is: 1. review of literature, 2. oral survey of community microcomputer trainers, 3. 
evaluation of student pre-test questionnaire, 4. development of a new curriculum, 5. design 
of a model, 6. testing of the model, 7. evaluation of the model, post-testing and 8. 
development of the author's model. 

Kemp's model was used at all stages of the pilot project class. This class was a cross 
section of clients from within the Washington State Data Processing Service. The evaluation 
and feedback from this class provided the framework for the development of the author's model 
for the Instruction of microcomputer classes at Washington State Data Processing Service Center 
Three. This course included an eight hour classroom and hands on application of beginning 
computer skills, word processing and development of electronic spreadsheets. 
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instructors and course designers to re-evaluate the instructional plan. The Hockaday model 
contrasted with the Kemp model demonstrates some important differences. The "irst major shift 
of emphasis was in the learning objectives. The author, faced with rapid and continous changes 
in the microcomputer field and constrained by the State's financial and time commitments, had 
to be prepared to optimize the use of training modules already developed and be able to assure 
management that any new modules would have enough reusability to offset their development 
costs. • 

In the subject content area, the author again focused on the use of selected learning 
modules. The task analysis techniques, in this case, developed the needed precision to define 
and select the modules chat best met the needs of the subject matter requirements. 

Evaluation, particularly the direct feedback of the students, provides the final key to 
the orderly and effective management of the course modules. When used in concert with the 
pre-test, it provides and organizational tool to manage the subject matter content and modules 
utilized. Whenever indicated the changes were introduced incrementally, permitting individual 
modules to be refined to correct errors in content, style, or integration with the overall 
course objectives. 

SUMMARY MD CONCLUSIONS 

The intent of this project was to development an instructional design model for use in the 
teaching of microcomputer classes. The need for a specific model bacame apparent to the author 
through a search of the literature. No model of instructional design in current use proved 
specific and relevant to the technology of microcomputers. 

The need for a model arose when the author was asked to design a course for students and 
clients '.n state agencies. The course was for employees who were beginning to use 
microcomputers. 

Based on the initial use of Kemp's model, a pilot class-was" developed and taught. 
Information from the evaluation was used to further develop a new model for instructional 
design which would assist the Washington State Data Processing Service Center Three in the 
instruction of beginning microcomputer classes. 

Conclusions 

Based on the pilot testing completed at the Washington State Data Processing Service 
Center Three, the model has had initial success both in terms of excellent student feedback 
and the substantial number of individuals who have requested; access to the course. 

The Hockaday model is flexible enough to use for many microcomputer courses. The 
principles are designed to fit the many and varied courses necessary for future needs in 
microcomputer education programs. ] 

This model, with limited adaptations, could also be used for a number of types of training 
programs. Specifically appropriate would be those types of training programs that would 
benefit from a logical and detailed functional task analysis. 
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